


NUS, miners and the law: 

Dav id Jobbins looks at the 
tangled question of ULTRA 
VIRES rnw and student 
support for NUM strikers 
(page 11) 

Testing the foundations: 

James Dunn examines recent 
developments in BIBLICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP and 
concludes that theology, far 
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Area studies have been under 
attack in recent months, 
assailed by renewed concern 
fora “core curriculum”. A. F. 
Robertson defends the value of 
AFRICAN STUDIES (page 

The link between NUMBERS 
and STANDARDS in higher 
education is often asserted, 
only rarely quantified with 
any precision. Bryan and 
Elizabeth Taylor produce a 
model for the 1990s (page 15) 

LAWTtENCE STONE, 


. gush governing classes is 
inaccurate and in need of 
careful revision. J. P. Kenyon 
reviews An Open Elite? and 
assessesita implications for 

research ihto the early modem 

. and industrial p eriod (page 16) 
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“irrelevant", remains the 
model for humanities research 
(page 13) 



The university is a European invention 
-but is now n global phenomenon. The 
university is a very old institution - but 
most university systems are recent 
creations. On the eve of the eighth 
general assembly of the Conference 
of Rectors, Presidents and Vice Chan- 
cellors of the European Universities, 
which begins in Athens on Sunday, 
these arc the contrasts and contradic- 
tions that suggest themselves. The 300 
or so participants in the Athens assem- 
bly may be suspected of secretly cher- 
ishing Eurocentric, traditional and 
even sentimental values, but the issues 
they will discuss will be blatantly even 
brutally global and contemporary. The 
background may be occupied by the 
ceremonial ghosts of Humboldt and 
Newman, but the foreground will be 
crowded with the political, financial, 
and managerial problems that arc now 
the common experience of all Euro- 
pean universities. 

The university was born in medieval 
and Renaissance Europe. A small 
number of the institutions which will 
be represented in Athens next week 
can look back on six, seven or even 
eight centuries of continuous opera- 
tion. The other great institutions of 
medieval Europe, b universal church 
and a Christian monarchy, arc distnnt 
and dusty memories, but the university 
' still remains a vital Institution at the 
end of the twentieth century. Where 
once Aristotelian logic was chopped 

S icnes nre spliced and atoms split. And 
or seven of the eight centuries of 
organization university history it re- 
mained a peculiarly European institu- 
tion apart from exceptions-! hut-pro vc- 
thc-mle like Harvard ar.d other im- 
plants of old Europe. 

Why? One answer is that although 
the civilizations of medieval China, 
India and Jslnm were in no wny inferior 
and students 


Later in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries when universities 
were revived and very much expanded 
a secular and Erastian society and a 
rapidly industrializing economy again 
created in Europe, and in North 
America also, conditions that particu- 
larly favoured their development. In 
the world outside Europe of decaying 
autocracies and theocracies under im- 
perialist threat no such conditions 
existed. 

But all that was long ago. The 
university may have been a European 
invention but it is now a global institu- 
tion. It must be doubted whether 
Europe's universities, because of their 


ty has been one of Europe's most 
successful exports as well as being one 
of its most enduring institutions; both 
grounds not for claiming any superior- 
ity or precedence for Europe but for 
suspecting that the university repre- 
sents such an adaptable tradition that 
claims of continuity must be treated 
with great sccplicsm. The name is the 
same - but the institution has changed 
out of all recognition not once but 
many times. 

In any case the focus of higher 
education policy today, inside and 
outside Europe, is on systems which 
arc new rather than institutions some 
of which ntay be very old. It can be 
plausibly argued that the oldest system 
of higher education is to be round not 
in Europe but in the United Stnlcs. 
Most European countries hnve only 
developed systems of higher education 
rather than collections of isolated 
institutions in the twcntictliccntury. or 
even after 1W5. The iigc of the rectors’ 
conference itself Is ;l revealing clue. 

ath Mnlycrwry this year. It was 


So can a CRE assembly he more 
than un occasion for rather sentimental 
rhetoric that seems to assert n superior 
understanding that cannot fairly lie 
justified? The answer is yes - for two 
reasons. First the universities of 
Europe, along with (hose of North 
America, Japan and Australia, are in 
the forefront of development with all 
its problems and opportunities. Along 
with these other universities they grap- 
ple with the divisive character of 
expert knowledge, the incestuous na- 
ture of relations between the academy 
and the economy, the pressures of 
mass socialization which is now one of 
their most contested roles. Like these 
other universities they must address 
the political and ultimately moral 
issues raised by the increasing division 
of world higher education into the 
knowlcdgc-nch and the knowledge- 
poor. In other words it is their mod- 
ernity not their antiquity which can 
justify the wcck-long assembly in 
Athens. 

The second reason takes us back to 
those ceremonial ghosts lurking buck- 
stage. Just as the managerial issues 
that dominutc the “public" world of 
higher education must he set in the 
context of the academic issues that arc 
the substance of its “private" world, so 


both must be seen in the larger 
framework of deeper hut simmer 
values. What is a university for? The 


fact that there cannot be n single 
answer in modem society docs not 
invalidate the question. For if we do 
not articulate the fundamental educa- 
tion. d purposes of vim lifelm cilucil- 

tion systems, they will be ruled by 
myopic bureaucracy. 

It may be easier to defiite these 
purposes within the context of the. 


Of Europe Jo manv JSiSSSn* ten thnt these systems of higher cducu- S ’ n ,han Wl,h,n the inevitably 

wm HUB lisa 

J Italy and elsewhere. ’ g™ ™ kc « significant contribution 

to its modern definition. 

Onward Christian scholars 
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Northrop Frye’s The Great Code, far 
from represeming a backlash, were the 
culmination of the modernist method. 



The dominant figure In news iu 
currcnl affairs today is Arthur 
gill. Despite his Insistence that u 
news U controlled and twisted by u* 
people behind it, he seems to hiT. 
rare mastery of the media and on th 
whole comes out of It well. 

He came out of It well also a fa 
months ago when I had him la « 
house for what we called a "pttk 
sophlcal discussion" about the K 
of work. I had met him some yean 
ago when we had shared the oii 
platform as members of a lond 
brains trust and had recently bn 
attempting (not very successfully) b 
help his architect to steer the m 
building for the NUM through Ik 
local authority in Sheffield. Unforit 
nntely the design involves thedem* 
tlon of a listed building -of no grot 
value, but Sheffield Is short ofutW 
buildings having demolished iqj 
they could get their hands on tn the 
1960s and early 1970s. 

Uut I had for some time Blsohidh 
mind a kind of continuing semhurli 
the polytechnic In which acadraki 
like me could discuss with people oft 
different background oneoflhemd 
important of all the soda! questiw 
of our time. That Is, what Is hipp- 
ing to the nature of work, id 
therefore employment, espccUjrh 

Ihm U e U* nf II.. ... » U.I-.JVSI «• 

must, and Indeed does, make bk 
jobs unnecessary. 1 could think tfn 
one with whom 1 would prefer k 
discuss this than Arthur Scargifl-« 
came With his architect to dixos 
iniiii ms omitting and that probien 

It was n fascinating and frequenty 
hilarious afternoon. My teenage do- 
dren were captivated by him and bad 
no doubt that they would vote for hh 
If a vole were ever wanted (which I 
suppose it might be one of Ik at 
days). For Arthur Is not only wQ 
read and n first rate conversational- 
ist; he cun also be very hinny and lit 
superb mimic. His Imitations of well 
known politicians were brillladg 
observed; bis performances as sent 
of tho toughest trade union leadersh 
America were as vivid as Mjp 
Yarwood's and bctterlacontent.Tu 
sheer charm of the man Is InftcllopJ. 
I had been driven to Sheffield by hu 
driver and knew whnl loynlly JJJ 
commands among his friends bm 
stair. 

The only problem was to get Wnjlj 
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UbcraJ clergy. 
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- seen a 

marked qUicl^nmgofthe theological 
pulse in Britain. The THES, returned 
from an 1 1 -mouth shutdown lb 1979 S 


- ..modernist text: ahthoS ^ f: :P° 
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stimulate comment. Instead « 
sorted out parties, politicians, 
Gormley and (for him) ot 5 er J“! 
popular figures. We discussed mw 


NUM had mgjor Investment* 
Washington, notably the . 
Watergate. But despite 
attempts to get onto my suhjwnc • 
would not talk about It. Indeed J* 
regarded ft as a problem aiww i 
sorted out. 

This was of course before the gr«j 
Strike. Reading Arthurs coranjjj 
since It started it seems to me IJ J® 
unwillingness to talk about the W* . 
of work was in no way untypje^- 1 " 
so far as he has a policy, It 
all the mines open, however JJJ. 
may be,, to keep, In short, the 
down the ridne. The new 
that enables them to work twoug -;. 
remote control and retfoce wow?* 
hours seems not to have figured w . , 
well publicized arguments. ■ ... 

h Nor did It with m! VW 

-wr talk about In the three or to? • 

bqurs we spent that afternoon? • 

answer Is simple and I 
unsurprising. ' Arthur talked 
Wmscjf. 
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Dual demand for more res 
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The two most influential bodies in higher education today 
reveal their agenda for the rest of the century and demand 
ibelter deal from the Government. Both the University 
Grants Committee and the National Advisory Body take a 
more optimistic view of the future demand for higher 
education than the current Government forecasts and 
their submissions to Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, put the case for resources to 
match. 

In an unprecedented display of unanimity, the two 
bodies have included a common chapter in their reports, 
reinterpreting the Robbins principle of access to higher 
education and defining its role in society. The ability to 
benefit becomes the dominant criterion in assessing 
suitability for study. 


byNgaioCrequer 
sndJohn O’Leary 

A trenchant call for more resources, 
additional academic staff and a rise in 
undent numbers are the key recom- 
mendations in the UGC report, which 
demands an end to further disruption 
ud decline. 

"New courses must be established, 
research must be strengthened, unsuit- 
able or redundant buildings must he 
sold or demolished, full advantage 
must be taken of advances in technolo- 
gy to increase the effectiveness or 
•wdiing, staffing problems must be 
.overcome, organisation must lie Im- 
proved," the report says. All this was 
■Kesiary to undo the damage to the 
uitversiUes because of the cuts jm- 
iwed by the Government in 1981. 

«r Peter Swinnerton-Dycr, chnir- 
JMiiof the UGC agreed this week that 
aereport was the committee fighting 
It would be a bloody miracle if 
wpt everything we want hut wc have 
pul things into a priority." lie said, 
on the list Is a call for ut lenst 


he a loss to higher education and to the 
nation which could not be defended, 
the UGC says. But universities must' 
prune their small and weak depart- 
ments, nnd only those that did would 
be rewarded financially. 

There will be more discrimination in 
research funding. “The pressure is too 
strong for us to resist even if we had 
wished to,” Sir Peter said. 

The shift towards science and en- 
gineering would increase if resources 



The 

great 

debate: 

full 

analysis 
of the 
UGC 
and NAB 
advice, 


1 — IV 


meeting chaired by Mr Peter Brooke, 
undersecretary for higher education. 


on Monday. Only minor drafting 


were provided, but not at the expense 
of the arts. There arc also calls for 



increasing the equipment grant by u 
quarter, creating an industrial “sccd- 
corn” fund, a procedure for scrutiniz- 
ing courses, longer probation for staff 
and expunded continuing education. 

The report will he the main item on 
the agenda of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors ami Principals when it 
meets in Cambridge later this month. 

Lord Flowcni, chairman of the 
CVCP said this week he thought the 
committee would welcome the general 
tenor of the report. 

The Association of University 
Teachers said it was pleased that after 


changes were demanded by the loca 
authority members of the committee. 

As a result, the controversial de- 
mand for equal funding for teaching 
with the universities survives in the 
NAB’s report, despite reservations 
expressed by DES representatives. 
But the preservation of existing fund- 
ing levels is made the first priority. 

Other radicHl proposals include the 
introduction of a two-year degree for 
high-fliers, a new pool of money for 
research, n loosening of local authority 


a common unit of resource. 

At Monday's meeting a start was 
made on two of the policies identified 
in the report. A statement or research 
was agreed, setting an initial target of 
£10in additional money to fund re- 
search activity in polytechnics and 
colleges. A working group which in- 
cluded two research council chairmen. 


endorsed the view expressed in today's 
report that at least HOm was required 


control of colleges and polytechnics 


»nouiu rise io 
ky the end of the decade 
L hould 1x5 significant in- 
m home postgraduates and 
studentships. 

'tnifwu? \ r nnlvcrsities were given 
to fr 1 * und l n 8" th ere would have 
wm.S 5Ur ^’v. a,laou i h the Govern- 
4 ,jj* the UGC would have to 
wte which to choose. 

0 “ !t assets go to waste would 


three years of vacillation and bowing 


to Government dictates, the UGC hat 
finally decided to stand its ground and 
protest. 

But the AUT was concerned about 
two aspects of the report - the call for 


greater selectivity in research funding 

tic 


and the implication that small depart- 
ment were necessarily weak. 

The National Advisory Body’s 10- 


point plan for polytechnics and col- 
leges was given final approval at a 


and the establishment of a centre for 
higher education policy studies. 

Student numbers in the public sector 
arc set ut approximately their present 
level for the rest of the century, with 
the improvement of access to higher 
education one of the objectives of 
polytechnics and colleges. Another 
aim would be to provide more voca- 
tionally oriented courses. 

The report was immediately wel- 
comed by the National Association of 
Teachers in Further Education. A 
statement from the union expressed 
particular pleasure that the provision 
of adult and continuing education had 


been accepted as a maior responsibil- 
ad I 


ity, and that the call had been made for 


by the end of a three -year period. 

It was also ngreed that a start should 
be mude on reducing the bureaucracy 
involved in course approvals. A pilot 
project will begin next month in the 
Yorkshire and Humberside, and 
Southern regional advisury councils to 
monitor the effects of a new system of 
programme approvuls. A report will 
be presented next spring, showing 
what difference tho now system, giving 
institutions power to alter courses 
within an agreed programme of work, 
would have 'made. 

Following the committee’s meeting 
with Sir Keith Joseph last week, in 
which they pressed for extra money for 
capital projects, it was agreed to 
approve n £5m capital programme 
under protest. Two colleges and eight 
polytechnics were chosen to start or 
continue building projects, while the 
committee waits for a reply to its 
requests to Sir Keith. 
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Enter Papandreou, stage left 


from Peter Scott 

ATHENS 

The harsb light suddenly broke into 
the Aegean twilight as Mr Andreas 
Papandreou, the prime minister of 
Greece, rose to address the assem- 
bled European ministers and vice 
chancellors in AlhenB this week. 

This was prime time television for 
the Greeks and a bewildering even 
bizarre experience for the rectors. 
Transported 15 miles down the coast 
to a luxury hotel they were witnessing 
a sudden eruption of politics into the 
academic world with all the sharp- 
edged drama of a Greek tragedy. 

Mr Papandreou's message to the 
conference of European rectors 


(CRE) was glaringly honestly polltlc- 
i because his real aim was to 


reSSr (^ek Intellectuals through 
thehr television. He did not cloak It In 
disguising piety for the benefit of the 

riming rector*. . 

The agenda for Ihe university was 
simple: “peace, : freedom, national ■ 
Independence.” Forbhn the neutral • 
university was a reactionary iMtilp- 
IIob and the poOtkized iuilveralty an 

’honest Meal. 

, aift Mr Papandreou enfyr jd two , 

cayMfa , 



reject intellectual traditions. ,( But 
Intellectnal traditions does not mean 
unchangeable values," he warned. 

llren the lights were switched off, 
tbe prime minister left and the 
academic twilight resumed. The rec- 
tffrsj by now hungry for dinner, 
selmed relieved. The American raza- 
mataz and the uncompromising radi- 


calism of Mr Papandreou's Interven- 
tion had disturbed many of them. 


Papandreou 


independent university (good), 

• “independence means something 
entirely different from neutrality. It 
means independence Judgement and 
, values, a notion indissolubly Unked 
with the process of science. The latter 
' ineans the alienation of scientific 
judgments frpm, the philosophical 
: aruf historical foundations that define 
sdentlflc proWemi.” , 
r Second, MWkfM ; 

f the.tradttlopal uqirwrity was not td : 


Here was a polilldan who had him- 
self been an academic during his erile 
from the dictatorship of the colonels 
and was not afraid to mix 'the two. 
Here was a man of more than 60 who 
praised the "French May" which 
maybe some rectors present remem- 
bered with less joy. 

But perhaps thefr. 
conceived. The only difference be- 
tween Mr Papandreou and their own 
prime ministers In their demands of 
tbe university may be his enthusiastic 


relief was mis- 


and open acknowledgement of them. 
In Bril * ■" 


loin, and elsewhere, no one 


-a & 

tage 


iresence fin. higher education 
"ousness of greater advan- 
to ; political . realists '.than 


academic Idealists. .•Perhaps after all 
ibouIdhnv« & Wft warmed 




theiicto^s 
by. rather-, than » ihrUfik/frpmi 'the 


Research 


support 

‘buoyant’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
There is no firm evidence of a fall in 
total support for university research, it 
spite or the litany of complaints fron 
academics over the post thr 


in 
from 

ic post three years. 

This conclusion emerges in a paper 
being discussed at the British Associa- 
tion ror the Advancement of Science 
today and presented by Mr Ted Butler 
of the Technical Change Centre. After 
a very detailed review of information 
about support for research in universi- 
ties from different Government 
sources, he finds there were real 
increases at least up to 1982/83. 

The figures for funding flowing into 
university research derive from tatting 
up contributions from the University 
Grants Committee. Government de- 
partments and the research councils. If 
the totals are adjusted using the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals’ index of university costs - a 
specialist indicator of academic infla- 
tion - the figures still show thnt official 
support for academic research appears 
to be higher in real terms In 1982/83 
than in any of the preceding five years. 

Sir Bruce Williams, the director of 
the Technical Change Centre, sup- 



y 

search Councils that real resources for 
university research hnve fallen 
sharply. 

Mr Butler concedes that there arc 
many uncertainties in the figures, 
especially on the cost indexing used 
which inay differ fOT research. Howev- 
er, he also finds an increase between 
1976/77 nnd 1982/83 In ihe number of 
academics doing full-time research, 
although there has been a significant 
fall in the numbers of full-time post- 
graduate students. 

Sir Bruce also suggests that the 
apparent rise in support for research 
may derive from an increase in prop 
ortioin of staff In science and technolo- 
gy, taking no account of a fall in 
spending on non-staff items needed for 
research. He stresses that university 
statistics for research and development 
are in a very unsatisfactory state. 

This is one area of agreement which 
unites all commentators. The second 
annual review of Government re- 
search and development prepared by 
the Cabinet Office, previewed today 
by Dr Robin Nicholson* the Prime 
Minister’s scientific adviser, still relies 
on the UGCs own estimate of cash for ■ 
university .ressearch from the block 
grant, which is widely regarded as 
unreliable. 

It does show for the first time how 
the UGC’s grand total is arrived at, by 
adding estimates for four different 
areas. The UGC estimates for 1984/85 
are £I44m on medical research, f97m 
on social sciences, £229m in the natural 
sciences and £ 1 00m in engineering and 
technology. The committee is now 
working to refine these estimates for 
future years, notably by devising a new 
test of the amount of rime academics 
spend on research to 'succeed the 
experiment in diary-writing some 
years ago which is used for current 
guesses. 


The figures prepared by theTCCarc 
part of ibe second stage of the British 


Association's project for a national 
“science audit . Other papers trying to 

al dtsci- 


advance this idea jri individual 
piines also illustrate the difficulties. 

All three of the BA sections which 
agreed to; try gpledce audits found 
problem^ with' research and develp- 
ment price indexing. In geology, Pro- 
fespgr.Ron Oxburgn of Queen’s .Col- 
lege, Cambridge fghrid there we^e ho 
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Misjudging QERINTs achievements 

electron-positron collider (SPEAR) at management must be poor, they laboratories? All lab 
. m *°H r Stanford. It was supremely the '‘rieht" arauc. What can the matter he? Well menus have Hiffimlt » 


Sir, - According to two social scientists 
from Sussex quoted in your article 
“Too many managers spoil CERN 
research" (THES, September 7) ihc 
productivity of (he laboratory has been 
reduced by the problems of handling 
“the various national interests in- 
volved in CERN". 

The article says that over the period 
of 1969 to 1978 the European Nuclear 
Research Centre produced fewer sen- 
sational discoveries than laboratories 
in the United States, a fact appreciated 
in the world particle physics commun- 
ity before Messrs Irvine and Marlin 
appeared on the scene to apply their 
tediously lengthy effort of hindsight. 


But these authors remain oblivious to 
the obvious fact that the quire extraor- 
dinary success of the Americans in that 
decade is due to one machine, the 


electron-positron collider (SPEAR) at 
Stanford, it was supremely the “rignt" 
machine for t|ie physics of. the time. 
CERN, with Proton accelerators, had 
a great success.', the discovery of a new 
form of the weak interaction’ (the 
neutral-current),- and several other 
results of outstanding importance 
which will show the balance to be more 
nearly even when a Sefiops-historV (if 
this epoch is written. Bur Stanford 
must be given the honours over that 
period, ifscience is to be judged like a 
! ‘Top of the Pops". 

Marlin and Irvine, having set out on 
a project to judge CERN. ignore (or 
do not understand) the obvious and so 
seek an “explanation" of this differ- 
ence in performance in terms of man- 
agement style. If CERN has, in their 
eyes, performed less well, then its 


Extramural role Poets cornered 


Sir, - Professor Fordham's cogent 
analysis (THES, August 31) of what he 
secs ns the future role or university 
adult educators is weakened by the fact 
thnl he docs not appear to take Tull 
account of the wide variety of condi- 
tions in whiclj university adult educa- 
tion is carried^ ul 
F ora university which serves a large 
and perhaps relatively sparsely popu- 
lated area, the process lie advocates - 
of turning on their heads the functions 
of foil time extramural staff - would 
seriously endanger links with the local 
community developed by resident 
tutors. 

■niesc members of the university 
staff, who arc both subject specialists 
and are already involved in prog- 
ramme development, often provide the 


only, or a large percentage of, courses 
taught by university staff in areas 
distant from the university. If Profes- 
sor Fordham's prescription is to he 
followed, ways will need to be found to 
continue the specialist teaching they 
provide so that work by university staff 
can coptinue to be found well beyond 
the university campus or its immediate 
environs. 

• Moreover, any move to lessen the 
teaching commitment of Full time staff 

action would seriously weaken the 
base of pragmatic knowledge and 
experience on which the work of the 
proposed new breed of university adult 
educators is to be built 
Yours faithfully, 

R- W. AMBLER. 

lecturer in history and warden of the 
Doughty Cent re. Great Orimsby. 


1 Sir, - While 1 am glad that a critic 
; who makes if so clear that he Is totally 

' uninterested In the sort of Inquiry on 
; which I have been engaged should 
find some merit In The Poet and his 
A"f!! e, i c , e r , lwo inaccuracies in Mr 
Philip Hobsbaum s review (THES, Au- 
gust 31) call for correction. 

His statement that much of my 
matter “has appeared elsewhere", 

?SrL ,C Vltf y ,n Ett * lf sh Literature 
titl 5-1832, Is seriously misleading. It 
s true that It was my reading oftfte 
tellers of Shelley for lluit book which 
gave me the Idea for (he present 
investigation, and of course certain 
quotations from these letters (as from 
the letters of Byron » mny be fouad In 
both books; but the chapters oo the 
two poets in my latest study are 
recent work, strengthened (os I hope) 
by a deepened understanding of their 
wJ tings. 

The remark that The Poet and his 
Audience "pairs . . . off” the six poets 
“to form a set of contrasts” is also 
careless. It is as illuminating to 
compare Pope and Byron, or Dryden 
and Tennyson, as to compare Byron 
fijJi My object Is not to 

'pair the poets who happen to occur 
in adjacent chapters but to Invite my 
readers to consider some of the ways 
in which a poem comes into existence 
at a particular time and In a particu- 
lar place, as the work of a man. 
writing for a particular audience. 
-This necessarily entails some consid- 
eration of what Mr Hobsbaum terms. 


management must be poor, they 
argue. What can the matter be? Well, 
.•‘there is a ready answer, they say: 
American laboratories are run by 
brilliant autocrats while CERN is an 
international laboratory languishing 
under the grey and debilitating influ- 
. cnee of committees all accountable (oa 
dozen political masters. A view cer- 
tainly guaranteed to catch headlines. 
But anyone who has ever had the 
slightest acquaintance with the ways 
CERN’s scientific programme is hand- 
led knows that there is no such political 
interference, and Martin ana Irvine 
produce not an iota of evidence to 
support this bold assertion. 

Why do rhey not blame the occa- 
sional lapses from wisdom - retrospec- 
tively judged - at American laborator- 
ies on the fact that they arc national 




laboratories? All laboratory manage- 
ments have difficult policy decisions to 
take and it is the essence of ex- 
perimental science that the “rightness'’ 
of some decisions cannot be known 
until the experiments are done; hut 
Irvine and Marlin do not understand 
this, they think planning in fun- 
damental science is like that in a car 
factory: all you have to do is get your 
market research right. 

Thus the omens for the value of their 
predictions of the future to be released 
to an impatient public in December are 
not good. At least a delay in the 
current publication has saved them red 
faces over the successes of the CERN 
W and Z discoveries. 

JOHN MULVEY, 

Department of Nuclear Physics, 
University of Oxford. 


Iff: 


mm 






P v ? rs ? as a '^ Union control 


welcome it is to read that 
Bntlsh aid policy is to be partially 
reversed {THES, August 10). A com- 
prehensive survey of manpower re- 
quirements in the universities of de- 
veloping countries is long overdue. Of 
equal Importance is a reappraisal of 
the rationale behind which academic 
disciplines are to be supported. For 
example, in Kenya geographers re- 
ceive no British salary sujralementa- 
JK whereas other disciplines like 
biology and chemistry do. It is difficult 
to find any justification for this. The 
geography department has been more 
undereiafTed In the five years that I 
been Working here and who is to 

would .have thought that studying soil : 
erosiori or urban development liras of 
more Importance than studying wood 

Itee or small mammals. ■ . • 

Elsewhere in the same issue Dr 
Sparrow writes of the consequences of 
Ihe withdrawal of British supple- 
mentation in Africa. I can only echo ' 
ms conclusion that something needs to 
be done. A good start wou|dbe British 
aid based on real needs and a sound 
acadomie rationale, 

Yours faithfully, : 

R. C. FOX, 

Kenyatla University College. 

Kenya. ■ 


Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
tiie. rlghf to cut- op- amend them, if 
necessary. ... • . ; 

. :!*!*» ■ 


s "> ** , As a Student of trade union 
education, I found the picture painted 
of It bv Glyn Powell (THES, August 
24) a false one. The TUC education 
department uses two methods to con- 
trol courses which are fonnally the 
presenre of the education institutions 
to which it sponsors students. First, 
such courses are presented by a variety 
of institutions at the same time and 
within the same area. Fop instance, in 
one area one can find an extramural 
department, the Workers’ Education- 
al Association, a polytechnic and a 
college of further education all 
teaching the same TUC course: 

• Favourable treatment can therefore 
bc 1° the Institutions which 

swept TUC philosophy. Not only, is 
“W no formal machinery through 
which e^ucktore from different institu- 
I tions can together meet the TUC to 
discuss course provision, there is no 
. formal means by which tutors or 
institutions are party to the centralized ■ 
production of materials. Not surprl- 
apgiy. where individual tutors are 
involved, in production of materials 


Shelley and Byron 

with carcftil distaste, “the penumbra 
of historical background". 

While! am flattered to be associ- 
ated with A. C. Bradley and C. S. 
Lewis I am not conscious of belonging 
o any “school of criticism”, nor toil 

u°IT y me ,hat ™y “methodology" 
should strike Mr Hobsbaum as 
"somewhat elusive”. In my latest 
book l have tried to discover how the 
poets with whom I am concerned ' 
were able to w rite such masterpieces 

they are required once again to iden- 
tifr^losrfv w'th the TUC approach. 

The TUC, moreover, claims a 
monopoly of tutor training. Tutors 
who have not been “briefed" by the 
TUC, they assert, cannot leach on 

kT the y are universi- 

ty lecturers of many years r experi- 
ence. Tutors claim that this system is’ 
aMin used In a discriminatory fashion. 
Certain tutpre are not invited to brief- 
ings, and therefore, the TUC argues 
cannot teach the courses. 

_This monolithic approach by the 
IUC means that many different 
aspects and viewpoints are not repre- 
s?nted, despite the Fact that many 
tutors find the TUC’s educational 
approach both naive and primitive. 
There are real problems in trade union 
, many of r wh , lch ar e discus- 
KL i, !? Ere fessI 9P al journals. 
The Industrial Tutor and the Trade 
Union Studies Journal. Little will be 

by sweeping such problems 
under the carpet. ■ ■ 

Yours faithfully, . 

CHRIS ORAVELL, 

- cal,on ’ Open Uni- 



Engineering 

demand 

Taylor 

achievement" to study elect^ a ? Wo 

nients°" ld make 

• J hc u number of graduates ream 

is doubtful since even a casual^ 1 
|of the relevant advertised pan of ^ 
labour market reveals high substir^ 
bility between qualifications andS 
penencc, especially in the techoolo* 
ist/technician area. ^ 

• The number of those who achievi. 
certain score at A level Is on aim- 
tered figure as recent public disema 
has drawn attention to. 

• The evidence that A level ma 
contribute a great weight to m- 
ployers selection criteria is not \ tr) 
strong. Personal characteristics » 
predominant in a procedure vifcki 
remains basically interview based, 

• A level results are not a veiygood 
predictor of degree results, nor do fa ; 
“add value” in the subsequent carta ■ 
in general. 

Put shortly there are many ronton 
achieving acceptable results s a 
electrical engineer of which the ud- 
versity route (and its further props 
sian to chartered engineer) is & 
longest and therefore most intmali 
from the manpower planning paid d 
view. The variation in the nambn 
produced and or their perccivedqud 
ty within wide limits probably camni 
be mannged. 

The proposed forecasting varisHfs 
of doubtful validity as a measure d 
enlibre, or as a predictor of eduuded 
or career success. 

What we need to understand aria 
is n fair and valid measure of b 
capacity to undertake study, and tba 
we need to pay rather more attedwt 
to including in those studies some a 
least ol ihc elements of knowledge** 
the student actually can put toose{# 

•l.i : 


Literal m 0Q h i n Cl new salary scales in further 

-w ■ • “ ' education that eaeh principal ieetkirer 

Sjri ? One presumes that' Hw r»pm is now ' worth more than four prin- 


. Slri r One presumes that the new 
status of “Hqnjary Degree” (T/lES 
Septemher ?) is bestowed upon those 
have d«P!ayed the. fine honing 

cu,s T 

S EOROE HUBBARD,. : 

Ufcar, 

Omerton College. Cambridge: 


cipals. ' u * uur pnn- 

V 1 * JejEtit of the. reported salary 
scale (£13.1)59^116,468) might striS 

SSSSf^” L dlS P ritin 8 ^ 

out your creative 

graphology ^lois raise morale. 
Wtbfully, 

PETER B. WfrSON. • 


nithfufly. 

i b.^vllson, 


OS The Rape of the Lock, Don Juan, 
and the poems hi The Tower and The 
Winding Stair, 

Ddore he attempts his next review. 
Mr Ilobsbnuin would do well to 
reread An Essay on Criticism, with 
particular reference to lines 25 5-6, 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN JACK, 

Pembroke College, 

'Cambridge, 

CB2 IRf, 


Video nasties 

Sir, - We were baffled by Mallory 
Wober s piece “Nasty sights nnd 
sounds’ (THES, August 311. The 
claim that he “reconsiders the argu- 
ments over violent videos" seems non- 
rense. The new genre of video nasties 
has stimulated rital issues, legislation 
and research which are totally ignored 
in his article. THES readers nave a 
nght to expect more than this. 

Pending such a feature may we 
Mirect two points in Wober’s article. 
FIret more than 90 per cent of the 
media coverage on this issue has been 
pro-censorship/anti-video nasties. For 
Wober to suggest that “seven journal- 
jsls, all male apparently suffering 
from psychotic tendencies had "qulck- 
L«rfu?»» nfed attack on censorship 
and HJH s woefully bad research was a 
parody of the history. Moreover two of 
me journalists he named are respect- 
able academics and researchers in this 
field. Second, we fail to see the 

!Si VP o C £ of the media whJch Wober 
cites. Soft pom which one may read on 
some airlines ' tape' slide shows and so 
on have precious little to do with the 
serious Issue; of films and video vio- 
55252?.-' As Fraser concludes in his book, 
n ty A rW . violence is usually 
tne cutting edge of ideas and ideolo- 

SnJi to aU b,unt ed 

beneath Wober s hammer. " 

GUY- CUMBERBATCft 

“S'uni"S™ niC ’ ,i0 " S re5e " rch - 

MARTIN BARKER, . 


that university education addivalocto 
the students' canabililies as wefl a 
his/her character). 


Yours sincerely, 

PETER COPPING, 

Principal lecturer in personnel row 
ugement, 

Manchester Polytechnic. 

Sir, - The regression equation in wf 
nrtlclc “The production line" (/"«■ 
September 7) has been pcrplerioft 
printed. It should have read: 

percentage oi candidates admttled 


. mean-grads - 20.87 . 
j sin J -0.234 ] ) xiM 

Yours sincerely, 

BRYAN TAYLOR, ^ 
Planning Officer, Bath University- 

Valid warning 

Sir, - Mr Raymond R. 
letter on a common vHhdfltiDg 
(THES, August 24) suggests 
my opposition to the Idea, thfl* 

loich of nervousness. Not 

letter was written out of fear- ^ 
bureaucracy will supplant sen® 
■(for the saxe of bureaucracy. 
the Council for National 
Awards was necessary In the . 
1970s to raise, and set sMjgJ 
polytechnics and other infi 1 ^ 
have now adequate expenerce 
setting their own standards. 


The danger of a rommon vai^ 
body is first, that it will delaW 
and stifle Initiative in a penod wj 
change is drastirally n 

second, that it will take pd^Lj. 


suuuiu oc cMiiwx'e _ mill a 
r .and their institutions. There j- 
'ways be mistakes made, wha ^ 

tern there is, but it fo nhei 
responsibility of Insfrtutior^ 
courses: is the best use of 
good practice. . [ 

Youra faithfully, ^ 


sryr.:' .-j 

• ,»r • 
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ArtS-SCience switch Lecturers 
‘is not enough’ face new 



mr 

mmMwm 


by Paul Flather 

Ilr Peter Brooke, under secretary of 
i [or higher education, has con- 
Lfd in public for the first lime that 
hi Government is having second 
foughis about a simple switch in 
student places from the arts to the 

^HMold a one-day conference of 
industrialists, academics, and govern- 
or! officials in London this week that 
Jiiiing the number of arts places 
raid not in itself release enough 
finds to pay for the urgently desired 
increase in science and technology 

^Maiiy industrialists at the Confed- 
eiition of British Industry conference, 
called to debate skills shortages in 
information technology, were arguing 
for a simple switch. But Mr Brooke 
yid this could never be a short-term 
solution, nor could library-based 
places provide scope for boosting 
laboratory-based places. 

Die Government remains commit- 
ted toa longer-term change through to 
fa 1990s, But Mr Brooke referred to 
current negotiations with the Treasury 
to secure extra funds as the way for an 
immediate boost of science and tech- 
nology provision. 

He outlined a series of constraints 
facing higher education in trying to 
overcome current bottlenecks, includ- 
ing the need to find more IT teachers, 
aid the need for industry to put out 
dear signals in terms ot salary mid 
pomouon prospects that it wants IT 
specialists. 

He also said one of the main policy 
Government thrusts would have to be 
to create a greater pool of school 


leavers taking numerate and scientific 
A levels: it could he a disservice in the 
long run just to divert existing science 
students into the IT area. 

Mr Brooke said the success of any 
initiative to create a new IT institution, 
widely canvassed in recent months, 
would bc crucially dependent on the 
strength of the commitment from in- 
dustry before any kind of public sup- 
port could he considered. 

Mr John Butcher, under secretary 
for industry, echoed this theme in a 
warning that it was no good for 
companies to sit back and wait for 
Government to solve the bottlenecks. 
’The lead must come from industry 
and commerce," he said. 

He commended the idea of an IT 
training company, raised in his recent 
report on IT skills shortages. But 
though there was widespread support 
for hybrid institutions which could 
“bolt on" to the present higher educa- 
tion system there was no discussion of 
any specific plans. 

Few proposals emerged about 
where new funding for IT training 
would come from, und Sir Arthur 
Knight, who chaired the CBI working 
party on IT, sent participants home 
noting that a good deal of cold water 
had been poured on hopes for public 
funding, and SRying more work needed 
to be done. 

One idea with surprisingly strong 
support was for IT lecturers to bc paid 
preferential salary rates to persuade 
(hem to remain in higher education as 
trainers. A suggestion from Professor 
Ronald Dorc, at the Technical Change 
Centre, for IT specialists to be given 
“training bonds'*, loans to bc repaid 
over time, remained little discussed. 


Change in attitudes urged 
on non-standard entry 


by Felicity Jones 

Tie altitude of higher education in- 
sWntums to non-standard entry to first 
wpee and diploma courses must 
™nge if the doors arc to bc opened up 
wwintimilng education, a report by 
fcfcfcy Studies Institute says. 

Wth _ non-standard students 
■ecooDtuiB for fewer than 5 per cent of 
total intake, Mr Normnn Evans, 
™«n!or fellow, says that better 
pwoures for assessing experiential 
a more positive attitude to 
students ana changes in central 
foment funding tor part-time 
C(3 ®sm are essentialT 
Tmrty-flve Institutions were analy- 
22 ? wh,ch on, y four polytechnics 
anS? d £ l ^ n i ll0n 100 non-standard 
r^o'sln 1980/81. A close link was 

Si??- a succ£ ssful DipHE 
2 and the total number of mature 
tJJ 1 a we - n ; s,il * mostly concen- 
nitly in ,he social sciences and huma- 

JJf n ^P° rt ^und that the external 
H* I polytechnics and colleges 
|C“P , the surplus of well-qualified 

& m“id n,i,ita,cd a8ainsl 
^although many had policy 
^ j-ounng maturer stu- 
^mythology. about the Council 


for National Academic Awards res- 
tricting entry to 10 per cent on courses 
hud held down the intake. 

Mr Peter Toync, chairman of the 
CNAA projcci committee which com- 
missioned the report, thought non- 
slundiird entry had probably declined 
in the Inst two years. 

But he said: There arc straws in the 
wind that over the next few years 
institutions will need to change their 
approach nnd therefore this report and 
its recommendations arc timely. 

“Both the National Advisory Body 
and University Grants Committee re- 
ports on continuing education made 
encouraging noises ubout opening up 
the doors. So the time is ripe for 
reassessing procedures and changing 
attitudes. 

Mr Toyne wanted to see institutions 
giving serious thought to definite 
targets for non-standard entrants with 
specific quotas and clear statements of 
intent. 

“It has been bubbling away in the 
background for a number of years," he 
added. “Now with the prospects short- 
ly of fewer 18 -year-oIas it is about to 
become a serious issue.” 

Access to higher education: non-stan- 
dard entry to CNAA first degree and 
DipHE courses (CNAA development 
services, publication six). 


pay gap 

by David Jobbins 

University lecturers face a widening' 
pay differential with their clinical 
academic colleagues next year - even 
before their current pay negotiations 
are completed. 

The vice chancellors have decided to 
pay the full two-stage 6.9 per cent 
award to clinicals in line with the 
settlement for National Health Service 
doctors and dentists. 

Although it will cost only 4.6 per 
cent in the current financial year, the 
award - 3 per cent backdated to April 
and 3.9 per cent on November I - will 
significantly raise the base point for the 
1985 award and widen further what 
leaders of the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers regard as an already 
unacceptable salary gap. 

The decision to fund the award to 
some 2,300 academic clinicals was 
taken after the Treasury blocked extra 
cash requested by the universities to 
finance 80 per cent of the award as in 
1982 and 1983. 

Taken in advance of the vice-chan- 
cellors* annual retreat later this month, 
at which pay questions are expected to 
figure largely in the discussions, the 
decision will increase a clinical profes- 
sor's salary to £25,962 from November 
compared with the current non-clinical 
professorial average of £20,300. 

In Us case for improved pay, the 
AUT expressed its concern at the way 
the differential was rapidly widening - 
from 14 per cent in 1981 to 20 per cent 
before tne latest award to clinicals, 
which opens up the lead to 28 percent. 
A rise of 4.75 per cent, tne offer 
already rejected by the AUT, would 
still lead to a gap of 22 per cent. 

Because of the small numbers in- 
volved, the cost to the university 
system of meeting the extra costs this 
year are not great. But there are fears 
that the impuct in future years on 
universities with large concentrations 
of clinical ncademics could be serious. 

The AUT is pressing for a meeting 
of Committee A. the first stage of the 
academics' negotiating mnehmery ill 
advance or the vice chancellors’ retreat 
which begins on September 22. 

Meanwhile, Sir Kcitli Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, has annoqnced he will not 
seek to black the 4.6 per cent plus £330 
for lecturers at Ihc lop of the lowest 
salary scale. 











Students at the last of the Open University summer schools take a 
break in the tranquil grounds of Westfield College, London. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of inquiries from next year's hopefuls He 
unanswered due to administrative staff shortages. The OU’s policy on 
frozen posts due to Its financial squeeze means there is only one 
part-time member of staff on hand to process the flood of letters. 

Peace studies defended as 
professor goes on the attack 


A robust defence of peace studies in 
higher education - “a subject which 
our civilization cannot afford not to 
study" - was mounted this week by 
Professor James O’Connell, professor 
of peace studies at Bradford Uni- 
versity. 

He was giving an opening address to 
a three-day conference on peace stu- 
dies, a subject which has provoked 
criticism and controversy during the 
past year. The Bradford school set up 
the conference to mark its first 10 years 
of undergraduate teaching. 

Professor O'Connell, with clear re- 
ference to pro-nuclcar and right-wing 
critics, some of whom were in the 
audience, said there was now accept- 
ance of the study of peace “apart from 
academics rooted in an unbudgino 
status quo and those upset by the belief 
that peace studies had fallen into the 
hands of their political opponents." 

He pointed out that the main impact 
of peace studies und its most pervasive 
influence conics in any case through 
other academic disciplines, particular- 
ly the social sciences of politics, socio- 
logy, economics and psychology. 

,v What peace studies does,’’ he said, 
"is to lake probloms of order thnl arc 
already considered in or touched on 


within the disciplines and to deal with 
these problems in a coordinated way 
and with a unified focus”. 

Professor O’Connell then went on to 
define the main topics in the MA 
course including concepts of peace, 
freedom, and justice (philosophy and 
theology), peace between states and 
frorld regions (international relations 
and economics), peace between races 
and ethnic groups (politics and sociolo- 
gy), peace between social classes (poli- 
tics, economics and sociology), and 
peace between labour and manage- 
ment (industrial relations, sociology 
and economics). 

Peace studies could also bc easily 
introduced as a minor component In a 
decree or course in politics, sociology, 
philosophy or t heology, as for example 
at Berkeley, the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The subject needs “to lake as much 
interest in the hn lance of weaponry ns 
docs nn institute of strategic studies 
und as much interest in the tinlancc of 
power ns an institute of international 
politics," he said. He conceded that 
minimal use of force could well pre- 
vent Interand greater incidence of war, 
blit commended the study as an essen- 
tial theme. 


New bid to save Scotland’s action plan 

A fresh attempt was made this week to into n new body next year, Hnd should Officials of the 
salvage the Government’s action play not be making policy beyond their life Education As&ociai 


A fresh attempt was made this week to 
salvage the Government’s action play 
for lo to 18-year-olds In Scotland, 
following Scottish Office disapproval 
of a previous compromise. 

The scheme’s two validating bodies, 
the Scottish Business Education and 
Technical Education Councils, had 
drawn up a plan postponing the in- 
volvement of private agencies for two 
years, to stave off a union boycott. 

But the Government objected to the 
compromise, first because it prevented 
links between the public and private 
sectors and second because SCOT- 
BEC and SCOTEC are due to merge 


Officials of the Scottish Further 
Education Association and the further 
education section of the Educational 
Tills week, the two bodies accepted Institute of Scotland were due to meet 
a nine-point resolution which states this week to discuss the new proposals, 

that over the next two years they are 

prepared to discuss individual applies- Mr Graham Alison, general secret- 
tions from the private sector, but ary of the SFEA, said there was 

stresses that their validation and mod- considerable concern over the threat 

eration work will be concentrated in to lecturers' jobs from privatization, 
schools, colleges and skills centres. The SFEA has resolved that unless 
The councils have also decided that there were guarantees that no benefit 
since no firm date has been set for their would accrue to private agencies 

merger, decisions for 1985/86 could be through the action plan, members 

made with the status of a recommends- would be recommended to boycott the 

tion to the new body. scheme. 

No evidence of fall in research support 

continued from fron t pane Results from the survey of psychol 

data available on expenditure on dlffe- gy by Professor Mark Haggard 
real areas of geology which used - Nottingham University suggest th 
consistent headings. Tne National En- more information can increase t 
vironment Research Council, the main confusion about how much money 

K sor for geological research, has really going into one scientific fiel 

ged its research classifications He found that 40 universities rcplyi 

many times over the last 10 years to fit to a questionnaire claimed to ha 
new administrative and scientific cate- received £400,000 more in grants 1 
go ries, and Professor Oxburgli sug- psychology from the Science and E 
gests the council should redesign the glneering Research Council in 1982/ 
way it records grant awards. than the council said it had given oi 


Concern over adult language drop-out rate 


.'nature stu .dents drop out of 

tic rniitvA. i .* 


b . ccause ‘oo many 

an oft n j d becausc courses 

aw o?^? r iS'fe :ribed ' a confer- 
Mull educators was told last 

4 LSSB- °^i H new surve y of 

^bethafiS 8 £ education, 

““W 1 SSSS oi ,ts k,nd showed an 

16 F 1 cent 

ftluinn , iniJ 1 8 u 5P a at udents between 

;>Xan Mr! 1 -? nng 1984 - 
k'Cwitie fo? J f' r depin ¥ director of 
‘“formation on Lan- 

at Nottingham 
relatively high 




one of few education authorities insist- 
ingon this requirement. 

The survey, carried out for CILT by 
Mr Philip Handley of Brighton 
Polytechnic, found an estimated 
100.000 people looking to adult educa- 
tion courses to leam languages - a 
major chunk of the whole adult 
market. 

Between the autumn term last year 
and the spring term this year 2,153 
students dropped out of beginners 
French classes (20 per cent of the 
totBl), | .642 dropped out of beginners 
German classes (23 per cent), 1,568 
out of Spanish classes (25 per cent), 
and 1 ,877 out of Italian classes (28 per 

«nl)- ' .. . 


French from 16 to 13 at the beginners' 
level, from 15 to 13 in German, and 
from 16 to 14 in Spanish and Italian. 
Even so Mr Handley believes the 
survey over just two terms under- 
estimates the total likely class closures. 

He also notes that constraints re- 
quiring courses to be run only with 
viable numbers has probably encour- 
aged concentration on the most popu- 
lar languages, with minority languages 
either not offered or discontinued. 
Thus 52 classes were put on last 
autumn in Russian, 69 in modem 
Greek. 48 la Indian languages, but 
1,562 In French. 

Mr Moys said all teachers should be 


Results from the surveyor psycholo- 
gy by Professor Mark Haggard of 
Nottingham University suggest that 
more information can increase the 
confusion about how much money is 
really going into one scientific field. 
He found that 40 universities replying 
to a questionnaire claimed to nave 
received £400,000 more in grants for 
psychology from the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council in 1982/83 
than the council said it had given out. 


Official aupport for academic research In relation to universities' 
recurrent Income (£m) 


- were en.el.er bu. Mill dflifi - Mr 

cant drop-out rates a the intermediate . ff •. . .. - Leicestershire's lead, and 
and advanced levels *.£&*"* cQurses shoiUd be more fully de- 
lammanes. the most popular, for ex alcn un'Hrtnresd 




languages, the most popular: tor ex- 
ample rate* of 17 arid 12 per cent m 
French, and 18 and 11 per cent in 

Overall some fiAnerfsptfilstaiw 
were closed between the , two terms, 
with average class hjzcs tailing -in 


scribed. There was also widespread 
support for more local networks and 
pressure grp^,oMdull;e4watp^O 


1977/78 

1978/79 

1979/80 
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TUESDAY WEEK 1 

America. When I'm at a conference I 
usually spend my time attending to 
the conference programme, but for 
some reason I find Ineed a break, so 
I leave the International Society for 
Music Education at mid-morning to 
visit the downtown community col- 
lege in Eugene, Oregon. It is in a 
four-storey converted multiple store 
rn a prime position on the corner of a 
pedestrianized shopping precinct and 
compared with the adult edueftion 
provision I have seen in England it is 
over-stocked and under-used. How 
many of our adult education build- 
ings have 14 computer terminals in 
one room? 

The canteen in the basement is run 
by people from the local home for 
mentally hnndicapped, with the help 
of a supervisor appointed by the 
adult education committee, and 
other mentally handicapped people 
are employed on the first floor 
sorting stationery and office paper 
work. 

The subjects offered are similar to 
those available in Engtand with 
slightly more emphasis on training 
for employment in office work. The 
coordinator who takes me around is 


the police arc very vigilant, so those 
who fail to show their patriotism are 
fined. 

There is a wealth of history here, 
and while some is being restored and 
guarded, there arc buildings and 
articles which are being allowed to 
decay. The church of San Bias boasts 
an ornate carved wooden pulpit, 
thick with dust and cobwebs, But 
near the door is a mndonnn sur- 
rounded by pieces of mirror in a 
frame. (The conquering Spaniards 
attracted the Indians into churches 
by letting them sec themselves in 
mirrors.) Behind broken pieces of 
these mirrors are fragments of very 
old manuscript. Why can't someone 
realize the value of tne treasures that 
are lying neglected? 

The South American back is made 



taining the shopping - vegetables, 
fruit, grain, clothing, saucepans - 
and a baby somewhere in the middle 
of it. The babies must be made of 
dough; they seem to fit around all 
shapes and sizes of bundles, with just 
their faces peeping out at the world, 



r , — *i Thursday, one- 

nnds rt hard to believe that adult 
education is not fully funded by our 
government, as she thought all En- 
glish education was free. 

TUESDAY, WEEK 2 

Thank goodness the cable cars of San 
Francisco have been restored. It 
would have been disappointing to 
visit this city and not lake a ride up 
and down the roller-coaster streets 
standing on the back .platform of a 
rattling car. 

The Democratic convention is in 
Tull swing, as well as a strike by some 
of the employees of Macy's depart- 
ment store, so having negotiated the 
-troiest rally of strikers in Union 
square it was time to walk through 
tne hundreds of demonstrators rep- 
resenting every imaginable anti- 

O who were gathering to greet 
legates as they left the conven- 
tion . hall. With so many police, 
demonstrators, press, delegates nnd 
others wearing one or more Identity 
labels, where were the ordinary 
citizens? And how many factories nre 
flags? " America makin 8 all those 

TUESDAY, WEEK 3 

Ecuador, in Quito, four taxi drivers 
are not too sure where the tourist 
office is, so Tarrive at the end of the 
wrong road. Continuous questioning 
leads me to the office where there are 
no maps of the city, no tour? can be 
arranged, In fact no help at all. 
Postcards. are difficult to find. like- 
wise stamps but eventually the two 

' l 2 ^ Hllton ho,cl 
where I pay for them In local curren- 

cy of sugars (sucrea). Lots Of little 
tnuyc(e$ circulate; the streets and 
patks .with bells tjflkllng,' selling lee- ■ 
cream, but to me that is a Forbidden : : 
luxury as I haven't had any of the 1 
recommended vaccinations, so can’t 
nsk eating anything that might upset 

It seems to be possible to buy most 
thinM on the streets. One' man is 
walking nlong selling 12. iwops arid 
brushes jwith lpng handles . another 1 
car aerials antf^ headlamps, yet 
another single dgarettes and there, 
are dozens of boys eager to dcan my. 
shoes. Begging is done very quietly, !■ 
almost apologetically, by children 
and old women. 


TUESDAY, WEEK 4 

Peru. The Peruvian flag is a red- 
white-red. It was very much in evi- 
dence in Lima on Saturday, Inde- 
pendence Day, find there are still 


TUESDAY, WEEK 5 

Puno. It isn't any good going to 
South America if you expect every- 
thing to be on time, cannot accept 
that poverty exists in greater volume 
than riches, and look for high stan- 
dards of hygiene. That was why the 
Canadian I chatted to was most 
unhappy when he thought back to 
the holidays he’d spent in Germany 
and Switzerland. But how interesting 
to order coffee with milk in one’s 
hotel, watch the waiter's face while 
he slowly mouthes the word leche, as 
if it is an exoric fruit to be slowly over 
the tongue, wait 15 minutes, then be 
told there is no milk but there might 
be some tomorrow. And two candles 
with two boxes of matches in the 
bedroom are more reassuring than 
the one provided in other hotels. But 
the story of this hotel requires a fuller 
telling - especially as I shouldn’t have 
been there, but somewhere else. 


TUESDAY, WEEK 6 

Brazil, Rio dc Janeiro is beautiful — 
everyone savs so. The taxi drivers 
point out plnces of interest as we 
pass: shop owners stand in doorways 
and when L slop to look in a window 
they ask where I am from and am 1 
enjoying Rio, [ have to say yes, even 
though I am wishing they spoke 
Spanish instead of Portuguese. 

Unfortunately the weather is cold 
(for Rio) and the beaches nre de- 
serted. so my dream of sitting on the 
sand at Copacabann and Ipancma is 
not to be realized. Sugar Loaf moun- 
tain and the Christ statue on Corco- 
vado are both hidden in cloud, but 
the scenes In the street are constantly 
interesting. 7 

Sophistication and necessity are 
wry dose in Rio. In front of one of 
the many shops in Ipancma specinliz- 
ing m Brazilian jewels there is a man 
sitting on the pavement mending 
saucepans, while people push around 
him to get a closer look at the 
emeralds and diamonds. In a frail 
and vegetable market elegant women 
pushing miniature trolleys are load- 
ing them with tropical fruits, while 
one ragged child is trying to sell two 
strings of gnrlic. ■ 

TUESDAY, WEEK 7 J 

S". a ^& aran 8°jhg up the A nut- . 
zpn. TcMperature 98 s 1 humidity 85 
pfer cent - bliss! Nothing to do bilt 
Cit, smm arid witch the Jungle pass, 
until there is a - visit to the' town of 

'fi^s^szssss- 

visible sigiis of poverty, but lots' of 

fpiihl" m fpr Ml , e Md a store °f 
telling Singer, sewing machines and 

hu »dreds bales 6? doth! ™ 

PrazlHiui coffee is the best in South 
America- and London seems such a 
Ipng way away , . . 

Anne Dunn 


by Biddy Passmore 
Social democrats, at their Assembly in 
Buxton, this week voted to promise a 
place in higher education to all young 
people denied their chance by Govern- 
ment cuts. 

But Mrs Anne Sofcr, the parly's 
education spokeswoman, stressed that 
the SDP's top priority should remain 
1 6 to 1 9-ycar-olds and adults who were 
now getting no education or training at 
all. ‘'we must take a tough stand on 
priorities," he said. "Wc must not hang 
on to any particular taboos or knee- 
jerk reactions.” 

She was speaking in support of a 
long motion which pledged the SDP 
not only to make good the cuts of the 
past three years but also to reduce the 
Conservative policy of reducing educa- 
tion spending in line with falling rolls. 

The resources thus “released" 
should be used to increase provision 
for the under fives and over 16s, keep 
down class sizes, invest in mathema- 
tical and technical skills to meet the 
demands of the new technologies, and 
create an integrated system of educa- 
tion and training, it said. 

Mrs Fiona Beckett of Hertfordshire, 
who moved the motion, said the SDP 
would not only improve but change the 
education system. Mrs Thatcher's gov- 
ernment had already cut £80Um and 
the future looked “a great deal 
bleaker", with further cuts of £330m 
planned. But people wouldn't get 
change from the Labour Party either, 
she said. “Money, yes, but no real 
change; they would spend your money 


putting the clock back to 1979". 

Moving the amendment on a higher 
education pledge, Mrs Hilary Long of 
Bristol gave an unusually graphic de- 
scription of the plight of the bulge 
generation. 

Mrs Thatcher wus “a spartan lady," 
she said, “who put her babies on the 
hillside to leave them to the vagaries 
nnd rude winds of the academic cli- 
mate to decide who shall be the A 
graders and who shall die in order to 
construct her meritocracy and her 
master race". Mnny of those young 
people would grow up to be dis- 
appointed and embittered adults. 

The SDP students were dis- 
appointed that a move to get student 
loans rejected outright by the confer- 
ence was defeated. Mr Andrew Dow- 
ler, speaking for the students, moved 
an amendment attacking a loans 
scheme recently put forward by the 
vice chancellors' committee. He said 
the introduction of loans would lead to 
huge costs and bureaucracy and 
added, to loud applause, that loans 
would "undermine the SDP principle 
of equality of opportunity to enter 
higher education''. 

The conference should reaffirm its 
commitment to a mandatory educa- 
tion benefit for all in further and higher 
education, he said. 

But Mrs Sofer said the party’s 
education policy group had not yet 
seen the vice chancellors’ scheme and 
the SDP could not afford to close its 
mind to new proposals. The amend- 


ment was defeated. 

cx«minations C pS^,L N " 

assembly criticiSed the Ast& * ! 
osed by ministers as 
“"certain of execution 
niistie , and still likely RJ & 
education of A level 6 

narrow. Ievel 

Instead, the party ad vocals., 
plcte reform of public itK ' 

with o radical chanjo 
ns a prerequisite. This JSSSfr 
common core, on top 
dents wanting to enter hicR 

ion would tale additionalte; 

east five broad areas. Thi$2£ 
loaded towards their imendedffi 
studies, with some major 

The SDP’s proposal would be « 
with opposition from some quinwr 
higher education, notably Rentes* 
medical faculties, the document® 
cedes, as the amount of detail im* 
before university entry would be leg 
than under present arrangantim 

Bunt thinks this problem hutai 
greatly exaggerated, as the suotarf 
Open University and “open sow 
students demonstrates. And the m 
■suggests the problem might be sohti 
by measures such as adjusting raitw; 
degree courses or by pre-uuiwKi 
assigned work. TES. 
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Furnishing 
a solution 

While most universities struggle lo 
find ways of reducing their staff 
fcvcls, Strathclyde has fust taken (he 
bold step of increasing Us professo- 
rial contingent In the law faculty 
from one to three. 

The university, faced with a dim- 
cult choice between two candidates to 
replace Professor Isaac Miller, who Is 
retiring, decided to appoint both Dr 
Alan Paterson from Edinburgh Unl- 
Joseph Thomson 
JSSL? 1 ln | s CoHege, London, to 
chairs In the law faculty. 

«i3 e . unlvers , ,t y has a,so J us * de- 
cided to appoint Dr Akos Toth, a 
reader In law, who has been at 
Strathclyde for 12 years to a per- 
sonal chair, ft Is common for senior 
academics to be given personal chairs, 
sometimes before being appointed to 
ftiD chairs. 

imonthO previous year, though there 

wlU be four professors and 13 lectur- 
ers. The university has however been 

above the average 10 : 1 , 


South tek’s costs 
provoke open debate 


by Felicity Jones 

The "friendly" multi-media open 
earning system Southlck, which was 
launched Iasi week, has provoked 
some scepticism. 

The high-tech packages of work- 
books, cassettes, videos and prncticnl 
experiment kits in microelectronics 
and advnnced engineering developed 
by 14 colleges, locul authorities and 
companies in (he xouth-enst of Eng- 
land with Manpower Services Com- 
mission money is said to have com- 

K allies like British Aerospace and 
larconl queuing up. 

But Professor Jean Millar, Brunei 
University's director of continuing 
education, thinks that several 
5S2 usa n d tilc packages, retailing hi 
M il cnch, will need to be sold lo break 
even. 

"It remains to be seen whether 
developments like Southtck arc just 
Hie flavour of the month out of fashion 
next year," she said. "I think that 
i-1.7m ts an awful lot of money for 60 
two-day courses. It sounds like quite 
an expensive programme which will 
only be justified if it is well selected 
and stands the test of time." 


students did without close supems 
since it is the teaching costs which i 
to be the most expensive. 

Mr Clive Hewitt, Southtek’s jS 
lor on secondment from Brig! 
Polytechnic, said that it had 

rio ruin .l. ir Uh.. 
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£18,000 to develop the 16-hoar f 
ages which had been 
£1,000 per study hour. 


f TU a . |j CAktllSJVC LUUIIKII 

inc lest would come in how .well the residential school! 


“This leaves quite a large 
outstanding for setting up (hep 
which is meant to be self-fiE 
from next year," Professor I 
added. 

Southtck plans to appoint con 
ciiil sales stnff to sell the lea 
packages direct to companies 
college staff who will sennet 
support units around the countr 
be paid from the registration fe 

The fee, which amounts to C 
study hour, is considered high an 
queried by the Open University! 
tinning education department. 
Paul Bowen, the secretary, said 
most of their courses cost the *ti 
8flp an hour. 

'•Even the more expensive© 
like robotics and business 
ment might cost £3 but this Hw 
extensive counselling, an eiains 
“ he said. 


Joining forces over YTS 


types of scheme, an end to sex bo 
discrimination, better m° n J^ 
schemes with reform or 
alleged "cowboy” operations 
moval of barriers to political 

l i° n ' i 

Mr Phil Woolas. president < 
NUS, said: "The excuse for no 
more has often been 

a m mint rtf WmtinM ■VWlOT^ 1 ’ 

an excuse 

of the oppression of people 
through tne YTS." , 

MrTaul Lewis, doctor ® 
Aid, said: "Changes are ctojriy" 

mnre atirac 


Three youth organizations have joined 
forces to demand major Improvements 
m the Youth Training Scheme when 
they meet Manpower Services Com- 
musion officials later this month. 

Unemployment among trainees who 
complete their courses, high drop-out 
rates, penalizing of trainees who ter- 
minate their training through the sup- <IU „ 

plementary benefits system, and the amount' of resources available 

2 e ™ s ^yrecord are among the our view that this is am HJOW" 

concerns of the organizations, the *■ J — - r " pnnl£ 

National Union of Students, the British 
Youth Council, and Youth Aid. 

They want Government help tor 
trainees unable to find work, an in- 
crease in the £26.25 allowance to at 
least £30 a week, more variation In 
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Oxford awards more firsts 

by Paul Flat i e L, f&SA P e .?P. rn . 1ance of colleges in ln Politics. Philosonh 


uUrds at Oxford University are 

ST wi'h morc smdcnts , P c, f n B 

Hed firsts and less room left for 
5 aristocratic sportsmen of old who 
Zj to receive a “gentlemen s third 

According to new research carried 
MtSa^mrdon for The THES, 13.7 
c ; e nt of all students graduating 
La Oxford this summer were 
awarded firsts - twice the proportion 
»fao won the coveted prize 20 years 

^ore striking still is the decline of 
live third class degree, which this ycur 
iccounied for just 10.5 per cent of all 
Odord degrees, compared to a third of 
students in the 1960s, and 3iiolhcr 3 
percent who were awarded fourths. 
f The Nonington table, a league of 
academic results based on three points 
fora First, (wo for a second, and one for 
a third, is very closely studied by 
academics, students, and school- 
teachers alike, while students con- 
scious of the tough labour market now 
work harder at Oxford, according to 
admissions tutors. 

The Norrington table, however, dis- 


guises the performance of colleges in 
individual subjects - the key most 
applicants are interested in - and the 
new research confirms wide variations 
in college success rates in different 
subjects over the past 12 years. 

The research, applying the Norring- 
ton scoring system to subjects from 
1973 to 1984, shows for example in 
engineering that St John’s College, top 
of the whole Norrington table this 
year, also came out top in engineering 
this year, while Baliiof has been top or 
joint top in four of the last 12 yeare, 
and Oriel has been top twice. 

Worcester, St Edmund Hall and 
Merton all tied top in mathematics this 
year, but Queen's has done best over 
the whole period coming top three 
times, with University. Hertford, and 
St Catherine's each top twice. Similar- 
ly St Catherine’s, founded only in 
1963, came top in physics this year for 
the second time and University has 
done it three times. In chemistry 
Pembroke was top this year, but 
Merton. Queen's, and St Catherine's 
have all been top twice in that period. 


In Politics, Philosonh v and Econo- 
mics, the biggest subject school, St 
John's had the best results this year, 
nut Magdalen has come top three 
times, and in the lop two in seven out 
of the 12 years. Brascnose, University 
and Pembroke have all been lop twice, 
B' alliol, by legend the strongest in 
PPE, has not come first once. 

In modern history. Exeter were top 
this year but Merlon are the runaway 
leaders coming top four limes, while in 
law St John’s were best this year but 
five colleges. University, Magladen, 
Keble, Hertford and Worcester, have 
all been top twice. 

In English, Worcester did best this 
year but University comes out best 
overall coming top three times, while 
Corpus Christi dominates classics com- 
ing top this year for the fifth lime, 
followed by Magdalen top three times, 
and Trinity ana Baliiol twice each. In 
modern languages Worcester was top 
this year for the second time, but New 
College has come top three times, with 
no other college coming top more than 
once. 


Unions pledge to fight 
threat to tenure 


by David Jobbins 
Trade unions have pledged resistance 
to ihc threat by ministers to legislate to 
remove tenure from the universities. 

A resolution attacking the Govern- 
ment’s intention to put commissioners 
into the universities to remove protec- 
tion from dismissal on grounds of 
redundancy or financial exigency from 
all future academic appointments was 
overwhelmingly adopted at Iasi week's 
Trades Union Congress in Brighton. 

The motion proposed by the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, de- 
scribed the plan as an “unacceptable 
interference in freely negotiated terms 
of employment" ana “a direct political 
attack”. 

Dr Ron Emmanuel, the AUT's 
president, told congress: “With these 
changes the Government would be 
able to threaten individual universities 
or individual departments, or indi- 



Search launched for automation director 

He Science and Engineering Re- ginecring, which needs more sophist i- Dr Peter Smith, who rant 
search Council has launched a new catcd robots with flexible programs. robotics programme, will 
directorate to advance industrial auto- The directorate will work along the ACME until a director is f 
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He Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council has launched a new 
directorate to advance industrinl auto- 
mation - but has yet to find a suitable 
director. 

The programme for the Application 
of Computers to Manufacturing En- 
gineering scheme (ACME) will be 
with film over the next five yenrs. 
The SERC advertised for o director 
earlier this year - at £24,000 a year - 
but do appointment has been made. 
Be council has decided to get ACME 
under way without the new director, 
and hope that a firm of headhunters 
an find the right person by the end of 
theyear. 

Tne ACME scheme unites existing 
SERC programmes in computer-aided 
engineering, robots and production 
engineering. It will be purl of a general 
move to extend automation from mass 
production lines to smnll batch cn- 


catca rooots with ttextble programs. 

The directorate will work along the 
same lines as the council's earlier 
robotics work, with grants going to 
university or polytechnic groups who 
have strong links with companies. The 
directorate will want to discuss plans 
for grant applications before they are 
formally submitted. 

Their SERC wants the ACME- 
bneked projects to complement the 
much larger AIvcy programme which 
is geared to wider development of new 
computer techniques. ACME will start 
by inviting applications far research in 
six areas. Tncy include prohleins of 
mamiging islands of automation in 
old-style factories, designing products 
for automated manufacture and in- 
formation networks for factories using 
robots to make a wide range of 
components. 


Dr Peter Smith, who ran the SERC’s 
robotics programme, will administer 
ACME until a director is found. The 
council has persuaded the Department 
of Education and Science to raise the 
permitted salary for the post to 
£30,000, but Dr Smith does not believe 
money is the only problem. “It's a 
difficult job to fill because we're asking 
the near impossible - someone with a 
real understanding of industry and 
academe,” he said 
Meanwhile, Dr Smith will answer to 
n joint management committee 
formed with the Department of Trade 
and Industry, which will begin work in 
September. He felt it was less impor- 
tant to hnvc u director in post at the 
beginning of the programme than in 
one or two years’ time. Then the 
council would need to become more 
selective about which projects to de- 
velop further. 


vidual teachers that if they carry out 
research or teaching the Government 
does not like, funding will be with- 
drawn and the staff will be sacked. 

“It is all part of the process of 
increasing fenr in our society - fear to 
criticize. Tear to speak out for what one 
believes." 

Dr Emmanuel pointed to the Gov- 
ernment’s onslaught on Lhc Open 
University as furtner evidence of its 
determination to stifle criticism. This 
whs endorsed by Mr Ray Lowther, of 
the Transport Salaried Staffs Associa- 


Ron Emmanuel 

tion, who accused ministers of “the 
most underhand, basest form of cen- 
sorship". 

A TSSA amendment, accepted by 
the AUT, condemned the Govern- 
ment's "direct pressure on the OU to 
make changes tn its courses on purely 
political grounds. 

“Congress concludes that the reason 
for the Government's interference in 
these mailers is its dogmatic deter- 
mination to further weaken universi- 
ties' defence against direct political 
involvement," tne motion said. 


Scottish figures show ups and downs 


There has been a drop in the number of 
Scottish students taking full-time non- 
advanced further education courses 
following the introduction of the 
Youth Training Scheme. 

This is revealed in the latest Scottish 
Education Department statistical bul- 
letin, showing enrolments in vocation- 
al further education in 1983. 

Between 1981 and 1982 there was an 
increase of more (hail a quarter in the 


number of students taking full-time 
lion-advanced courses, but this drop- 
ped by 5 per cent in 1983, when the 
YTS was introduced. This figure is 
matched by a dramatic 50 peT cent 
increase in numbers taking block re- 
lease courses, which are open to 
school-leavers on the YTS. 

The bulletin also shows that the total 
number of students in vocational furth- 
er education rose to nearly 188,000, an 
increase of IQ per cent. 
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■ 9" High Resolution Display I Dual Disk Drives 

■ Parallel Printtr Interface ■ Weight Only 26 Lbs 

■ Totally Compatible With Alt Model 4 Disk Programs 
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Jon Turney reports from the British Association for the Advancement of Science conference 


The newspaper silly season traditional- 
ly ends with two grand meetings, the 
annual gatherings of the Trades Union 
Congress and the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

The BA’s aim is to ensure that it is 
outside the season, not part nf it. This 
is hard for a body, ovCr 150 years old, 
whose original role has' been usurped 
by a host of specialist societies. The 
BA is no longer the parliament of 
science. 

Dr David Morley, the association's 
secretary, says he would like the 
meeting to be a festival of science, 
rather than a conference. But the 
breadth this implies is itself a problem. 
The meeting, and the BA itself, needs 
a focus. This must not be too con- 
troversial to deter the two or three 
thousand people who annually de- 
scend on a selected university - this 
year the self-contained 1960s campus 


Steering clear of the silly season 


of East Anglia - to choose from 200 
papers on everything from rural sub- 
urbanization in Norfolk to X-ray astro- 
nomy. The association has always been 
more concerned with securing support 
for science than examining problems 
which it may help crcare. 

The current solution is to try to 
carve out a niche in the fashionable 
field of technology trunsfer. The asso- 
ciation formed h new science and 
industry committee last year, and the 
Norwich meeting saw the launch of b 
glossy magazine, Link Up, to promote 
contacts between academics and com- 
panies. Sir Alastair Pilkington, this 
year's president of (he association, 
hopes the magazine - which will be 





sent Tree to managing directors and 
academics - will make each side more 
aware of the others' wants. 

"Success with Link Up would be 
for someone working on a research 
project in a university to read of a need 
in a company, to realize his resenrch 
work is relevant and offer help", he 
said. So the first issue carries articles 
like "How microbes can help your 
business", and pieces on interferon, 
super computers, and women en- 
gineers, capped by a note of welcome 
from the Prime Minister. 

However, (his docs not make the 
annual meeting an arena for industrial 
problems. There were only around 30 
industrial speakers out of this year's 

‘Researcher, 


200. And unother innovation of last 
year's meeting, the specialist Mason 
conferences, named after the 1983 
president Sir John Mason, fell flat this 
time round. At Sussex last August, [0 
learned societies were persuaded to 
hold meetings alongside the general 
BA session. There are only two this 
year, although Dr Morley userihes this 
to lack of advance planning and is sure 
there will be more in 1985. 

Yet a third new initiative has also 
made faltering progress so far. The 
BA’s "science audit ’ a plan to try to 
assess national support for science, has 
drawn little enthusiasm from the scicn- 


in policy. 

However, the general busing, 

meetings still coramands^Sf 1 ' 
not least from the press jMS*. 
t'cs still seem happy to p|» 
association's traveniiwSS?iE. fe 
and Belfast are ahcAEbi&? 
next two years. In 
often provide a hefty subsidy 25 
meeting, at least mirfKW 

The return to the university 
publicity and often warmer Wifi 
With CIVIC authorities. NcgSS 
with the local council last fiS 
Sussex a chance to point out fowiE* 
money the university contributes l 
the local economy/ The LiveSoS 
meeting helped reestablish the 
image in the wakeof tbcTortctiriok 


Crumbs of hope scattered 


know thyself’ for the gentle scientist 


'll 


Speakers included Mr Nigel Colder (left) and Lord Young. 

Call for ambitious 
journey into space 

Britain needs a new space agency to astronomy or earth sciences 
f«“ r ' lhe ! u .'ure S space l„ odd, Son. the lo™ 


science, and its powerful new applica- 
tions, Sir Robert Boyd, former direc- 
tor of University College London's 
Mullard space science laboratory, told 
the conference. 

Such an agency was necessary be- 
cause British involvement in space 
science and technology needed 
strategic coordination which was im- 
possible if responsibility was split be- 
tween different research councils and 


- — vvmivita aim 

t H°VemmciU departments, he said. 

- • ln Id is presidential address to the 
;■ association's physics section. Sir 
Robert reviewed the new techniques 
for observing the Earth from space, 
which showed great academic as well 
as irtduarial promise. These included 
satellites for crop and resource moni- • 
toring, meteorology, oceanography, . 
dimmology and geophysics. 

All of these were fast maturing 
towards application, but support for 
British. domestic space science had . 
Wien by a factor of four in the last 

■ , decade. We now needed new money to 

.exploit the coming of age of space 
• . science, Sir Robert said. ^ 

■ o' !L ke f he spill between the Science 
and Engineering Research ' Council 

■ apd the; Natural; Envirohiiieni Re- 
. search Council hi; study from space of 

: r^c^Mnstefo'liai'^^^ourhji^a^" 
with words, admirably displayed In 
her welcome to those of us who • 
attended the Democratic Party con- 
vention In San Francisco: “Wei- 1 
; come to this great city on the great 
Pacific Ocean!” : . * 

Francis cq, Mrs 
F^Uutein was ihnost thc Demo- ' 

*, crats» Vke presidential candidate.,' 
Mrt.Feiraro had tbfeti 

children and ione husband, Mrs ; 

* Feinstein has had three husbands I ' 
and onh child; Oil the other hand - 
who knows - her finances might : 
have been Jn belter order, ' *' : 

A consummate politician, Mrs ! 


astronomy or earth sciences. 

In addition, the 10-ycar gestation of 
satellite projects made space science 
especially difficult to manage. This, 
and the need to ensure the social and 
economic benefits of the space revolu- 
tion came to Britain, implied a need 
for a single agency. 

“Unless there is a clear Government 
policy to move into the space ngc, the 
universities' vitally creative role will 
atrophy, and the essential basis science 
will perish," Sir Robert said. 

An even more ambitious proposal 
for space research came from Lord 
Young, who announced a project for 
human colonies In space. The Argo 
venture, also supported by professors 
James Lovelock, Martin Rees and 
Heinz Wolff, is designed to begin 
siudhnng how to colonize Mars. 

f.innnrCT eCt ’ 8 bo< r kcrs wnnl lo raise 

ttfiOiOOQ for two simulations, one to 
examine the properties of the Martian 
environment, the other to study the 
effects of living in a mock-up Mars 
cofony on the inhabitants. 

They hope this might eventually 
lead to an enlarged European space 
programme with a peaceful goal, and 
even prompt the super powers to 
switch spending from arms to peaceful 
space missions. Lord Young said he 
hoped to report progress in this ven- 
ture at next year’s British Association 
meeting. 


University science lecturers will do 
research Into anything except their 
own teaching, according to Professor 
Malcolm Frazer of the school of 
chemical sciences at the University of 
East Anglia. He suggested one 
answer would be to divert part of the 
research budget Into studies of im- 
proved science teaching. 

In his presidential address lo the 
education section, he said science 
teaching (n higher education needed 
a curriculum review as badly as 
secondary science. 

University teachers argued that 
nothing could be lost from the ex- 
isting curriculum without dropping 
standards. But Professor Frazer 
found this ridiculous because science 
■ was changing so fast. 

‘‘We never seem to learn (hot we 
have to prepare people for tomor- 
row, not for today," he sold. 

Professor Frazer called for a shift 
from content to process in science 
teaching in higher education, and 
more emphasis on real problem solv- 
ing. "The motivation of finding out 
because there Is a need to know is an 
everyday experience In research 
laboratories. Why not let under- 
graduates learn In the same way?" he 
asked. 


Just because this is 1984 doesn't mean 
George Orwell was wrong. Science 
writer Nigel Calder looked to the 
vision ora 1948 pessimist fora lesson in 
how to think about the future, occcpt- 
ing the possibility of deep changes in 
the social fabric. 

Unlike most pundits, he could back 
his forecast hy looking hack at earlier 
predictions, which Calder commis- 
sioned from distinguished scientists 20 
years ago. 

Overall, the scientists’ predictions 
were quite good, because tlicir general 
assumption that new technology would 
slot into a very similar society had 
proven right. But Calder argued this 
would soon change. Orwell's view that 
the world was in for drastic change 
would be true in the long run. 

In contrast with 1964. Calder Felt, he 
could not now invite 100 experts to 
look ahead to the twenty first century 
and ask them to assume no big 
changes. The power of the technolo- 
gies we now had to deal with weighed 

against their gradual integration. ™ nau a ucni answer mi mux* 

Mr Calder argued for trying to grasp suggested this conclusion was wildly 
the scale of possible change through variance with political reality. Comi 
short hand pictures of the logical out- cr the alternatives. If we did no) sli 
come or different strands in current trying to think our way through Imu 

technology. Examples included the - — ■ ’ u 

Santa Clous machine, the cud point of 
automation. It would cat rocks and 
make any object you choose. There 


might be a biotechnology vciskw i 
green machine. Then there were tie 
systems, the total information raachiw 
and the Big Brother machine, logiei 
extensions of current information 
technology. Finally, the Doomsda) 
machine. This was the one we hi 
already in the nuclear arsenals. Thex 
five gave “a first order impression d 
the unprecedented possibilities fa 
good or ill confronting our species ii 
the next few decades, he said. 

You could look at trends in sodri 
systems in this light, not very comfort- 
ingly- Nation states would activate the 
Doomsday machine sooner or late 
World government, voluntary or b 

E osed, would inevitably use tbe Bij 
ruthcr machine. The only hope fa 
realizing the positive potential m 
open, Calder felt, lay in moving bad 
to small, autonomous communities, 
which could exploit the benign possibi- 
lities of information technology and 
biotechnology. 

He had a stern answer for those who 


no m dangers, science and techndo 
began to Took more nnd more irami 
ill. They simply raised the slakes in t 


competition between nation states. 


Why physics is bottom of the popularity poll 

PIllfriM » 1 p 


Physics ■ comes bottom of the press 
populanty poll at BA meetings. This 
disturbing news for particle hunters 
awaiting the outcome of the British 
inquiry into membership of the Euro- 
E n J, y si « laboratory in Geneva 
(CERN) came From Professor Jack 
Meadows of Leicester University. 

K Professor Meadows told the BA’s 
cs section that analysis of reports 
the 1980 meeting in Salford bore 
out the more general observation that 
physics figures much less often in the 
press than biology, medicine, en- 
gineering or technology. 

But he pointed out that the media 
picture of physicists had not always 



Just look what we’re missing . 
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the Aitierlcan*led world recovery. 

‘ Moat Americans, though; f«l 
more compatible with Europe. Arid 
south-east Asia wag, after all, Ifte 

iteT&S t0nhlcH ^ nei ^ ca sank In' 


In Britain, of course, we are 
atmoet too accustomed to contem- 
plattag decline. We have a certain 
«*«ned air, Although the United 




e 1960s, . . cTi 1 iT ‘ r* l " uu * n ine united 

■‘SSgagsRs 

lit of a ntan retarfmr' Wh« n w • tbe ^ Mte Amer- 


. concept. This Is (he belief that the 
centre of gravity of (he free world 
has moved from mid-Atlantic to the 
great Pacific faasih. i 

Her economic and demographic . 
statistics are rather Impressive. But 
the nations of the far east have 
cornered 84 per cent of the mount- 
ing exports to the United States as 
the do Oar has strengthened over the 
last four years, This is probably the 
single most Important factor why : 

. the nations oT western Europe have 


. ■ “ r"- ■ — mivusiui TTUU 

Stands up for America, Californian 
though he is, he too. Is pro-Euro- 
pean, L ‘ 

^Nevertheless, the relative decline 
<«me western European compared 
with the' far east, economies Is 
marked; > In 10 years they have 
grown from M timn half bf bur 


• i * . 1 "-"i /uner- econo 

has largely thrown snowi 

■ off the industrial past and' has STv 

become the leader* the pew . 
Industrial revolution, based on in- . « 

tomation technology. The best we . to Stf 
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grosk national product to two rf ' Vh* h f ^ ntries 

fliirds. Whereas they coped wffh J the^l^«n5 Jost ^ 

the latest world recessGv with dustr^^S* wSr ln ' 
hardfy a pause - and Attica 1$ : s ? SSS?,- 5B* J ol » 
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been as hloak os this. Before the Inst Engineering Research Council, i 
war, more was mofo popular reporting urged panicle physicists to w«k 
ot physics, partly because it then explaining the frontiers of the subje 

seemed more usual to write about the to lay audiences. , 

physics of everyday objects. His council colleague, Profess® S 

A second reason for the decline in Michael Allyah, find a go in the BA 

press coverage, Professor Meadows maths section, looking at the reUlta 

suggested, was that contemporary between particle physics and geome 

physics was much more complex con- ry. But he took refuge in history- C 

ceptual y and harder to relate to ■ Ine current theories attempting l 

human interest. This is one reason why . unify the four fundamental sowr 
mere are Jew votes in retaining mem- recognized by physics, all he said w* 

bership of CERN. 6 “this is the present frontier of j 

7ui ent sts as wel ! as journalists have subject where all the activity is ttkn 

problems putting the details of current- place. It is too technical to dewnl 

physics aa-oss. Professor John King- ncre," It was a clear demonstralioo 

man, ch airman of the Science and the problem Meadows identified. 


« conservative (note the small cl) 
Earlier in the year, the WJ 
Street Journal analysed a sp«^ 
business survey as evidence oi i« 

, decline of Europe as a sonrceo 

CITY ft technology leadership”. TJe wrnj 

• . . frankly staled that no Europe^ 

^ country wiy longer ronks ^ i 

supporting unproductive workers leading source in any technology 
has been transferred from em- area. , 

ployera lo the government, which in Britain we have a long WJ 
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* r PUb f deficits * schemes, supposedly at Ihe cutting 
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pavid J obbins reports from the Federation of Conservative Students 


Tory students 
switch tactics 


by David Jobbins 

Conservative students this week 
claimed party leaders’ backing for 
their campaign to make membership 
„f the National Union of Students 
voluntary. , 

A compromise formula replacing 
iheold and internally drvisive policy of 
gashing the NUS was adopted over- 
whelmingly at the organization’s half- 
yearly council in Edinburgh at the 

Mckendl .. . . . . 

The new policy, under which the 
P(3 would press for students to be 


allowed to opt into the NUS rather 
■ban being deemed to be members. 


than being deemed to be members, 
means that Conservative students wilt 
attend future NUS conferences to 
press for voluntaiy membership. They 
will stand in elections but will not take 
any seats that they win. 

Mr John Selwyn Gummer, the party 
chairman, who met FCS leaders last 
week, was said by Mr Mark MacGre- 
gor, Ine FCS vice chairman, to support 
the move. At Easter Mr Gummer 
antagonized many FCS right-wingers 
by advising the federation to fight 
within the NUS rather than seek its 
destruction. 

Mr Marc Henri Glendening, the 
FCS chairman, told the council: “We 
have answered some of Mr Gummer’s 
challenges to come up with a new and 
positive policy and I believe we have 
done this." The policy, which was 
intensely debated, was eventually car- 
ried by 108 votes to 17. The minority 
represented the bulk of the so-called 

B faction which until Easter con- 
d the organization. 

Edinburgh, the heart of the liberta- 
rian homeland, saw FCS policies take a 
tech to Ihe right. They took the first 
steps towards abolishing the office of 
life patron, currently held by one of the 


Beware of 

‘cosmetic 

changes’ 


Jwshlon In higher education In- 
rtwrttons must occur, but the danger 
™ that only marginal or cosmetic 
would lake place, Dr George 
Tii conference. 
tastHutioni In transition should be 
by responsiveness, flexibility 
openness, as opposed to the 
autonomy and authority 
‘«£tag traditional InsHtu- 
2lrfS5Pr7 oDey ' formcr princip- 

Polytechnic and 

of the Manpower Services 
Quality unit. 

tiSlS? 1 hai * t0 change because 
"Wwopmenls taking place In tech- 
ffl. t soclelys pressure of the 
towwledge; ihe demand 

^ PJbllc accountability; and the 
Swhl grea J*^ cost-effectiveness, 
fer six questionable areas 

^MUuttons.ln transition: the 
Hi t 8 *Vdenls’ selection; the 
P ro 8 ression ; 
(be K?** 011 ktween Institutions; 
r 1 . structures f nP t 


right's principle figures of hatred. Mr 
Edward Heath, former Prime Minis- 


ter. The proposal received the re- 
quired two-thirds majority but must be 
confirmed by the federation’s annual 
conference next spring. 

Delegates went on to vote for the 
privatization of the universities. Stirl- 
ing was proposed ns a pilot study for 
the introduction of the free market 
economy into higher education. 

The conference called for the aboli- 
tion of the University Grants Commit- 
tee and the introduction of a full 
student loans scheme. Both were in- 
tended to increase the efficiency and 


responsiveness of the system through 
open competition. Mr Glendening smd 
taxpayers should not have to fund 
universities and that the proposals 
would free universities financially and 
academically from the Government. 
"They will have to survive on their own 
merits in the market place," he said. 

Finally, and without debate because 
of lack of time, they called for full 
restoration of sporting links with South 
Africa. Mr Malcolm Rifkind, foreign 
office minister of state, was hissed and 


booed when, addressing the confer- 
ence later, he said: ‘There is no 


justification for going back on the 



Glcneagies agreement at this stage.’’ 
The only chink in the unity of the 


right was over Hongkong, when oppo- 
nents of immigration to tne UK sucess- 
fully threw out a proposal that any 
Hongkong Chinese who "wish to flee 
from Communist tyranny” should be 
allowed to settle in Britain. 

Perhaps because the right was so 
strongly in the ascendancy there were 
few of the ugly scenes which have 
dogged the FCS conferences in pre- 
vious years. The organization's perma- 
nent secretary, Mr Tim Cowell, 


'Conservative student leaders (left to right): Marc Henri Glendening, 
chairman; Mark MacGregor, senior vice-chairman; and Tim Cowell, 
permanent secretary and the party's assistant director (youth). 


appealed to delegates to remove 
badges bearing the slogan "Smash 
Scargill" after a prc-conferencc 
altercation between Conservative stu- 
dents and members of the construction 
workers’ union UCATT, who were 
sharing Edinburgh University’s con- 
ference facilities. 

There were no further incidents, 
largely because the construction work- 


ers made a point of keeping oul of the 
students’ way. A UCATT national 
officer present when FCS memliers 
distributed material supporting the 
Angolan anti-Marxist guerrilla move- 
ment UNITA, said later: "I didn’t 
even know they were Conservatives. 
Neither Rab Butler nor Harold Mac- 
millan would have recognized them 
either." 


Karen Gold on the first Higher Education International conference 


Response to industry criticized 


Higher education is not responding to 
industry's recruitment and innovation 
needs and educationists are hostile to 
industry, said Mr Kenneth Durhnm, 
chairman of Unilever at the confer- 
ence. 

The conference, held in York, aimed 
to follow up some of the conclusions of 
the Council of Europe’s 1983 U-2G00 
conference. Its main themes were the 
need in Europe for the rapid establish-' 
ment of systems of mass higher educa- 
tion, and aspects of research and 
technology transfer. 


“As a group, educationists do not 
understand the process by which 


wealth is created and a few of them 
seem actively opposed to the idea of 
profit and free entcrorise. The educa- 
tion system seems inimical to industry, 
and the grasp of the role or even the 
meaning of innovation is entirely fee- 
ble, Mr Durham said.” 

Part of the reason why Britain had 
not kept pace with other countries was 
fear otinnovation and change, he said. 
But innovation did not mean scientific 
discoveries in laboratories. “1 think 
many believe much gold lies in the 
laboratories of higher education in- 
stitutions waltingto be discovered by 
us industrialists. They are not alone in 



Mr Durham: scorned “idiotic myth” 


that belief: it is held by the government 
too. Mrs Thatcher held a seminar at 
which I heard minister after minister 
get up and perpetuate this idiotic 

myth. 

“But innovation is not just Ihe 
process of scientific discovery. lt is the 
commercial exploitation of a discovery 
from whatever source . . . technology 


comfortable society. 

But he did not believe transferring 
10 per cent of higher education re- 
sources from arts to science would help 
since the cost of engineering students 
was so much higher than arts students. 
Nor did he think collaboration with the 
Manpower Services Commission 
showed commitment to industry. 
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British research ‘too segregated’ 


There was a real danger that higher 
education institutions would be finan* 


Guthrie, profes- 

University of 

8ttw St of fk!r feel * y ’ B® ve an 


dally pressured into activity in which 
they would not be very productive. Sir 
Bruce Williams, director of the Tech- 
nical Change Centre, told the confer- 
ence. 

Speaking on technology transfer. Sir 
Bruce said that he did not think the 


^^feorhlgheJSluca- 


British research councils were equip- 
ped to pick out applied research in 


1 ^•Hesaldthat 


universities and polytechnics which 
was likely to product results of great 
industrial, relevance. . . . , 


(..j ™" expanded, . 

rtore risks to 
,. <> “ - 5 ^ W* line”. : 


"Too high a proportion of British 
research and development Has been 
segregated from production and 
marketing activities (o have sucpes&ful 


what Britain needs,” he said. 

The Department of Trade and In- 
dustry should expand its role in choos- 
ing academic research projects likely 
to have an industrial impact, oii the 
lines of the Alvey information technol- 
ogy programme, because it was belter 
equipped lo do so than the research 
council, he said. 

But the often quoted problem of 
higher education's graduates being too 
academic and not commercially 
minded enough for jndustiy was a 

Japanese schools and universh ; 
ties arUfarmore attached from indus- 
try than the British, schools and col- 
leges. Japarlese industrialists complain 


That did not mean increasing the 
proportion of scientists and engineers 
among the numbers currently entering 
higher education, as Britain already 
had a higher proportion of total stu- 
dents doing those subjects than other 
couiitries. “First of all this country has 
got to'increase very substantially the 
proportion of young people complel- 
- ing secondary education if there Is lo 
be a great increase in the proportion of 
young people going on to higher 
education. 

That apart, the problem of develop- 
ing research findi ngB commercial ly was 
aprbblem for. British industry, pot for 
higher .education. “In , the field of 
industry the possibilities for the unl- 


going to be increased, and that is not pretty wen 




Responding 
to rough 
justice 


The outcome of the further education 
lecturers* arbitration award, worth a 
shade over S.l per cent on the salary 
bill, will strike many people as poor 
justice. Whatever relation It has to 
that evasive figure “the going rate” 
or to Hie current rate of inflation, It 
docs nothing for the FE teachers* 
position In the external relativities 
table. And that remains an essential 
Issue If recruit ment and retention of 
staff, and a proper evaluation of the 
work, are lo be resolved. 

It was possible to show the arbitra- 
tors that since the Honghton report, 
just a decade ago, an average lecturer 
has slipped by 43.3 per cent when 
compared with average salaries In 
the economy as a whole. In the brief 
years since Clegg In 1979/BO, the 
average lecturer has dipped 22.3 per 
cent below the national standard. 

Lecturers do not complain, of 
course, simply of unfairness. They 
and their Institutions know that un- 


less people in other professions can 
be attracted into nubile sector educa- 


is only one element: technical people 
not exposed to the challenge of 
businessmen and the market place can 
produce some quite dramatic disas- 
ters.” 

The creation of the new universities 
and polytechnics to produce students 
geared towards industry hod been a 
disappointment, he said. Most of them 
had rushed towards the Oxbridge 
model, while the apathy towards busi- 
ness still ran deep. 

“You have to examine the balance 
between the demands in the system 
(for individual satisfaction, the pre- 
servation of culture) and ask 

S auvselves whether the balance re- 
ects the importance of industry in pur 
fives," he said. " Industry provides the 
resources by which the rest is met. You 
have to ask yourselves whether a 
no-growth society would be a more 
humane, a more tolerant, even a more 


be attracted into public sector educa- 
tion, then Its future is bleak. 

The data on Ihe relationship be- 
tween the Lecturer 1 and Lecturer 2 
scales was equally dramatic. Two 
thirds of LI 9 have had a career scale 
or just four points. They cannot be 
attracted into teaching on points any 
lower and 40 per cent of all Lis have a 
career scale that stretches over a 
single point. 

It was also possible lo show the 
arbitrators that public sector FE is 
more vital than any sector of educa- 
tion. The best quality evidence flows 
from the National Advisory Body 
exercise - and Is consequently about 
higher education. This part of the 
education domain has increased Its 


workload by 20 per cent in four years 
and reduced 11s unit costs by at Ieast9 


and reduced 11s unit costs by at Ieast9 
per cent. Everyone Is naturally cau- 
tious about measures of performance 
In a quality-led service but it is hard 
to avoid the tact that, whichever 
measure Is used, we can make good 
our claim that lecturers work far 
harder, without additional reward. 

With these tactors relatively un- 
contentious between employers' 
leaders and ourselves, and tne arbit- 
rators saying that whatever the 
merits of Ihe case, there Is no more 
money In the system, where do we go 
from here? 

First, the problems of the local 
education authorities have lo be 
understood. With rate penalties and 
soon lo be rate-capped, they have lost 
their capacity to raise the cash. The 
government Intervention In local 
democracy and funding has limited 
our employers' ability .to deal with 
the problems of post-school educa- 
tion as controllers of their own house.' 


Second, we can only accept prob- 
lems as a fait accpmpu at the cost of 


downratlng the system and devaluing 
its staff. That Is obviously out of the 
question. There could be no richer 
gift to the Government than our 
abandonment of our place in the 
earnings league. 

Third, if the employers cannot 
robe the cash and we will not reduce 
our aspirations, a new route must be 
found. New sources of money need to 
be Investigated and they will not flow 
from various forms of privatization. 
They must come from fresh' 
approaches to the Government, one 


would hope on a basis which every- 
one responsible for post-school pub- 


one responsible for post-school pub- 
lic sector education will support. 
There win need to be novel forms of 
negotiation or the system will become 
more embattled and embittered) 


DavitJ Triesmaa 
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from Jane Marshall 

PEKING 

Twelve university graduates have 
become pioneers in Chinese higher 
education reform after accepting 
work with collectively-run organiza- 
tions instead of taking jobs assigned 
by the state, 

Eight of the graduates came from 
universities and Institutes In Zhe- 
jiang and they have signed on with 
township and commune-run units in 
the province. The other four, ail 
graduates from Jilin Agricultural 
University In north-east China, have 
agreed to take part In the production 
and management of peasant-run, 
specialized local enterprises. 

The weekly journal Uaowang hails 
the decision of the two provincial 
authorities to allow Uie graduates to 
take work In local ventures on their 
own Initiative as “a breakthrough In 
the Job assignment for university 
graduates". 


Graduates break the traces 


Under the traditional higher 
education system In China - a coun- 
try desperately short of trained spe- 
cialists - graduates are not free to 
apply for jobs or find their own 
employment. The state allocates 
them work, theoretically sharing out 
the nation's scarce Intellectual re- 
sources In the most practical way. 

In practice, however, the system is 
Inflexible, wasteiliJ and inefficient. 
Too many graduates are assigned to 
state-owned enterprises and depart- 
ments directly under the State Coun- 
cil, while collectively owned units - 
such as those the 12 Zhejiang and 
Jilin graduates have joined - remain 
in great need of trained personnel. 
But leaders of state units do not allow 
surplus sfaiT members to be transfer- 
red to other posts and the new 


workers thus find themselves bound 
permanently to jobs where they ore 
not needed, wasting their talents 
which could be vitally Important 
elsewhere. 

Even worse, there Is no guarantee 
that graduates, once assigned, will 
find themselves In positions relevant 
to their training. 

A survey of 5,026 graduates 
showed that 643 - over 12 per cent - 
were given jobs which did not suit 
their specializations. Other reports 
indicate that In some units half the 
graduates were misplaced. 

According to the survey, some 
history graduates were assigned jobs 
in business, while others who special- 
ized In electronics became archive 
keepers. Language graduates spe- 
cializing in foreign literature were 


Lecture boycott 
accompanies riots 


sent to be translators of technical 
data. 

A major cause of the mismatching 
appears to be that, although colleges, 
work units and personnel bureaux 
are all involved in work assignment 
procedures, they function separately 
and do not cooperate with one 
another. So the units do not know 
what kinds of people arc being 
trained in the colleges and the 
bureaux, which arc responsible for 
the allocations, have no idea ahout 
the needs of the work units or the 
colleges. 

Educational reformers agree that 
more direct contact between colleges 
and work units Is needed and that (he 
personnel offices should draw up 
comprehensive plans based on em- 
ployers’ needs, according to which 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

Students at South Africa's University 
of the North (Turfloop) have con- 
tinued their boycott that began in 
protest against the Coloured and Indi- 
an elections held for the new bicamer- 
al parliament. 

As widespread rioting continued in 
Sharpeville and other black townships 
south of Johannesburg, the students 
said they would not return to lectures 
until the black education system was 
dismantled. 

Groups of students who wanted to 
return to lectures were dissuaded by 
boycotting factions. Lebowu police 
were called in and chased some 3.IXW 
students off the campus. The students 
are now refusing to leave the hostels 
until they are forcibly removed or the 
university is dosed. 

At the University of Transkei (Un- 
ilra) where homeland police took over 
the campus last week. It has been. ■ 
confirmed, that four students, includ- 
ing the son of the minister of agricul- 
ture, were taken to hospital undor 
police guard after the dawn raid and 
arrest of some 200 male students; 

Mr Linda Erasmus and Mr Mteteleli 
Makalima were both admitted to 


Umtata Hospital with serious cya 
injuries and Mr Peace Kali and Mr 
Mcebisi Bool with broken legs. 


An unspecified number of students 
were treated at the hospital’s casualty 

System ‘must 
be changed’ 

North Korea mhst remodel its hi 


section and discharged. But no further 
information could he obtained either 
from the commissioner of police, 
General J. Mant utlc or the principal of 
Uniira, Professor B. de V. van dcr 
Merwc as to the whereabouts of the 
students arrested or what charges they 
faced. 

Almost the entire student repre- 
sentative council has in the meantime 
fled the homeland for fear of deten- 
tion. 

The spectre of Sharpeville hHS re- 
turned to haunt South Africa in the 
most bloody, widespread and violent 
of riots since Soweto in 1976. 

As the grisly official death toll 
mounted to 31 hundreds of injured 
continued to stream into Vaal hospit- 
als after a week of burning, shooting, 
looting and boycotting, the process of 
analysis and explanation begun. 

The trigger to the initial rioting was a 
rent increase or R5.9Q (£2.60) per 
month which the Lckoa Council 
wanted to impose on four Vaal Triang- 
le black townships on September l . 

But the actual causes of the violent 
spillover of black anger are to be found 
in deep-rooted political and socio- 
economic grievances. 

It was not as If the violence flared 
suddenly and Inexplicably. For the 
past six months, black school boycotts 
around the country have signalled a 
growing frustration among black 
youth, not only with the education 
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Pall bearers and mourners escort the coffins of children who died in 
student clashes with police In South Africa. 
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participate meaningfully in their own 
future. By the end of August, dose on 
30,000 school pupils had joined the 
boycott, creating ripples of instability 
in Pretoria, Pnrys, East Rand and 
Eastern Cape townships. 

Added to this was a deepening 
recession coupled with price and 
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Students boycott new department 
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rising unemployment anil the rejection 
of government policy for blacks. 

Their targets became the councillors 
responsible for the rent rises - the 
middle men they fell were representa- 
tive of the government - and the shops 
and properties they burned were post 
offices, general stores and schools. 
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aafc of technology, according to Kim 
Qiong-11, the son and now-recognized 
political heir of the Communist Parly 
leader, Kim Il-Sung. • 

His proposals were embodied in a 
letter to a national meeting of educa- 
tion activists during the vacation. They 
urged that higher education should 
become Increasingly geared to the 
technological sector and should take 
measures to "foster technological., 
functionaries for field wpf k".. 

■ There must be spccial emphasis on 
fundamcntBllechnoIogi^i studies and 
the theory of specialized technological- 
education must be improved^ Special 
emphasis should be given, to the "cor- 
rect selection" of liighly r talented indi- 
vtdupls for advanced studies. 

At the same ti me , standards must be 
raised in secondary education, to. en- 
sure .that those entering university are 
properly prepared, particularly in the 
‘natural sciences and foreign lan- 
guages. Outdated teaching, methods" 
must be abandoned, 'and more time 
allowed to experimental and practical 
Work. Political and idealogical educa- 
tion in particular ■ must be streng- 
thened, and Students given a proper 
grasp of the materialistic world-view 

through “reasoning". 

Education in North -Korea, accord- 
ing ro Kim Ghong-Il is now a long Way 1 
towards 'inrellcetiializing’’ the whole 
nf society, , 1 


Pnstina University’s new all-peoples 
defence and social self-protection dc- 
Partment i$ experiencing considerable 
difficulty in recruiting - students. 

The department’s courses resemble 
those of a military or police academy. 
It will open this autumn with 80 
students, 20 ofwhom.will be taught in 
the SCrbo-Croat language and the 
remaining 60 in Albanian. 

Although similar departments exist 
m 9 1 .. r Yugoslav universities, the 
establishment of this one at Pristina is 
aS . oE the! process of political 

differentiation" following the riots 
and demonstrations of 198 1. These 
started as. a protest a gainst unsarij fac- 
tory ho$tel and canteen facilities and 
ended with demands that. Kosovo 


Separatist sentiments still, run high 
in the province and in particular at the 
university, where there were renewed 
pro-Albanian disturbances in one of 
the halls of residence at the end of last 
term. 

During the summer, a number of 
young activists from Pristina Universi- 
ty ana other colleges have received 
heavy prison sentences for activities 
contrary to the federal structure of 
Yugoslavia". 

/The department of sociology and 
philosophy at the university was ac- 
cused by the Communist Party of being 
a hot-bed of “oppositionist and oppor- 
tunist behaviour.. Two lecturers, Dr 
Fehmi Agfeni and Dr Gazmend Zaimi, 
“2? ??rtyand 


‘‘viftHance" over political views. 

These measures have only fuelled 
unrest. Feelings have been running so 


municipal party committee, Azem 
Vlasi, felt obliged to issue a denial that 
any kind of “witch-hunt" was in prog- 
ress gainst the Albanin intelligentsia 
of Kosovo. This denial only confirmed 


committee, Azem 
to issue a denial that 


any kind of "witch-hunt" was in prog 
rcss gainst the Albanin intelligcntsft 


evince ,ho«ld ta'iUo^d -^“SSSSS Wffi&C 1 Romm'S 

■ Win bdttte ; Accused allowed 


existing rumours and fears to the 
contrary. 

, In this situation, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that young Kosovo Albanians are 
reluctant to enrol in the new defence 
department which they see as a tool of 
* u. ^lgTade authorities to suppress 
Albanian aspirations. Promises that 
those enrolling in the department will 
receive priority in accommodation, 
Scholarships, credits and other “social 
benefits" have so far had little effect. 


Homosexual students id Texas have 
finally won a protracted legal battle 
. against- officials at Texas a A&M 
' university who obainrcled their efforts 
to form a counselling ai)d advice 
• service on the university campus eiahi 
: years ago. ' . - r . . “ . 

- 'A- federal appeals court has now 
rated Ipat the university violated the 
first amendment (fret; speech) rights of 
an organization dalled’ Gay Student 
Services by refusing ta let it meet or 
advertise on cirnp’us and withholding 
the financial and admlmstfatlva sup- 
pOtt it made available toother student 
groups':. ' • - '• ■ -. 

Lawyers for .Texas:'' A&M- defended 

l • •' ' i ■ ■>'. •?> 


the university's action by arguing that 
recognition of the organization would 
hflve enrounifced more students to 
engage in homosexual activity and 
generate^ “psychological and physical 
Poems’. The university also 


tfoMl absence of student fraternities. : 
‘The appeals court, however, said 

the ' univflrsltv’s mar '*■/<)!.» • • 


; honfojbJnial- viewpoints^ 

• ; rented on the canipus it was obliged to 

•few W-toB to 

, .Views tOO,,l < . , j , -,i.v. ► ' 
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to pursue studies 

Working on the principle that people 
are innocent until proved guilty, an 
appeals; judge has ruled that two 
university students who had been 
charged with raping a 19-year-old 
student' in her college room ! may 
their, studies at 

MEd r w '' 

^i l { 1C 1 [ aJ>e vic l tin, . fiad f ?»pd to 
oimplcte the required pre-trial ftcstl- 
tnoiiy in time for the trial in August it 
had to be postponed until after the 
beginning or the autumn' term; , v 
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the colleges would recruit om. ■ 
their students. “ 

To cut waste of talent as 
contribute to the slate mIS,® 
budget, it has also been dS 
that units should pay for Ve S 

ates they employ. IXiia 

which were first set up In 
1980; by municipal MtaSfat 
supplement the regular ccntr^„ 
provinclally 

provide graduates for local bJ, 
have already successfully IntnS 

'SCd«2: prbeswh,c ® 

Another suggested reform b to 
university graduates should be foeio 
find work for themselves ihnJ 
recommendation or advertise 
once important state organization 
have received their quotas. Thronjh 
the signing of their contracls with 
local enterprises, the 12 graduates 
from Zhqjiaug and Jilin have pul this 
proposal into action. 


Universities 
braced for 
another row 

from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
American universities are bracing 
themselves for another bitter episode 
in a 10-ycflr-old controversy about the 
safety of research on recombinsra 
DNA. 

In Washington last month twoas» 
ciations representing hundreds of uni- 
versities and colleges threw thri 
weight behind efforts by the Univeraij 
of California to overturn a court order 
barring experiments that release 
DNA-niudificd organisms into the en- 
vironment. 

A brief filed jointly with a federal 
nppeal court by the American Counci 
on Education and the National Aso 
cintiun of State Universities and Lad 
Gram Colleges says the court order u 
likely to have a devastating impact on 
university research and drive talented 
scientists into industry. 

At issue is a decision lost spring by » 
federal dist rict court to block a waveof 
university experiments involving tlx 
outdoor release of genetically en- 
gineered microbes. Several small en- 
vironmental groups had filed a suit 
claiming that flic first such experiment, 


nui, nosed n risk to inc crmrmiu^ 
and had not been properly approved 
by the federal government. 

A second experiment nt Stanfom 
University, entailing field t csls ^ 
genetically modified corn plants, ™ 
also been put on hold pending a Dm 1 
resolution of the legal issues. 

The court order is currently bw 1 ! 
appealed by the University of CaUw- 
ma, the Department of Justice and me 
National Institute of Health. 

Although no date has been »t w 
hearing, the case has already beto® 
the focus of bitter arguments aboun 
safety and ethics ofgenejic endu- 
ing and the adequacy of federal ovh 
sight of DNA research. ^ 

in their strongly-worded brief, 

ACE and the WaSULGC 
experiment, in which a 
toes was to have been 3 P^ , 
DNA-modificd bacterium deagP*” 
resist frost, posed no risk and hado« 
exhaustively studied by the NW 
fore It was approved. . 

The brief continued: By J ft 
mg of an injunction, the dBtnri^ 
has greatly diminished thetrust, 
confidence the scientific rejjH 
has built up With the pubhe ovf' 
past 10 years. Any erosion oft^ 
and confidence may take ^ 

years to reestablish. During.^ 

period the nation’s lend id bio 

United States dismiss few*. . ^ 
blocked experiments wui ^ 
posed a risk to the cnvironm ■ 
other scientists, including a n ^ 
eminent ecologists, claim Ui ^ 
of DNA-modified WgJ caused 
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overseas news 


Recession 
halts US 
influx 

from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
The world economic recession appears 
w have halted a decndc-long influx of 
foreign students to colleges and uni- 
venities in the United States, a census 
conducted by the New York-based 
Institute of International Education 
revealed last week. It found that 
American universities enrolled 
338,890 students last year, an increase 
of only 0.6 per cent over the previous 
year. 

With falling enrolments of home 
students, American higher education 
institutions have recently begun to pay 
increased attention to the possibility of 
recruiting more foreign students, who 
already bring about $10m a year into 
the country in tuition fees alone. But 
the world’s economic slump and the 
vagaries of American foreign policy 
an making it difficult for colleges to 
boost their overseas enrolments. 

Hie slowdown follows 10 years of 
such rapid growth that many university 
leaders predicted three years ago that 
there could be a million foreign stu- 
dentsin the United States by the 1990s. 

A major reason for the slowdown, 
says the IIE, is the financial predica- 
ment of oil-exporting countries in 
Africa, Latin America and the Middle 
Bast. The number of students from 
African countries fell 2.3 per cent u> 
fewer than 42,000 last year. There wns 
a decline in students from the Middle 
East of nearly 10 per cent and the total 
from Latin America fell by nearly 8 per 
cent. 

This decline was offset, however, by 
a startling rise in the number of 
students from the Far East. The num- 
ber of Malaysian students rose 29 per 
cent to more than 18,000 ond those 
from Singapore rose 31 per cent to 
more than 3,000. Taiwan surpassed 
Iran as the main provider of foreign 
fludents, with a total of nearly 22.CHUI. 

Toe slackening of oversells student 
«eiu comes just ns Ihe Unitud 
states Is considering major changes in 
government policy in the area. At 
PJttent, most overseas students pay 
way or receive support from 
weir homo governments. Congress 
mw hopes to start (he United States’ 
wt scholarship programme for urnler- 

wuntriw SlU ° cnls ^ rom developing 


Police storm 
student meeting 

Ware than 50 students were arrested 

iwi Sr™!. senous| y in jured when 
cotZ slorm ed the national 

AssoSlf *3“ banned National 
of Nwenan Students. 
j *fi de fy publicized police 
il u D P ronrerence was illeg- 

aitbLi ■^ ro 8 undade ' ,he NANS 
befoiS^lh PreS,de ? t * announ ced shortly 
5X2“ JWting that it intended to 

p° licc had ncver 
vJbJ n y ned URed lhE 0r 8 8nizers ‘hat it 

e ye-wltnes5 reports, 
c on£reS/v, d ii ,aSlcd 75 minutes. The 
offlwraJS. hB w 5* 9 uiet ly cordoned 
tear-gas, guns 


Idealists versus professionals 


by Peter Scott 

The 200 delegates to an Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment conference in Paris last 
week were treated to two keynote 
addresses, from a Spanish socialist 
minister and an American university 
lender, which neatly summed up two 
contrasting approaches to higher 
education management, the subject 
which they were to discuss. 

Senor Josd Maria Maravall Herrero, 
Spain's minister of education and sci- 
ence and a former politics lecturer at 
rhe University of Warwick, described 
the recent reform of the Spanish 
universities but set his remarks in an 
impressive account of the historical 
development of the European uni- 
versity' tradition. 

Dr David Gardner, president of the 
University of California, took as his 
theme “Managing the American uni- 
versity." The context in which lie 
spoke was the political, demographic, 
and scientific contours of modern 
California. 

But the contrast between Ihe two 
men and their two addresses was less 
between what they said and more 
between their styles, between the 
deeply informed ideals of Senor Mara- 
vall and the pragmatic professionalism 
of Dr Gardner, between the former’s 
implicit appeal to tradition and social 
justice Rnd the Inttcr's explicit enthu- 
siasm for competition and oppor- 
tunity. 

The rest of this seventh biennial 
conference of OECD’s Institutional 
Management in Higher Education 
Programme (1MHE) suggested that 
there was more interest in tne Gardner 
than in the Maravall approach - 
perhaps because Dr Gardner talked 
more the kind of language familiar to 
university and college lenders. 



Senor Maravall 


After the keynote addresses the 
conference split into three sections to 
discuss themes of ascending general- 
ity. The first and most popular consi- 
dered internal management; the 
second cooperation between institu- 
tions and government; and the third, 
chaired by Mr David Bethel, director 
of Leicester Polytechnic, long-term 
trends. 

Later delegates could choose from a 
collection of competing sessions. The 
most popular seemed to be on a visit 
some European IMHE members had 
made to the United States. "Mission 
statements” and “leadership styles” 
and other management buzz-concepts 
were freely deployed and enthusiasti- 
cally taken up. 

In contrast parallel sessions on Bri- 
tain’s Lcverhulme programme and on 
West Germany's universities act were 
more thinly attended. Perhaps the 
former had too strong a whiff of 


loo strong a 


Australian scientists 
condemn budget 4 pittance’ 


from Geoff Maslcn 

MELBOURNE 

Australia's science community has 
condemned the federal government 
over the level of funding for science 
and technology revealed In last 
month's budget. 

The meagre increase for the Austra- 
lian Research Grants Scheme, the 
principal funding body for fun- 
damental university research, has been 
especially singled out for criticism. The 
ARGS chnirman, Professor Peter 
Sheehan, described the A$24m allo- 
cated to the scheme in 1984/85 as one 
of the worst on record. 

Last week the ARGS undertook 
what It called the crisis task of trains to 
allocate the money across A$65m 
worth of grant applications. Professor 
Sheehan said that hundreds of top 
quality research projects would miss 
out on binding this year. 

Altogether, the ARGS received a 
record 2,355 applications for grants in 
1985 - up by more than 20 per cent on 
last year - while funding has barely 
kept pace with inflation. Professor 
Sheehan said he doubted if the com- 
mittee would be able to fund even the 
1,300 or so projects which were sup- 
ported last year. 

Commenting on the 6.5 per cent 
increase In the government’s alloca- 
tion to the scheme. Professor Sheehan 
attacked the failure of the government 
to meet its election promise fora 10 per 
cent Increase above inflation. 

“I don't understand the budget,” he 
said. “The government has been talk- 
ing research and now we And the funds 
are totally inadequate. Now we have to 
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amateurism for those addicted to 
tough managerial professionalism, 
while the legalistic regulation nf higher 
education with its inevitable statement 
of altruistic principle seemed out of 
fashion with the born-again pragmat- 
ists. 

Perhaps one reason for the predomi- 
nance of the Gardner over tne Mara- 
vall approach was the inevitable attrac- 
tiveness of America's success story. 
Five years ago A merican higher educa- 
tion, like Europe’s, seemed to be 
staggering on the canvass; today it is 
fighting fit again. For some the key to 
this turnaround is the cool professional 
management of men like Dr Gardner. 

Another reason is that the IMHE 
programme is dominated by the practi- 
tioners rather than the theoreticians of 
university management. The British 
contingent numbered no fewer than 1 1 
university registrars and their deputies 
and as many polytechnic directors and 
deputies. In part this reflects the 
successful attempts of Professor John 
Sizer of Loughborough University and 
president of IMHE, to switch the focus 
or the programme away from academic 
management and towards practical 
policy. 

But the conference included at least 
one iconoclast . The distinguished 
Dutch social scientist, Professor Hans 


undertake ihe most extensive cost 
cutting exercise in the history of the 
scheme.” 

At u time when the government 
should have been rescuing the scien- 
tific reputation of Australian research 
It seemed hent on sending it into 
regression. Support for scientific re- 
search had reached a level where it was 
probably Impossible for Australia to 
keep up with technological and science 
developments at home or abroad. 

Last year, almost 600 highly trained 
Australians would have remained or 
been recruited into research work had 
adequate funds been available, Profes- 
sor Sheehan said. This year, the num- 
ber who will not receive grants to keep 
them employed will be much higher. 

The overall allocation for science 
and technology in the budget was 
about AS600m, up only 1 .6 per cent on 
last year. The allocation to the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization was actually 
cut by 2.8 per cent, to A$322.5m. The 
chairman of the CSIRO, Dr Paul Wild , 
accused the government of short-term 
political expediency in an election 
year. He said he was dismayed how the 
budget showed that, eJeciorally, «ri- 
ence and technology counted for 
almost nothing in Australia. 

“Against the glittering appeal of 
short-term gains such as tax cuts, the 
long-term problems and needs fade 
from political view,” Dr Wild said, 
“The CSIRO has suffered an effective 
cut In salary and operating funds for 
research of A$9m, or more than 3 per 
cent." This would lead to a 4.3 per cent 
cut across all areas of research, apart 
from Ihe top priority projects. 
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less on institutional management and 
investigate instead the conditions 
under which singular achievements are 
made in disciplines. 

He added: “No one clearly knows 
what such an inquiry would reveal. Bui 
at least one sceptic doubts whether 
university management and adminis- 
tration by itself have played an impor- 
tant pan in such success stories. ,r 


Beginning 
of a new 
dialogue 

from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

The beginnings of a dialogue between 
undergraduates and the university au- 
thorities, a rarity in Sri Lanka, took 
place when the University of 
Peradeniya reopened towards the end 
of last month, after the closure of the 
universities in the south inJunewhena 
Peradeniya undergraduate and 
another at Colombo died as the result 
of police opening fire. 

A deputation of Peradeniya stu- 
dents congratulated the new vice chan- 
cellor, Professor Malcolm Fernando, 
and offered their fullest cooperation in 
maintaining peace and creating a bet- 
ter atmospnere in future. 

Professor Fernando said that stu- 
dents could sec for themselves that 
there were no police on the campus. 
As long as peace and order and 
discipline prevailed, police assistance 
would not be required. 

As for disciplining students involved 
in the June incidents, Professor Fer- 
nando said that as the unrest had not 
been directed against the university 
administration no action by the uni- 
versity was necessary. But action 
would be taken against anyone who 
broke the law. 

Professor Fernando mid the delega- 
tion to form a new students’ organiza- 
tion under a new act. Until approval 


was given, they could submit their 
problems through the presidents or 
secretaries of student unions of the 
faculties, and discussions would be 
arranged. 

On this note the students called off 
their boycott. 
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Jon Turney reports on recommendations to regulate academic inquiry within institutions " — ' 

distribute the equinmem s 
way calculated toinCrSlIi? 1 111 1 
of developing work in the 

evidence at Aston, where^^ 
committee was established K? 
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Research seeks 
a new direction 


Has the day of the university research 
committee arrived? The best answer is 
that the day of the idea has arrived. 
Institutions which once would have 
dismissed the suggestion of a group to 
oversee and coordinate their research 
now feel they have to argue against it. 
Most British universities are at least 
thinking about such a committee. 

But the idea is still anathema to 
many academics, for whom the words 
“research" and “committee” sit ill 
together. The right to free choice of 
research problems is second only to 
tenure in the British university lectur- 
er’s list of unquestioned goods. 

However, that right was established 
when laboratory apparatus was sim- 
ple. cheap and easy to maintain. Of 
course, scientists still use test-tubes 
and bunsen burners, but now they 
nearly all want expensive machines as 
well. The new techniques like X-ray 
crystallography, nuclear magnetic re- 
sonance and electron microscopy 
make the “well-found” laboratory. 
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tion to the dual support system for 
research, a multi-million pound under- 
taking. Add to that much greater use 
of computers In oil fields, rising costs of 
basic supplies like chemicals and en- 
zymes, and a constant effort to refine 
scientific instruments and you have a 
cost spiral with no obvious endpoint. 

This was why the committee under 
Sir Alec Memson, which examined 
the state of university research for the 
University Grants Committee and the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, made a strong recommenda- 
tion in favour of research committees 
when it reported in April 1982. Merri- 
son saw such a committee as an 
essential first step toward proper plan- 
ning of research in individual institu- 
tions. 

But it also inevitably raised the 
question of planning the balance of 
research between institutions. Visions 
arose unbidden of UGC working par- 
ties examining regions or disciplines: 

S ', there s an awful lot of microbi- 
in the north-west. I don’t really 
it would be responsible to sup- 
P°F* the , proposal for another new 
bunding in this department, do you7" 
Tnat vision was strengthened by a 


more selective support for research, 
and his report was signed by both Sir 
David Phillips, chairman of the ABRC 
and Sir Peter Swinnert on-Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC. Now, the UGC’s 
response to the Secretary of Slate for 
Education Sir Keith Joseph’s question- 
ing about the future of universities also 
endorses the principle of selectivity. 
And as we report in this week’s special 
supplement, the UGC document says: 
“Each university should know what 
resources it is devoting to research and 
the distribution of these resources 
should be a matter for careful plan- 
ning." 

Aside from planning. Sir David 
Phillips sketches another, perhaps 
more palatable, role for research com- 
mittees. He wants the universities to 
be more vocal about the value of their 
research, and they can’t unless they 
have a good map of their own work. “I 
hope universities will speak up for 
themselves, and they can’t do that as 
an independent federation of research 
laboratories," he said. 

In this light, research committees 
would be helpful if only as a source of 
propaganda. But Sir David concedes 
that as soon as they exist, they may 
take up a more active role. 


further rep^to STJCHicC e 
? Brt Y by Mr pick 

Morris, the industrialist. Asked to ' 
examine the balance between support 
for university research and work in 
institutes by the research councils, his 
committee also came out with a call for 
research committees. And, unlike 
Mcrrison, tills recommendation came 
with a call for earmarking a portion of 
each university s UGC block grant for 
research, with the money to be admi- 
nistered by the individual research 
committees.- 

.^ r .^ orr Jf ra P dc no secret of his 
view that this would be a prelude to 

TTie cliche of sexual harassment of 
- students, perpetuated by every other 

postwar novel about student life, is the 
academic exercising his droit deprofes- 
a sherry after the weekly 
.tutorial. ■ 

The reality is less dramatic, more 
pervasive and much harder to define. 
Although of. course, serious cases of 
sexual harassment do occur, 

. the most common instances are to be' 
found in trivial daily encounters: not 
only between staff and students but : 
between students themselves; 

■ . v a 1 ™* nt . questionnaire at the . 

. .London School of Economics, sexual : 
Harassment was defined as: H , . any 
action that establishes a sexual rela- 
tionship between the perpetrator and 
the recipient, which is undesired by the 
recipient; " Specifically, all female stu- 
dents. were asked about their experi- 
enccs of leering, staring;, -.unwanted . , 
sexual remarks, teasing, innuendo, 
unwanted physical Contact, direct: or 
indirect sexual propositioning, pester- 1 
in «, and sexually- motivated assault. 

The questionnaire was compiled by 
a group of female.undergraduates ana 
had the fu(l_ backing of the academic 
body. Despite the exam pressures of 
the summer term, there was a remark- 
ably high response. A total of 715 
students - just over half the female 
body - completed their question- 
naires. 

Of Jhese, 368 reported that they had 
experienced • some form of sexual 1 


propaganda. But Sir David concedes 
that as soon as they exist, they ma> 
take up a more active role. 

. spile of all this high-level exhorta- 

tion, for the time being the individual 
universities can make up their own 
minds. As on other questions, they 
reach different conclusions. And while 
(here does seem to be a move toward 
wider acceptance of research commit- 
tees, it is still slow. 

Newcastle University asked ail the 
others about their research arrange- 
ments last summer, as part of its own 
post-Merrison deliberations. Of the 38 
who replied, 17 then had a research 
committee of some kind. Since then, at 
lease seven more have been set up, 
including one at Newcastle, so rather 
more than half of our universities now 
nave a group bearing the magic title. 

However, when you look at what 
they actually do, few play a strong part 
in university affairs, and those seeking 
to develop a stronger role have to tread 
carefully. Professor Joe Lamb, chair of 
an embryonic research committee at St 
Andrews says his first job was to go 
round each department reassuring 
everyone the croup had no intention or 
taking over direction of research. 

Across all the universities, different 
institutions cover the entire spectrum 
from those which have set their faces 
firmly against such a committee, to one 
or two who have very active commit- 
tees managing large portions of the 

fk SCai ^i 1 . buc *B et - Bein B academics, 
they ail have good reasons for their 
choices. 

Edinburgh stands out as an institu- 
tion with no intention of starting a 
rcrearch committee. It is a large re- 
search university , with some individual 
departments larger than whole facul- 



Hydrocyclone design using a test rig at Southampton University 


tics in smaller institutions. 

Faculties at Edinburgh make the 
basic funding decisions between de- 
partments, and take research standing 
into account but the university takes 
the view that decisions on research 
priorities and promotion are best 
taken further down the hierarchy 
Other universities, including Bath and 
Birmingham, agree. 

The next step up the ladder is filled 
by universities which share this basic 
philosophy, but have research mmmli. 


in rne overall picture. Such commit- 
tees, often of long standing, may 
simply rubber stomp grant applications 
to research councils, perhaps writing in 
standard costings for overheads. But 
most also have a little money of their 
own to give away. 

These central university research 
funds are hardly a basis for directing 
the Institution, often only amounting 
to a few thousand pounds a year. But 
the amounts arc growing. Manchester, 
forexample, has just startedn research 
ft, “new research committee 
with £50,000 pf university money. 
Surreys research committee has 
around £100,000 to spend each year 
derived from a one-third share of the 
overhead income coming in from in- 
dustrially sponsored research. 

Surrey is also a good example of how 
this money is used. Grants are given to 
help junior academics get their re- 
search started - there are five £10,000 
awards on offer this year. There is also 
a single grant of £25,000 available to 


help larger research groups do the 
groundwork which should lead to new 
external grants. Aside from this, the 
committee makes the kind of small 
awards found in many universities, a 
few hundred or a thousand pounds, for 
travelling, publishing, or materials, a 
little lubrication of the research 
system. 

!n a slightly different category are 
committees whose terms of reference 
extend further toward direction of 
^search. Here, Oxford, Sir David 
Phillip s university, is a case In point. 
The university’s equipment committee 
was reconstituted a year ago, as the 
research and equipment committee 
asked, to identify long-term trends in 
research which should influence uni- 
versity policy; select specific areas of 
promise which need special attention; 
monitor changes in research council 
policy and in the overall balance 
between leaching and research in the 
university; and allocate the UGC 
equipment grant, together with 
around £100,000 a year for research 
projects from university funds. 

The committed own notes on its 
functions still stress that it dous not 
attompt in any way to direct research 
within the university, but rather offers 
selective (though modest) support for 
promising new developments. How- 
ever, it has at least the potential for 
taking a more active role, because it 
handles the £3m a year equipment 
pant. As it only meets once or twice a 
term, it will be some time before 
Oxford academics discover if this 
group s terms of reference lead it to 


Hidden hazards of student life 


harassment (52.6 per cent). Over 100 
cases of serious sexual harassment 
were reported, 15 of which involved 
academic staff. In the category of 
serious sexual harassment came stx- 
ualLy-monvated violence, sexual prop- 
teluoning, pereistentsexual pestering, 
Verbal abuse, and unwanted physical, 
contact. However, a much largct-nura-' 
ocr of womeh were Upset by the 


vi residence, ana 
the packs of men talent-spoidngon the 
college steps.. One can understand why 
- a bion proportion of overseas female 
studeqts, , who arc perhaps particularly 
vulnerable in . these areas . replied to 
the questionnaire; , • ■; , 

On the academic side" 'the low 
proportion of female academics and 
tlje disregard for women’s studies and 
feminist criticism fo the curriculum, 
were adduced as issues which under- 
mined the intellectual confidence of 
women at college. In the words of a 
second year student: “Generally, I 
attend a class taught by.a man about 


or trivializing attitudes towards their 
contributions in class debate. I myself 
found It disconcerting to be told, 
however jokingly, that my appoint- 
ment to the student-staff academic 
affaire committee was due more to the 
fact that I was considered to be a “fresh 

: yoimg thing” who would epiiven the 

meetings, than to any valuable con- 
tributions I pught make on mattets of 
.• policy. • , ■ 

: ' Most respondents did not find hav- 
ing male class teachersand a majority 
ofmalestudentsaprpblem. However, 
there was a considefable proportion of 
women who did feel intimidated by 
: *“$?. str0l,g ma , lc Presence. One third 
said they were less ready to speak in 
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artend a class taught by, a irian about 
mainly male concerns. 1 ’ 

A number of women were disturbed 
by what they perceived as patronizing 


• ■■■- ’ Tr T. !** ai cqsc ana 

. unhappy about; the nature of the 
1 ,i bat PW attended. •* : . /. ; 

: ' Wi y iL h ® ^trying statistic 

’ ? , . w r a the number of women who 
: feU'foal. theft Work had suffered 2s § 


; ’ I. < I : 
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dcn?d, that their work had’ spited’ 

Sqmq.oftlieihstoppedi^ohJbutiJgjd 
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[ classes, others stopped attending com- 
f pletely. Some avoided college facilities 
, such as the library and study rooms, 
and a small minority fell emotionally 
• quite unable to cope. 

The questionnaire endorsed the 
■ ne L ! L or an °nScial channel through 
which women could voice their com- 
plamts: of the 15 cases of serious 
harassment by academic staff, only 
S W ? re re P° rtcd someone in 
; ^ h ° n, ^, A5 ° J ne ardent remarked: 

Though in my department the major- 
■ of undergraduates and half the 
research students are women, there is 
S°; c fmale part-time member of 
staff. As for dealing directly with the 

mJJ? t 1 ! 01 m 8 c , 8se of 8 ®*ual harass- 
me . nt > [just wouldn’t bother.” 1 
A typical male reaction to the qUes- 

mS 3 ?? WflS OI \ j of Sur P ri «d amuse- 
Sj: HJ* «mld women feel intimi- 
? j ndced h°w on earth could 
’ d0ns ? E sexual “PPJoval for 

womeft be received with anything but 

..i SSL Wa ttle questjon- 

tSi^ D t C ^ 6r ^ 0f rabid femWst* 
hpr d*Y the case, The LSE fa 
; ; & "°.£ eai ] s ® hotbed of feminism. 

nSA^^ , a Wor ? en ’ s “TOfre which 
; fJfAed;. lastywi- but .it.is.rilsedhy 
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into groups with Iclesr ST 
usmg the equipment grenfSa^" 

Tins w, II benefit sptefol 
cancer chemotherapy w ithin JSf 
inijccutical scic n cc S Py an 
Hided design within engineST 
aim is to have 12or 15wouSiS 
three faculties, but tlS g^ip Sj 

th^this will take anoihcSyS 

Today, the only university whkh 

operates anything (ike the stroll 

el of a research committee outlined h 
Moms is one which has had t£ 
greatest upheaval after the cuts - 

Sa ford. Tfie CAMPUS venture and 
enterprise fund has received money fa 
the oast two years from the university 
block grant, and it is' allocated on ih| 
advice of a group of academics and 
industrialists. It is still not a great sun 
around £700,000 so far, but it does' 
involve outsiders in vetting proposed 
research projects, in line with Salford’s 
general policy of encouraging comaa 
with industry. 

T]ie pros and cons of all these 
models are likely to be argued in more 
detail over the next year or two. ltk 
clenr the patchy coverage of eristiij 
research committees doesn’t offer i 
basis for gathering information £w 
decisions on selective funding of bb- 
versity research. 

Sonic research committees, lib 
Liverpool’s, produce extremely de- 
tailed reports listing all the work done 
in every department. But although tins 
is becoming more common, if only a 
a resource for local industry, universi- 
ties which object to the ideas behind 
research committees will remain idut 
lant to compile such information cen- 
trally. 

In addition, most universities re- 
main opposed to any suggestion of 
earmarking money granted for re- 
search by the UuC. However, the 
trend at the centre is still toward 
greater direction. The UGCwill retun 
to the Merrison proposals in the wake 
of its strategy exercise, although Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer has indicated 
it will take some time to decide exadj 
what sort of arrangements the commit' 
tec wnnts to see for managing research 
in individual universities. 

Tlic ABRC, for its part, is shortly!® 
review progress on tne recommend!' 
lions of the Morris report and Sr 
David Phillips will continue to point 
out that it is difficult to argue for more 
money for research when noonereiul 
knows what happens to the estimated 
£600 share of the total UGC budget 
used for science. , 

Meanwhile, perhaps more uniyem- 
tics will come to the same conclusion u 
the special Newcastle working-psny 


on the subject, which was convinced® 
new research committee was essenus 
if there was to be “a prominent a™ 
explicit declaration of the detenmaj - 
tion of this university to be a WJ»' 
runner in research”. 

barely more than 100 students, and the 
hard-core of feminists numbers wuj 
about 30. And. as one of the compOw 
of the questionnaire emphasized tm 
of the women who answered 
point of saying that they didn t rega™ 
themselves as feminists. , 

As a result of the questionnaire 

several proposals have been put 
ward. Sexual harassment ? 
recognized as a problem at tne wc. 


remaie memner ui wu 
appointed to deal with s j*r 
women’s problems. Further in«s [ !j*. 
tions should be carried out Into scr^ 
bias in academic course. , At 
Are these female pip^^^nhc 
an end of term party I asked one > . 
most charming (male) acade .®^j 
know, what he thought would haWJ® 
as a' result of the questionna'/^-p ^ 
rounded by a bevy of mates 
replied with a twinkle: “Oh, I s“PPj[J 
now we know that you know 
we’re all up to, we’U n flve t ° ^ Am 
more carefil.” Of course I jO^JJ 
the laughter. I'm a woman and o 
his students. Afterwards I hated 
self. 

Penny Mag tejj} 

erfromr 1982^3. » • "* ’ 1 
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Breaking down the barriers of learning 


Knowledge has never come in neat labelled 

ckaees As our post -indust rial society moves 
Lily into the high-tech era it is becoming 
increasingly apparent to many that the traditional 
Lion of learning into disciplines, many of them 
developed in the late nineteenth century, is 

pr One 8 resuft^-°as far as cash limits and student 
numbers permit - has been a growth in the number 
of interdisciplinary courses on offer in universi- 
ties polytechnics, and colleges. These breach 
traditional disciplinary boundaries and aim to 
provide a radically ditferem area and method of 
Ldy. It is much morerthan a multidisciplinary 
coune where two subject arens arc studied side by 
side, for example in a modern languages course or 
i politics and economics course. 

Many interdisciplinary courses arc of course 
accepted features of the landscape: business 
studies and environmental sciences arc classic 
tumples, but African or American studies, 
building studies, maritime studies, peace studies, 
social policy, food sciences, and new courses in 
biotechnology and information technology all 
work from an interdisciplinary mould. 

But new courses appear to be emerging which 
challenge these traditional boundaries even furth- 
er, and some lecturers argue that given resources 
even more of these courses would have been 
introduced. 

The Open University has been responsible for a 
great deal of innovative work in the mtcrdisciplin- 
ary field, which Mr John Clarke, sub-dcan of the 
social science faculty, puts down to the general 
ethos of the institution. Staff have almost certain- 
ly been stimulated to devise and produce new and 
relevant courses because of the unique range of 
potential student customers it has, and because 
the medium demands a modular course structure 
more akin to the credit system used in the United 
Stales. 

The growing importance of such courses was 
recognized at a conference on the future of the 
arts and social sciences held at Leeds University 
last April. Representatives from 50 institutions 
passed a declaration in defence of their subjects, 
noting in particular “the important new research 
and leading developments' 1 taking place in the 
interdisciplinary field, and urging incrcuscd fund- 
fag to allow them to “rcsponcl responsibly” to 
teaching and academic needs. 

One conference session was devoted to the 
problems of mounting such courses - from the 
administrative, and the mounds of paperwork 


Paul Flather looks 
at the growing trend 
towards courses in 
interdisciplinary studies 

inevitably involved in drawing together members 
of different departments, to the intellectual, of 
creating a new unified teaching and working 
approach ethos. Among those wholeheartedly 
behind such courses was Professor Michael 
Dummett, professor of logic at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

Another supporter was Professor Alan Wilson , 
professor of urban and regional geography at 
Leeds, who has made a strong case for reforms in 
the way institutions are currently run to allow 
more such courses to be developed. He believes 
such concerns as imagination, and critical human 
consciousness, are being squeezed out by the 
growing demands of specialization, and he 
blames in part the organization of teaching and 
research into “myopic disciplines". 

Professor Wilson believes that disciplines can 
be seen as coalitions of individuals pursuing their 
own interests, so that the preservation and 
creation of disciplines in effect becomes a political 
concern as well as an academic one. In that case 
the future of interdisciplinary courses becomes 
bound up with questions of resources, vocational 
demands from society, and Leavisitc notions of 
university educating specialists who are still “in 
touch with n humane centre”. 

According to Dr Timothy Curtis, dean of 
combined studies at Lancashire Polytechnic, the 
old gap between the sweiity, honry-hnnded toiler 
looking for vocational training and the gentleman 
intellectual has gone. “1 am not sure students 
want to do straight single honours anymore, nor 
do employers particularly want them.’’ he said. 
Dr Curtis is also chairman of the Council for 
National Academic Awards combined studies 
humanities board. 

New types of courses arc needed for the 1980s. 
One of the best known prototypes is the politics, 
philosophy and economics course at Oxford 
University, which really cumc into its own after 
the war ns "modern greats”, mid emerged ns the 
university’s largest honours school. At its best the 
course should equip students with the ability to 
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move in and out of the three discipline areas. As 
Mr R. W. Johnson, a PPE tutor at Magdalene 
Collesc, put it, a successful student should know 
the philosophical theories, the economic prob- 
lems, and the political catches. 

It lias been easier to mount interdisciplinary 
courses at Oxford and Cambridge , where the split 
tripos allows even greater flexibility, because of 
the freedom allowed by the tutorial system. 
Timetabling const mints loom large in most other 
institutions? particularly in polytechnics which 
have often been quicker, along with the new 
universities, in promoting such courses. But they 
have been wary of offering loo student-centred a 
course - allowing free choice which might leave 
students n master of no trades, something that 
Oxbridge is not afraid of. 

Three main factors appear to be behind the 

S rowth in such courses. First are the changing 
cmands from society in the 1980s. Second is 
student demand, forexample for women’s studies 


or third world studies, or a new course in western 
civilization at St David's, Lampeter, which fol- 
lowed reforms in the way religion is now taught in 
schools. Finally such courses can be cheap to try 
on nn experimental basis. 

In the end though intrdisciplinary courses 
provide important new insights and offer what 
students now want to study, and public institu- 
tions should respond to both. It is a question of 
extending the range rather than believing current 
disciplines have had their day, which clearly they 
have not. Dr Tony Brothers of Lampeter is quite 
clear: "Wc have to change according to the 
demand of students. If we don’t we will do 
ourselves down." 

Dr Hamish Henderson, who teaches Scottish 
studies at Edinburgh University, pul it a different 
way: “How can we pussihly understand Nazism 


Crossing 

Britain’s 

boundaries 

"fire state and development of Britain 
^industrialization is the aim of the 
Hrimii studies course offered at 
"npton Polytechnic. It crosses the 
DODDoarles of history, covering topics 
as secularism, imperialism, poli- 
!n!!L» 85 B f ,d development; English 
“‘yriture, which provides a contextual 
“to tar the study; and geography, 
X*p ver8 relations with Europe, 
ifwthird world, and the United States. 
iJ™ according to Mr John 
Brighton’s courses coordi- 
“«Lwno teaches a compulsory key 
“““pts option, is to enable students to 
conn exions which will help them 
£»mtartd the present' state of the 
JB; A range of further options such 
n rJ^°^y and ^ criticism allow 
jKjjcdetail to be added. The artist and 

j 011 °P tJon . f °r examples, 
Er W of Dickens, Wifliam 
John Berger. Colin Bell, 
.^de and Herbert Read, 
stait <n le * t * ie Intake has remained 
ihs Pnoi-V^’ w *th niost opting for 
J“j ti 8bsh literature component in- 

*hen tlL geo B r ?Phy or history. But 
nttake is cut back at 
wluL ' ^ W®5enljcy will be lower. 
WterdSinr^’ ^ eIt * c a,, d Scottish 

anE Pbn r ary 8tudies are °n offer 

<Cw?u 0th,fr institutions. The 
iPttiahSn!? u " ivers ities all have 
3 l AfEd£° r dc P at1me nts in Scot- 
0*1 S? r ^ rel !i a P°P ular “urae In 
Vhldi draS m i P°P ular tradition 
and En t lbh 

^ librar^Fkin ^° osted by a large 
be czte^H 0 ^ 1 ! 8 ^ and songs is to 
four-year 1 *^ 0 * l ^ e ^ ,rst dme bito a 
'in Scottish 

^ e, ? der5on « 8 senior 

rfd for^^ 001 ’ “ W il wafi 

fewXd traditS, 08 ^ .interested in folk- 
!^IoniF8n^ n i a y , ^ c * sub I ects which 
t0 American stu- 
m ER£ in nov «i *n Britain. The 

?i^8tiidenh l^ Ur ^ has attracted 
..NAu. ,®nts a Ve&r fr»r in n. 


A new look at the environment 


The merger of King’s College, Lon- 
don, with Queen Elizabeth College 
and Chelsea College, has given an 
important flllp to the human environ- 
mental studies, started In 1975 for 
students wanting tostudy the interac- 
tion of people and their environment. 
The aim Is to investigate the problems 
people have created through land- 
use, chemical substances, and chang- 
ing the environment. 

The course was the brainchild of 
Professor Don Arthur, now retired, 
who Impressed on all his stafT the 
need for a new attitude In teaching 
the course. He certainly did not want 
the various disciplines, sueh as 


medical sciences, pharmacology, 
biology, geography, geology, and 
earth sciences, all taught In separate 
units. 

Dr Steven Smith, a lecturer on the 
course, explained the point was really 
to understand man In his environ- 
ment and the leaching was not at all 
In Introductory blocks: “We will 
teach ns much of a certain subject as 
Is needed to explain the problems." 
The first year Is divided between 
internal study of cells aud the phy- 
siology system, and external stody of 
the environment, conservation, ecol- 
ogy and natural processess. 

Specllizntion can then be followed 


Criticisms Civilization 
are overcome broken down 


1 P* 

b- of folk 

’:••••• ’• 

■fejiut' v, Aft- ,.-v -i 


A new interdisciplinary course was 
born at Nottingham University as a 
result of regular meetings held over 
the past five years by a close-knit 
group of lecturers 'anti research stu- 
dents Interested In critical theory. 
Finding common Interests they de- 
cided to put forward a course propos- 
al, an MA In critical theory. 

They were allowed to go ahead, but 
colleagues warned of the likely diffi- 
culties of blending staff from half a 
dozen departments, American stu- 
dies, Engllsh/lingulsllcs, French, 
Hispanic studies, German, and Sla- 
vonic studies, and the prospect of 
little student demand. 

The course has three main areas: 
theories of narrative, covering classic 
structuralist texts for example by 
Roland Barthes and Gerard Genetic, 
linked to study or topics, plot, ehar- 
acter.and so on; theories of reading, . 
covering the work of many critics 
from I. A. Richards and Empson to 
Jakobson and Wolfgang Iser: and 
literature and social' theory, analys- 
ing classics such as Dickens, and key 

Marxist concepts. ; The Natlimgl 

Association of Teachers or English 
has decided to hold a 1985 cpnferepce 
at : Nottingham Hw theme of threje 

rtncriBcSni^ 

^3 an Important suefias. ; 


The aim of the interdisciplinaiy course 
at St David's University College, 
Lampeter, which has a long reputation 
for theological and religious study, is 
to examine the roots of western civi- 
lization asa whole, to trace its develop- 
ment and to discover where il stands 
today. 

The course studies the twfn forces 
that have shaped western civilization - 
religion (what people believe) and 
ethics (the principles that guide peo- 
ple). One of the explicit underlying 
aims is to break down what are seen as 
ariifical disciplinary boundaries, with 
lecturers drawn in from the depart- 
ments of classics, French, English, 
philosophy and theology. 

One of the main influences for 
mounting the course was the changing 
approach to religious studies in the 
schools, which Have over the last 15 
years become much broader and more 
philosophical. Dr . Tony Brothers, a 
classics lecturer organizing the course, 
said the college had noted demand 

from school-lcavers.wantmg to pursup 
this approach at a hjgher level. Abgul . 
' five students enter -the course eviry • 
• • year.'- •' 

Ttoo tompulsory subjects are Christ-, 
piozy, examining what early Christians 
[hbught'df Jesus; ■ dtMl the. historc 'of 
moral phUfOpby. asludy of ethics from 


moral phi 
Plato to 


in either toxicology, ecology, micro- 
bio-ecology, and, since lire merger, 
aquatic environmental sciences. Lust 
year King’s took 12 on to the course, 
this year (he merger means 30 will be 
admitted, with about 20 expected In 
future years. 

Dr Smith Is sure there Is a need for 
the kind of applied biologist or 
toxicologist produced by the course. 
Previous graduates hnvc entered 
planning, environmental health de- 
partments, and the health and safely 
executive. Now the college la consider- 
ing changing the title to human en- 
vironmental sciences to give it a more 
established status. 

A popular 
combination 

A number of institutions have run 
combined studies or modular studies 
or combined humanities - courses 
which allow students to mix and 
match from a range of options. 
Lancashire Polytechnic, which has 

E lanned a course since the late 1970s 
ut was only able to put It on last year 
when It was restructured on one main 
rite, for example offers a range of 19 
options from American studies to 
psychology. 

But as Dr Timothy Curtis, dean of 
•ximblned studies, points out. It Is not 
a random supermarket system: stu- 
dents must specialize In (wo chosen 
areas in the their final two years. 
Typical groupings or nests arc En- 
glish, history, and education studies, 
or mathematics, physics and astro- 
nomy, while a more adventurous 
choice would be psychology, geogra- 
phy and English. 

It Is .a popular course with 10 
applicants per place, and an intake of 
270 foil-time and 130 part-time. But 


without understanding folklore, traditions, the 
whole German context, and that means under- 
standing ninny different disciplines?" he asked. 

Students opt 

, micro- to take 

5 £ Open risk 

The BA ut the Open University offers 
reeled In opportunities for a whole of range of 

interdisciplinary courses which nave 
need for been produced over tile years. Indeed 
iglsl or the OU is widely accepted os u major 
course. innovative centre for such courses, 
entered One of the clearest examples Is a 
nlth de- course in risk, developed from nn 
d safely earlier version run at Kent University, 
ooslder- The course aims to look at a corn- 
nan en« mon enough theme In life, linked as it 
: a more is to choice, possibility, utility, and 


ultimately to questions of rationality. 
Risk is studied in monetary, physical, 
and social contexts, and through such 


under current Council for National 
Academic Awards rules qualification 
certificates cannot .Us! (he Individual 
subject* tgfeefl by a «tuffoitt 4 and a BA 
In modular studied Is not exactly 
appealing to foture empioyens 


debates as determinism in physics, 
evolution in the sciences, politics in the 
work of John Rawls and Robert 
Nozlck, music and art through the 
work of Jean-Paul Sartre. 

The course began in 1980 with 1,000 
but is now down to about 300. Course 
tutors have noted some students were 
plainly unhappy about being unable to 
follow the paths of well-defined disci- 
plines - the very challenge that excited 
the academics involved. 

Popular culture, another relatively 
new OU course, taken by 600 students 
draws on anthropology, history, social 
policy, English literature and sociolo- 
gy, in its aim to investigate the popular 
items of our lives, television, holidays, 
and rituals such as Christmas. A 
one-week summer school involves 
study of Blackpool, movie stars, and 
images of the British. 

The changing experience of women 
which attracts about 500 draws on 
science and technology, economics, 
sociology , and education, focusing on 
the historical and contemporary 
changes in the position of women, in 
women's social role, the family, stale 
policy, and images of women. Third 
world studies, which attracted more 
than 400 in 1983, its first year, involves 
study of colonialism, the expansion of 
Europe, third world agriculture and 
industry, and international links. 

Dr Ben Crow says such a course is 
inconceivable without brcakinjg tfodi- : 
: tlqflql academic bpupdaries.. “The aim 
is Spt studeqtq.to u mfofsi tuid after n&r 
rive theories of development. But we 
hope they enjoy it as well '" 


The comparison lie I ween university 
and polytechnic undergraduates is in- 
teresting in the light of findings from 
the project’s employers' study (Paper 
No 3, An Employers' Perspective, by J. 
Roizen and M. Jcpson). Many cm- 

S rs used higher education as a 
I screening device in which entry 
qualifications, particularly A levels, 
and the type of institution uttended 
were important in the initial selection 
of likely recruits. Underlying this were 
practical considerations including 
keeping down the costs of recruitment, 
but there were also strong indications 
that they felt that ability measured by 
examinations at 18 was not significant- 
ly altered by higher education. There 
was a widespread preference for uni- 
versity over polytechnic and college 
undergraduates because employers 
perceived them as having higher entry 
qualifications than other undergradu- 
ates. Attending a more vocational or 
relevant course in a polytechnic did 
not, it would appear, compensate for a 
candidate's lower A level grades. To 
add to the problems of non-university 
undergraduates, there was little evi- 
dence that employers were enthusias- 
tic to recruit them for posts traditional- 
ly filled by non-graduates. 

These findings are likely to be 
controversial. Although they may be 
supported by the somewhat higher 
proportion of polytechnic undergradu- 
ates unemployed six months afrer 
graduation which is consistently found 
m annual first destination surveys, the 
difference is relatively small and un- 
employment rates vary much more 
within sectors than between sectors. It 
is also a feature of these statistics that 
polytechnic graduates from sandwich J 
courses have lower unemployment i 
rates than graduates from non-sand- 5 
wich courses in polytechnics; subject 1 
and course of study appear to be more 1 

important to employment prospects ( 
than appeared to be the case in the v 
employers' study. I, 

Before looking at the findings, a S i 
note of caution; care needs to be si 
exercised in drawing co nclusion s from t f 
a comparison between university and b 
polytechnic undergraduates on the 
basis of the subjects chosen in this w 
survey. It must be stressed that the tl 
subjects included do not represent the ai 
full range offered by the two types of h 
institution and that the selection does hi 
not permit a complete and direct ei 
comparison. t j. 

lie analysis is restricted to die 10 sa 
subject areas shown in Table 1. Be- nr 
cause gender, A level qualifications th 
and. the type of institution attended « 
may .be anticipated to have some 
association with reasons for entering 0 1 
higher education and employment ex- to 
pectations, t he following points should s i 
be kept in mind. “ 

The proportion of women respon- ai 
dents from each subject area was tli 
below one third except for polytechnic C | 
applied social seience/sociology (52 tc 
per cent), university history (49 per i n 
cent), polytechnic business studies (36 th 
per cent) and university mathematics su 
(34 per cmt). Only a tmy minority of 01 
engineers in the two types of institu- so 
tions were women. J. 


mu. 1 IMWS HIGH ER EDUCATION SUPpiJ^F^ 

Great expectations . . . ggailp 

— — >■— Pjj wh ° agreed that they™& 
In the spring of 1982 researchers in the department of government, Brunei University carried out a large ISmd a fob 
scale survey of final year undergraduates in a sample of universities, polytechnics and colleges of higher minority agreed^ ISL * 
education. It was conducted as part of a project commissioned by the Department of Education and Science would b * prepared to do » ■,**» 

to discover the expectations of higher education held by employers, students and academics. The results of "? t ' ccnWc that the perew!!, ^ 

the research have been presented in a series of 10 reports and this articie by CHRIS BOYS concentrates on K st am r °J ,BSt thosc «Sts h 

the findings from the students survey. wl,1 V b confidence j n [i le value rj 

qualifications tended to be |Z,°* 

^ M Polytechnic applied social sdL 

2SS5SS T h ail , SUb ^ C1 flreas exce P* thal ,heir course work would enhance bridge or other universities. This was « hist0r * High- 
engineering. The largest percentage of their career nrosnects undent rates amZ, 


respondents in nil subject areas except 
engineering. The largest percentage of 
university engineers were in former 
colleges of advanced technology. 

Of those who entered less than one 


J, Vv 1 p IUI1 lllllfc vuuua- 

non, approaching half or more of 
polytechnic undergraduates in each 
subject area would have preferred to 
have gone to a university at the time 
they started their courses. This ranged 
from 48 per cent of applied social 
sciencc/sacioiogy and 49 per cent of 
engineers to 67 per cent of polytechnic 
chemists. More undergraduates aged 
25 or older were in the type of 
institution which they mnsi preferred. 

There were large differences in the 
more obvious course features assocl- 


that their course work would enhance 
their career prospects 
Reasons recalled for entering higher 
education revealed subject variations 
which transcended the division be- 
tween university and polytechnic 


bridge or other universities. This whs 


undergraduates. (Table I ) It was evi- 
dent that undergraduates had mixed 
motives in which the desire to study 


particular subjects was important. 

Thus, the high proportions who had 
felt that they wanted to “pursue their 
own subject ' and had felt that they had 
wanted to study a subject in which’ they 
had been successful at school. Many 
were prepared to agree that interest in 
subjects was the mam reason but only a 
minority were prepared to strongly 
agree that this was so. 

In keeping with the more "vocation- 

spsSI sp§ii 

miM nips 

gsi issEtm 

sasmsfsss iSH'SsvS"* Fterwarr'ss 

as&ass 

lion of sandwich students was well reservcdlv - that thJS^hJS 1008 y n r ™ otlcians and Historians were more 

x:ass.-ZI =^a*ape MSBewtars 

iiv« h mr„y r ui,d e er 5 rc a d ise r ix 1 , 

however, was to he found irfuniversitv ject areas UlSSS 1 ? ,,C ?. in a , sub " n ro P° r,lon °f women on such courses , 
engineering. This may be explained bv tion bclicvino^hn^fh^ b, 8hcr cduca- the expectations of both sexes were 
the fact that almost half of university tiieirearninfs mcr ^ ase r l V eHcb {ype of university, 

sandwich engineers were takinu a I J-? 25 feS^n- 1 thc strength of Table 4 shows the results of the 

pattern of work experience flltk l hut ■ 1 :« blJt * eC11 subjects comparison of responses to the slute- 

three-ycar course sandwiched iLwecm "viealtonnf’ in «! e “ CSk* 1 “ 1 W,U ,£? T 1 ™ 11 for someone 

periods of working for an cmnlovcri had felt that their with my qualifications to gel a job". 

These figures reTcr to ?hSSSs maJv of tlSi?, enhanced. For Because of the relatively high propor- 

of courses more ostensibly Reared study subjects J!? rcd .■S"? [y to lion . of .women and because of a 

towards employment. There was a it Was c 2S fKiE ( S Cd ll u. m ’ S? n, £ ast ln c p m P«oJ!»icnt expectations, 
similar pattern of responses when interest with b . e to combine ty® fi 8 ur ® s fn . r university imithuniuti- 

undcrnrndiifitoc umm n.Lj ... ... . investment. clans and universitv Irisliirimic linup 


graduates who were dissatisfied with unemployed or, more likefVTu^ h 
the number of employers who visited ness to be unemployed m-SS 
their Institutions. This wus soincwhnl plained by difficulties cxnLt£n‘ 
consistent with preferences expressed finding n job pMted b 

bv employers in the Brunei study. However, in addition to ihennmK. 
However when the expectations of who were prepared to be unemnft 
undergraduates from Afferent sub- only a minority stronVSSffi; 
jeets and types of institutions were they were more flexible m tK^. 
compared it was evident that they job£ they were willing toufathSufe 

morc e AftSSJs 

“ =I£. hare opportunities were v^imp™?. 

their career plans except fa 

nnlvt Prhmr onnlinri . . 


been chosen to indicate employment 
expectations. In Table 2, except for the 
rolumn showing mean starting salaries 
that undergraduates expected to earn, 
the closer a score approached the 
maximum of 100, the greater under- 
graduates disagreed that (i) they ex- 
pected someone with similar quafifica- 


polytechmc applied social saenlisis/ 
sociologists and university historians. 
Rapid promotion and high starting 
salaries were less important. 

The survey shows that polytechnic 
undergraduates, at least from mow 


pectea someone with similar quafifica- vocational courses had hiehoZ 

ff JS^iEev' B MDected CU t ly h* 1 jn8 H which were cqulTto those 

' P * luJ tney expected to be over- of their universitv ueers Thev entpr 

gerX d n ,n |tev JO iadiM^ r ?n C !!; “ ,ained u lhe5e carecr 

graduated, (Hi) they spite having lower A level scores than 


"“"‘’"■i . lu nc ruuno in university 
engineering. This may be explained by 
the fact that almost naif of university 


^imi wich engineers were (akiqu n i-3-f 

pattern of work experience. (That is, B but a high proportion oT^hoseln?^ 

Ue7if^ Ca r ^ course sandwiched between ‘‘voealionar courses IukI felt than heir 

si aasS? 

Pf'lem of responses when inlcresl wilh invLta, ° mhi " C 
ing them for the tvoS of SSSESE 2SS[S^ was ■ n *P««tod. Greater 


expected to be unhappy in these jobs. 
Most subjects registered high scores. 

Many undergraduates had entered 
their courses believing that higher 
education would enhance their earn- 
ings; the majority expected belter paid 
jobs than if they had not gained 
degrees. (Table 3). There were, again, 
subject variations within sectors 
although university chemists, mathe- 
maticians and historians were more 


To test whether the lower expecta- 
tions of historians in universities could 
be explained by the relatively high 
proportion of women on such courses, 
the expectations of Imth sexes were 
compared in each type of university. 
Table 4 shows the results of the 
comparison of responses to the slu le- 
nient: “It will be difficult for someone 
with my qualifications to get a job". 
Because of the relatively high propor- 
tion of women and because of a 


contrast in employment expectations, 
the figures for university imithuniuli- 
clans and university historians have 
been presented. This was possible in 
four types of Institution: Oxbridge, 
Major Redbrick, Minor Redbrick and 
New Universities. Again the responses 
have been scored although percen- 


ts them for the typo or employment confidence^ c ns P®^ lf icd * Greater have been scored althouch percen- 

they had in miner While vocational uolviechnir ^played fay lages refer to the proportion of the 

subjects ranked more higWy than nScd fo Mm n a rp Cr A ra } dUatCS i when fSgregate score within an institutional 
other subjects in the strengtli of re- ^Su- 
spenses, approaching half or more simi^^urL«in U nfht r *h adl,at ^ ^- om tesl whether expectations of 

graduates in any subject were pre- tions? But aDartSm^-* S -° finSllt,l: di( T i . cult y in finding employment were 

Dared to nilR Ih«>ir . . r “ u ni 


- m .,Z° tesl whether expectations of 

Oxhridge and^the maior rcdhHrfc ^duates in any subject were pre- tionsBut aDart Sm? E i ° inStltll j difficulty in finding employment were 
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Tabls 1 : Beaton, for entering hlghe. education (of those enterlnn dlredlv from mu .h..... ” 

in 1 huumim ■ 1.1 , ■ y eaucation) employment expectations 

(l! iSSSd ^toTi d u?S?iK!J none y ,f 1 9 0t a degree i!l L N °) difficulty expected for someone with nlmllnr * 


finding a permanent job six months 
after graduation. There was a similar 


tained these carecr expectations de- 
spite having lower A level scores than 
university undergraduates and with 
some perception that university gradu- 
ates were more highly valued by 
employers. While these expectations 
did not appear to be unrealistic In 
terms of known facts about first des- 
tinations, to some extent these findings 
arc at odds with thosc of the Roizen 
and Jepson employers' study. How- 
ever, consistently with the findings 
from the interviews with employtn, 
university undergraduates in courses 
which were not ostensibly as vocation- 
al as similar courses in the polytechnics 
also entertained high expectations. In 
addition, the majority of conventional 
school leavers with appropriate qual- 
ifications preferred to go to a universi- 
ty at the time they entered higher 
education. Polytechnics were a long 
way from achieving parity of esiecm 
with the universities. 

The survey also shows that many of 
these final year undergraduates, de- 
spite being more pessimistic about 
llicir employment prospects than when 
they had entered higher education, 
maintained a belief thal their courses 
would increase their future earnings. 
There wos little evident dissatisfaction 
with courses or disappointment with 
higher education for not fulfilling ex- 
pectations. For many undergraduates 
m polytechnics and universities, higher 

education remained a valuable bm 
profitable experience. Only their long 
term experiences in the labour marks 
will confirm whether this confidence 
was misplaced. 

The author is in the departtneitt of 
government at Brunei University- 


1 j would maka roof* money if I got a degree 

wanted to pursue my subject • ^ 

t0 do more of what I did best at school 


Table 2: Employment expectations 
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RETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 14.9.84 


Ty. rise to power of a Nazi govern- 
in the early part of 1«3 was lo 
£ out of Germany, and out of 
furore generally, a very large number 
Tr ibe most eminent scholars in the 
Solid This was to have immense 
on intellectual life in other 
£k especially in the United 
Mes where the largest proportion of 
refugee scholars was eventually to 

initial German migration was 
followed by successive wuves of Snnn- 
rAUUnn. Italian. Czech, Polish, 
Hungarian, Scandinavian anil French 
academic emigration as fascism spread 
jeross the continent. There wns also a 
secondary migration, mainly to Amcr- 
ia from countries like Britain. France 
and Turkey which had been unable 
fully to integrate the first waves. These 
scholarly migrations had the intellec- 
tual significance that they did, espe- 
cially ter America, because they came 
ata time when scholarship in Germany 
(and in the German langunge general- 
ly) was still central in almost every 
discipline; and also when American 
scholarship and universities, while 
more peripheral, were growing rapid- 


Refugee contributions were to be 
especially important in the then pri- 
marily laboratory-based natural sci- 
ences, which in America by 1933 had 
already attained considerable success, 
but which on the whole were some- 
what deficient in the broad theoretical 
perspectives of quantum physics and 
quantum chemistry which had de- 
veloped primarily in central Europe. 
Indeed by virtue of their breadth and 
theoretical sophistication, as well ns 
(heir willingness to move into pre- 
viously uncharted areas, the refugee 
scientists were dramatically to hub- 
iiKflt whole subject areas - particularly 
certain newly developing intcrdisci- 
pHnary scientific specialities - many of 
which had been somewhat 
rudimentary in American universities: 
namely theoretical physics, its inverted 
tain applied mathematics, quantum 
chemistry, biophysics, biochemistry, 
ud what was later to be called molecu- 
lar biology. 


Eugene Paul Wiener, who with such 
olher refuftecs as Hans A. Bethc and 
Victor Wcisskopf was to provide 


leadership to the emerging 
American effort in thcorciicnl nuclear 


We to provide much of the leadership 
for the crucial sub-field of theoretical 
kil? 6 Pty 5 ' 15, the exception 


« theoretical physics (which was for 
ro^t part staffed by established 
twopean theorists), in inuny of the 
kw areas pioneered by refugees the 
incentiyo was at least partially to get 
enl renched hierarchies in 
Reestablished disciplines - and also to 
the charge that, in a period of 
siMjaniial native unemployment, one 
w depriving a potential American 
applicant of a job. 


Refugee scholars formed the core of 
theoretically orientated re- 
Wu? I 8 ? 1 ^ at thc Princeton-based 
SB? for Advanced Study (and its 
gjflwly named counterpart in Dub- 
jJJ® 7 was to oecome the 
institute for mathematical 
PJPtesat New York University, the 
at mathematics group 

^wa University, the Rockefeller 

r Q J a l e f 0r medical research, the 
yJH Snruie Harhnr 


Um« lEl? » arbor laboratory on 
rjiri thc post war interdisci- 
or nuclear studies and 
SndT^c5, fo ? ,ded b y Enrico Fermi 


The eminent emigrants 



Thomas Mann 


Claude Levi-Strauss 


Jacques Marltaln 


Driven from Europe by Nazi persecution, some of the greatest scholars 
of the 1930s found refuge in America. Butin many cases, Paul Hoch 
argues, it was an uneasy refuge 


and c_T. . cu 0 J enneo r ermi 

kiiv nl^.^^'nhotions were particu- 
“? sucb interdisciplin- 
arL Siw* 0 !®? and humanities 
P*ychoI?.^ 0rcllc ? 1 sociology, social 
piwho^: ^Psychoanalysis, gestalt 
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circle" in analytic philosophy. Another widely admired American sociologists 

refugee philosopher who was poten- of this century, C. Wright Mills, was 

tiolly capable of making equally great coeditor with Gurth of the most widely 

contributions to American pniloso- circulated anthology of Weber’s writ- 

phy, Ernst Cassirer, was let go ostensi- ings. and was himself quite strongly 

bly on grounds of advanced age after influenced by both Weberian and Mar- 

only a few years by Yale, and then xist perspectives; as also in other ways 

taken on - again In only n temporary was another popular American 

position - at Columbia. sociologist of the 1950s who had been a 

To thc extent that many refugee student of Fromm - Dnvid Riesman. 

careers ran counter to existing Amcr- As with all things, the influences were 

icun academic orientations in their many and various, and there were 

areas, acceptance was at best difficult, seldom stArk choices - just many 

and often impossible. Nor was it different shades of articulation, com- 

always easy for refugee proponents of promise and widely varying degrees of 

the more unpopular theoretical pers- integration or rejection by thc Amer- 

pectivcs - and theory, in itself, was ican intellectual mainstream, 

often unpopular - to ohtuin either an Of course thc same limitations and 
audience, or in many cases even a pressures on the free competition of 
stable post, in the main centres of ideas was felt in every other country of 

American scholarship. The “struggle central European emigration - espe- 
for existence", both of ideas and cinlly in thc Soviet Union, which was 
people in American acudciuiii, then ns unlikely to gel (or accept) social srien- 
nnw, could be particularly brutal in the lists not in tuno with its own ideology, 
economic conditions of the 1930s. If in and whicli in the late 1930s expelled 

general it was those who were closest even thc refugee natural scientists as 

to existing Amcricun pragmatist and potential threats 10 its national security 

empiricist orientations who found it and “proletarian culture". Lesser, but 
cusicst to obtain academic posts, it was still quite considerable, pressures 
often those id mure theoretical ilis- ngainst refugee influence in thc various 
positions that in (lie long run were ublc disciplines on terms other than thosc of 
to make thc most fundamental con- the prevailing orientations were felt 
trihuilons. nlso in Great Britain, whose university 

One example might he the very system tended to bo numerically static, 

different academic fates of, on the one and narrowly orientated to the social 
hand, Paul Lazarsfcld, who as chair- conditioning of n dominant elite, 
man of thc Columbia University ln such n system, in which research 
sociology department was to take up was far from central, it was dear that 

and greatly extend thc qualitative “foreigners” - not themselves mom- 

empincist orientations of the Amer- here of the dominant elites - could have 

ican discipline, and, on the other, the at best only a peripheral role, though 

fute of the main Frankfurt school of course there were exceptions. The 

refugee social theorists Max Hor- result was that Britain was able to offer 

kheimer and Theodor Adorno who far fewer permanent jobs to refugee 

refused on the whole to make such an scholars than America, and was 

accommodation, never themselves perhaps even more demanding in 

held any long-term American universi- weeding out those who did not fit ui to 

ty posts ana were to return after the the prevailing climate. Moreover - 

war to Germany. Among other non- although this is seldom stressed - at 

cooperalors in the American dream Oxbriuge colleges professing partlcu- 

who were to return to Europe were the lar Christian confessionals, the Jewish 

writers Thomas Mann and Bertholt background of most of the .refugees 

Brecht. was something or an embarrassment. 

In general theoretical and holistic And so too. in many cases, were their 

approaches, despite considerable ini- very different scholarly traditions. On 

tiai difficulties; found it easier to the whole the more empiricist Au- 

peneirate Into the natural sciences, strians got _ along belter Jhan the more 

where they could be shown to have an theoretical and historically minaea 

unambiguously positive "pay-off 1 Germans. 

(whether in radar, atom bombs or . The situation was more or less 
medical research) than in the social similar in such mam “^F es A ™ a 

science and humanities. Of course, predonunmtly e^ Rental 
there were partial exceptions: the ican physics as Harvard, Princeton and 

more theoretical approaches of Vien- Chicago, where the only refugee 

na circle philosophers were in fact theorebcal be on ^ 

somewhat more in tune with American th^egular ph^cs facuhy before 1940 

orientations towards positivism, in- - ^**2 H S ?oi hkfob back 

strumenialism and empiricism, and twice IWjjMj after 

had the added virtue of not resulting In with considerable difficulty after 

anv uncial critloue whatever. Indeed spending a term at tne university ot 

fhe^aln resSt iTs to effcrt the Wisconsin. (The welcome for refugee 

partial eclipse of the social philosophies theorists was 

linguistically and phik»opy-of-sa- stitule for . 193 £ Harvard 

ence orientated, and socially neutral. their 

successor. . • . . . rTmilnr nhvsics faculties in senior posi- 

The theoretical sociology based on J^uJ^ PP 1 ^ 1 expatriate ex- 
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efforts to secure posts in America only 
a few years later for theoretical physi- 
cists of the calibre of Wiener, waiter 
Elsasser, Infold, Maria Mayer, Lothar 


Norilheim, George Placzek and Szi- 
lard, among many others. The theor- 
ists Nordheim and Fritz London 
obtained permanent posts only at the 
heretofore totally peripheral physics 
centre at Duke, Felix Bloch got one 
only at Stanford (where there were, 
typically, no other theorists), Gamow 
and Teller only at George Washington 
University, Weisskopf at Rochester, 
and so on. The hiring of Belhc at 
Cornell was in this respect something 
of an exception. 


Similarly, among thc main contribu- 
tors to physical chemistry in North 
America, along with thc early expatri- 


ate from Russia George Kistiakowsky 
at Harvard, were to be such people in 
such heretofore relatively pcrifcral 
chemistry centres as Otto Stern nt the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Gerhard Herzberg Initially at thc Uni- 
versity ol Saskatchewan (and later in 
Ottawa), llic Norwegian expatriate 
theorist Lnrs Onsnger initially at 
Hrowu University (Inter Yale), Rasi- 
mir Fajans at Michigan, and Eugene 
Kubinawilch, who finished Ills career 
as n professor of botany at Illinois. In 
the latter 1930s the Nobel laureate 
physicist James Franck, after ex- 
periencing whnt lie considered to be 
anti-scinitlsm on the part of Johns 
Hopkins University president Isaiah 
Bowman, subseq uently obtained a 
chair of physical chemistry at Chicago, 
more or less in the samp period ns 
Peter Debye got his at Cornell. 

Nor in the 1930s were the great 
American industrial laboratories like 
Bell and General Electric initially 
more welcoming, having alike an in- 
gmlned .suspicion of theorists, fore- 
igners, and even Jewish Americans. 
The young foreign-born and Jewish 
Isidor I. Rabl found that upon his 
graduation in the 1920s, in terms of 
securing industrial research posts, 
anti-Semitism was a major impediment 
“not in many but in all cases. There were 
just no exceptions." 

Nor were the universities in Amer- 
ica on the whole much more tolerant. 
Led by the openly proclaimed attempt 
to institute a Jewish student quota in 
the early 1920s by president A. Lawr- 
ence Lowell of Harvard, almost all the 
most prestigious universities had been 
substantially reducing their Jewish en- 
rolments, and were not as a general 
rule Inclined to be much more tolerant 
of Jewish faculty. The magazine The 
Nation commented: “Harvard is not 
the first American university to 
attempt to limit tbe proportion of Jews 
m its midst. It is merely the frankest." 
It is arguable that in America such 
policies were a matter not so much of 
traditional religiously based anti-semi- 
tism, but a rather more subtle caste 
exdusionism (or gentleman’s agree- 
ment) In a situation where those 
defined as outsiders happened to be of 
a different religion. To the extent that 
the colleges ana universities concerned 
professed adherence to a particular 
Christian sect, there would inevitably 
be a relation between these ,t^vo 
- aspects, but the theological element 
was ..of dectinipg importance even, in 
tbe 1920s. • . .- 


welcomes for ^ome leading German - The overwhelming majority of the 
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Europe only in thc preceding two 
generations (in both countries providing 
thc occasion for the first large-scale 
immigration restriction). It was only in 
thc 1920s and 1930s, when Jews were 
just beginning to enter the universities 
m significant numbers, that thosc con- 
cerned to protect thc elite certification 
functions of these institutions fell ihc 
need to put up open or implicit social 
barriers. At Princeton in thc decade 
from iy25 to 1935 Jewish enrolment 
had been cut down by a factor of lhrec, 
and in thc year 1935/36 (thc year 
Wigncr wns told to leave) there were 
only five Jewish students in an entering 
class of 635. or fewer than 1 per cent 
compared 10 about 80 per cent at thc 
nearby City College of New York. 
Rabi, studying at Cornell and Col- 
umbia in the mid- 1920s. had been 
unable to secure a fellowship at either 
institution and had to take n full-time 
tutoring post at CCNY while finishing 
his PhD. 

fn 1933 Harvard president Lowell’s 
response to thc refugee scholars was 
the ringing public declaration that his 
institution would not mnke a place on 
its faculty for any man simply because 
he was an Emigre or as a protest to the 
Nnzi removal of educators from Ger- 
man universities. But then nnonc had 
asked Harvard to act in that way. Thc 
people in question included, after all, 
some of the most eminent scholars in 
the world. Though the situation im- 
proved somewhat at Harvard under 
Lowell's successor, in far too many 
cases the refugee scholars - being fore- 
ign, heavily Jewish nnd often out of 
tunc with Americn disciplinary pers- 
pectives - had often to seek employ- 
ment under a multiple handicap; not to 
mention any additional difficulties 
they might have of language and 
cultural adaptation. It goes without 
saying that a very large number of 
especially thc smaller institutions in 
thc South, and in what is sometimes 
called Middle America, were more or 
less closed to foreign anti/or Jewish 
faculty. Many would be by no means 
congenial to this day. 

In the mid-193Us James Franck 
expressed thc view to his friend 
Richard Courant that there was more 
anti-semi tism in America than there 
had been in pre-Hitler Germany. Nor 
was this view entirely based on spe- 
culation, as it was expressed during a 

E criod in which not only did Franck 
imsclf have to leave his post for 
reasons of this sort, but his friend 
Nordlicim was being denied a perma- 
nent post at Purdue because the gov- 
ernors stated they did not wish to 
appoint another foreigner. 

The atmosphere was evidently suffi- 
ciently threatening that, as Lord Be- 


veridge recalled , in early 1936 the main 
American committee supporting the 
refugee scholars (then called thc 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Dis- 
placed German Scholars) formally re- 
quested its British counterpart “to stop 
sending any more displaced scholars to 
the United States”. 

Of course, I do not want to depict 
the refugee academics as a group of 
whitewashed heroes devoia of any 
faults. Many of them had elitist atti- 
tudes of their own, were inclined to 
make German research-orientated 
approaches a be all and end all of 
higher education, and were often insu- 
lar and even xenophobic on their own 
account. Some could be virtually in- 
different to the fate of Jewish refugees 
from less well-heeled backgrounds. 
Then, too, haying spent their whole 
careers in clit? 1 research-centred cen- 
tral European institutes, a number did 
indeed have great difficulty adapting 
to primarily undergraduate teaching 
responsibilities in what they some- 
times perceived as lesser intstitutions - 
not to mention the very real differ- 
ences between central Europe and 
America in the balance of general to 
professional education, student defer- 
ence to professorial authority, or their 
very different ideas about, tne role of 
university administration. 

Of course, given the circumstances 
of economic depression, in-group ex- 
clusivity, the inter-related conflicts 
based on social caste and ethnici ty, and 
over disciplinary territory and perspec- 
tives, it is remarkable that so many 
refugee scholars could still be inte- 
grated - and with such long-lasting 
effect. In the end, this was to be a key 
aspect of the process by which in many 
fimds Intellectual leadership moved 
from central Europe to America. ' 

77ie author is senior fellow in social and 
technology policy at Asiori Uni versity, 
His article u bayed on a recent address 
he gave at Oregon Stare University, in 
' ‘ commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the first German immig- 
rants to America. 
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Cold comfort in the desert 



The name of the game 
is mistaken identity 


The student in my extramural class, 
some 20 years ago, audibly gasped 
when, discussing (he history of 
women’s suffrage. I mentioned Bar- 
bara Bodirhon, formerly Leigh Smith. 
The student, refusing to explain her 
excitement, invited the class home for 
coffee afterwards. There, late in the 
evening, she produced for us an artist’s 
folder lull of drawings and paintings. 


She had had (hem for sonic years and 
had given up trying to identify in the 
art books the artist whose signature 
appeared on the work as Barbara 
Leigh Smith. The moment of the gasp 
was when the two names became one - 
one of the great names, if not of 
painting, of women’s history, one of 
the founders of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. 

we puzzle over changes of name, 
resist them. Women have anxieties 
about the surnames they acquire (and 
these days often don't) on marriage 
and London University colleges have 
anxieties on amalgamation, blew iden- 
tities are not established overnight. 
How many generations did it take for 
the elementary school to become the 
primary school? And now, alas, col- 
lems. 

The Sunday Times and Peter Wilby 
are currently advertising a Good Uni- 
versity Guide - which may be prolep- 
tic, but is wrong on several counts. It 
claims to assess "each university, 
polytechnic, and college of further 
education". It is, however, a higher 
education not n university guide, and it 
means colleges of ' higher not further 
education. Similarly, the Economic 
and Social Research Council has re- 
ally published a booklet on funding, ■ 
describing one of Us schemes as avail - 

i . !° t to “universities; 
polytechnics, colleges of education 
colleges of further education". ‘ 
Confusion further confounded, since 
there are no longer such things as 
colleges of education, and collets of • 
wither education (unless you include 
polytechnics in the definition) are not 
engaged signfficantlyin advanced level 
work or research. The ESRC means 
neither the one nor the other, but, 
again, colleges of higher education. 


When, as a speaker at a local 
organization. I am introduced as prin- 
cipal of a college of further education. 


higher education. Having talked with 
me recently, one visitor volunteered: 
“A college of higher education is a 
small university. 1 1 was midway be- 
tween a statement and a question. 
Apart from the college’s inability to 
award its own degrees, and its part- 
nership with the Council for National 
Academic Awards to do so, the differ- 
ence did not seem explicable. BA 
degrees, master's and research de- 
grees, professional (raining, post- 
graduate diplomas, undergraduate 
and postgraduate teacher education, 
funded research ... the main differ- 
ence had emerged as one of scale. In 
other colleges a greater emphasis on 
part-time degrees or a substantial 
fraction of non-degree work might 
have produced a different impression, 
but for many of the colleges, the 
dilemma of explanation would be the 
same. 


Towards the end of the last academic 
year, a number of sizeable advertise- 
ments appeared in the education press, 


S details of posts available at the 
■ institutes of Brack, Hoon and 
Bani (or Beni) Walid in Libya. The 
jobs offered were mostly iu technolo- 
gical disciplines, medical and food 
technology, mechanical and electrical 
engineering and electronics; there 
were also a number of vacancies for 
physicists, mathematicians and 
teachers of English as a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Advertisements referred to the 
higher institute as “newly established". 
This is inaccurate. An old prospectus 
from the Higher Institute of Electro- 
nics states: “In September of 1977 the 


considerable: the first 15(1 Libyan 
dinars is taxed at 8 per cent, though 
married staff arc zero-rated for the 
first LD75 of this; the next LD 100 nt Hi 
percent; thereafter, the rate rises by 5 
per cent per LD150 until LD700, 
where the rate is 35 per cent. In 
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addition evetyone must pay the 3 per 
cent Jihad (Holy War) tax and stamp 
duty of LD1 per month. A monthly 


In the rundown of teacher education 
in the 1970s and 1980s and the use of 
early retirement schemes to enable 
appointments to be made in expanding 
areas of work, a range and quality of 
staffing resulted that was little or no 
different from those of a university. 
Degrees were serviced In the same way 
as those of universities by external 
examiners, and standards were not 
identifiably different - as CNAA and 
university validation was designed to 
ensure. Quality of student intake, 
measured by A levels, vims lower in the 
colleges as they strove to project their 
identity into the schools, but with 
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emphasis on teaching styles, and a 
greater proportion of highly motivated 
mature students in the colleges, differ- 
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ESSW.T® ***** Tf/nes and the 
ESRC likewise. 

The problem for the colleges of 
higher education is that' they have 
changed identity witbodf a once-far-all 
seal of public identity, as happened 
when the colleges of advanced techno]- 
°Ey orjlhe ' polytechnics were desis- 
nated. The colleges of higher educa- 
tion (some of them,' just to complicate 
mattera, preferred tq; become “insti- 

SKJ' .^category from . 

different ditections «- former colleges 
of education, former colleges of tech- 
oology whiqh. had not become 
polytechnics, and institutions incor- 
porating a former college of further 
education (of art, commerce, technol- 
ogy * - ■) or amalgamating with One 
another. Some of the colleges retained 
teacher education, some never had it, 
some acquired Uttle. or nothing else 
and some lost it. Diversification took 
different forms.’ But the common fea- 
hire was that they' were a group of 
institutions acquiring a “higher educa- 
tion” definition by virtue of their 
proportion (often 100 per cCnt) of 
degree level work. 

A feature of many, by no means all, 
of the colleges was that they tended to 
be modest in size and. attractive to 
students opting against the huge in- 
stitution. 1 nave had difficulty explain- 
ing the difference between a college of 
rb, F W*4 .ap^.otljqr. institutions, of 
r I •: ■ i i •<' . 
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cnees in achievement as measured by 
degree results became less and less 
significant. The col leges, notably those 
validated by the CNAA, developed in 
a context, of detailed planning and 
course and institutional evaluation 
which thrust them rapidly Into thd 
higher education spectrum, bringing 
new characteristics to it. S a 

My visitor had to cope with differen- 
ces among the colleges, and between 
them and the polytechnics, just as he 
i., W to understand the 
polytechnics and universities, their 
aiflerenoes, nmilarities and overlap. 
At the same time as defining 'them- 1 
selves in opposition to or in symbiosis 
with the universities, the polytechnics 
looked suspiciously at the larger num- 
ber of mainly smaller colleges which 
now complfrated the polytechnic 
attempts to tidy up the higher educa- 
tion landscape. 


institute will recommence work in a 
newjy-completed campus at Beni 
Walid.” This recommencement may 
have been piecemeal, as the institute 
was already operating on a temporary 
site in Malta at that time, but it is 
certainly long enough ago to make the 
term “newly established” somewhat 
misleading, even if the period in Malta 
is ignored. 

The present institutes were built 
round about the same time by n 
Finnish prefabricated construction 
company, so that the charge of in- 
accuracy in this matter may justly be 
applied to all three. Why the institutes 
decided to represent themselves as 
brand new must be a matter for 
speculation, but I would suggest that it 
may have been a device to stifle 
speculation about why such large num- 
bers or staff were being sought at one 
time. An advertisement in The Guar- 
dian, for example, issued jointly by the 
institutes at Brack and Bani Walid, 
sought staff in some 25 areas of 
specialization for the former, and 30 
for the tatter. 

t TTic salary scales, advertised as 
‘gross annual emoluments", appeared 
generous, especially when the addi- 
tional gratuity of two months’ salary 
for every completed year of service 
was taken Into consideration. Hoon 
offered more than the other two 
institutes but in every case it would 
appear that full, associate and assistant 
professors could expect to earn in 
excess oF £20,000 a year. 

Once again though, it is necessary to 
examine the figures more closely. It 
should be noted that income tax is not, 
as in some Arab countries, non-exis- 
tent and that the figures quoted are 
pre-tax. Libyan income tax, calculated 
on a monthly basis can be quite 


income of £1,900 is really equivalent to 
£1,450 at current conversion rates and 
this is subject to a further deduction in 
the shape of an annual super tax of 15 

E er cent on any real income above 
D4.000 (roughly £8,675) a year. 

No mention is made m advertise- 
ments of the length of annual holidays 
but the present allowance is 45 days a 

S ear. During the holiday periods, the 
ousing ancT desert allowances (which 
have been calculated into the “gross 
annual emoluments" os if they were 
payable on a 1 2 month a year basis) arc 
not paid which means that the monthly 
income will be further reduced by 

imnmviiiiDiiilu reen j ■ » , ■ ■ * 



the effect is to turn u theoretical 
£26,600 into a real income of 
£17 , 190 including the two month a year 
gratuity, which is paynble only nt the 
very end of the contract period. 

Two further considerations mav 
temper what might still seem a temp- 
ting figure: namely the question of how 
much income can be exported in the 
form of hard currency; and what sort of 
conditions one might be expected to 
face in order to earn that sum. 
Academic staff had long been accus- 


However, the 1983 advertisements 
railed to mention a figure and staff in 
some institutes are now being allowed 
to export only 60 per cent of their 
salaries. Whether this ruling will he- 
roine universal remains to lie seen but 
the reticence of more recent advertis- 
ing may be significant. 

Since the spring, two incidents hnvc 
illustrated the underlying trend in the 
institutes. First, a British technician at 
Braek has been deprived of his ter- 
minal gratuity after five years of ser- 
vice. Secondly, the housing allowance 
has been discontinued at Bani Walid, 

S married staff LD80 (approx- 
' £192) worse off every month 
during residence. 

The desert allowance mentioned 
above Is mtended as some reward for 


enduring arduous conditions for con- 
siderable periods of time. Oil or con- 
struction workers operating in similar 
desert enviroments would be horrified 
at the prospect of the ten and a bill 
months on/onc and a half months off 
system that is expected of academe 
staff. 

The institutes have been located* 
underdeveloped regions close to 
desert townships as part of a policy oi 
rural development. The climate b 
harsh with extreme heat in the sum- 
mers, very little rainfall and strong, 
sand-laden winds in spring tod 
autumn. Possibilities for recreation or 
a change of scenery extremely limited 
The prefabricated buildings are near- 
ing the end of their projected life and 
water and electricity systems are over- 
loaded and subject to frequent and 
lengthy malfunctions. 

Shopping is a difficult, expen&K 
and time-consuming process and i 
varied diet is hard to arrange, sod 
there arc shortages of all but the most 
basic foodstuff. Staff arrange school- 
ing on a self-help basis for the yomun 
age-groups but parents arc forced to 
tutor older children in the home. Hit 
banking system is chaotic and unreli- 
able, largely because of a lack oT 
suitably-qualified personnel. A hard 
currency draft cheque may takeovers 
month to obtain and even withdrawals 
can involve long waits In over- 
crowded, unpleasant conditions. 

Academic organization leaves modi 
to he desired. Term begins who 
enough students have drifted in and 
finishes at n date announced approx- 
imately two weeks beforehand oy dx 
ministry of higher education. Adminis- 


Stuck between east and west 


So, back to my weary battle for a 
name. And yet more dismay when I 

Polytec hmeof ^5Knd“n,°which, 
explained that , the CNAA council 
ffom “ the un, »eo 
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^ out of existence. 

■ Polytechnic directors and prosoec- : 
tu«_Wrifers F education cxi ire span debts 
and research councils, shouldby now- 
have understood the.change of name 
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tiie European sphere; midway be- 

?*2L?S “S? east * “ implacable 
hortUlfy for the one tempered by a 
political system too heterodox for the 
■ ocher. 

Gaddafi’s “green” synthesis calls 
for an abolition of state and govern- 
ment, popular Sovereignty under the 
mnji of ont party hegemony (an echo 
Sr dominance) ^ established by 
Robert Mugabe to Zimbabwe, and a 
. rtSorons programme of self-de velop- 
ment. Bis solution of the problem of 
demoenuy is founded on the belief 
(rffimdthrough Rousseau) that rep- 
«swiwflye systems are repressive hi 

Utile to do with westernj individual- 
ism or libertarianism. While some of 
the sprio-poUtical premises do un- 

Wty ftoya’s economic 
problems are so Individual atol speci- 
fic Jt> to geographical position and 
mtjtfaton that only a unique (deal : 
potion could appK. That has been 
the task df.. Gaddafi’s ' Ideological • 
cadres and 1 advlserj.. ™ 

of statisiu with 




the Arab Bedouin selF-image com- 
bined with the absolute authority or 
the tribe. 

The whole Libyan polity - to 
economic, social, military and educa- 
tional apparatus - Is founded on that 
apparently paradoxical combination 
of modernity and tribalism. 

The Green Book, Gaddafi’s mas- 
, ter-plan for the new state, Is a curious 
document. As a piece of political 
analysis it Is almost impossibly naive, 
taden With contradictions. As a prac- 
tical “greep print” for progress, 

14 “ Precisely in keeping 
with the needs of the country and, 
incidentally, with the highly riietor- 
fcai, even ritualized, form of political 
owwffllqo and debate which Is the 
currency there. Terms 
like ‘dialectic” or “consensus” do not 
seem to apply. . .. 

■ r T?l ,,s the “odern political' 

4 fe more puzzling for 
rang relatively so dose at hand. It 
S S polity based on social and phlio- 
Suppositious far removed 
liberalism or 
ev^reU^vijmi. Onfy an attempt 
to see.Gpddafi| and modern Libya In 
t he con text iOf the country’s own . 
-h4tmy will get us past the incoinpre? 
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and inclined to create crises through* 
failure to establish routine procedure*. 
New books and equipment are fre- 
quently ordered but never seem to 
arrive. • 

Teaching staff are often superwy 
qualified, but they tend Increasingly w 
be drawn from the poorer countries of 
the world and are consequently pre- 
pared to accept appalling working im 
living conditions in order to svbj 
themselves of the opportur <ty of eup- 
ing many times more than they nuJ 
earn at home. Turnover of scare** 
and administrative staff is very iHgJ. 

By western standards, the stutw* 
body wields an enormous amount » 

ahifl m ect no 
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academic levels) and to put prea^ 

nn nlhpK hu thi» mere threat 01 "4“ 
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restricting the amount oF syuanw 
material that lecturers are abK 
cover, using an impressive range « 
diversionary manoeuvres. There - 
consequently, a widening gap 
impressive syllabuses and 
■ fied staff on the one hand and aau 
student performance levels on w 

To sum up, Libya is a 
changing country, but one where 
expatriate academic should not«P^ 
to find the sort of warm welc0 ®^ Jf . r 
developing countries frequently^ 
The reasons for this may be 
an examination of Uoy 30 


particularly in the Libyan 
unfortunate experience at the i nao£^ 
Mussolini, ana in their subset 
reaction to those experiences- » 
matters lie beyond the scoPf.^y, 
article. Suffice ' to S8V. f° r 


article. Suffice' to say, for 
reason?, the Libyan, btahw. 
are chaotic arid sbrae^tfrgc^ 
places in .which to work 
anyone .considering any adw . 
poat to future, 'would do -Wf!J 
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professional 
interests deepen 

Sinclair Goodlad raises some 
questions about one of higher 
education’s ‘growth industries’ 


[merest in the professions is as 
buoyant as ever. Often. this interest is 
expressed as criticism: of architects 
aho design buildings so badly that bits 
fall off; of dentists who seem keener to 
drill and fill them than to promote 
preventative measures; of engineers 
and scientists whose cumbersome pro- 
fessional organizations seem unable to 
adjust to the speed of change deman- 
ded in information technology or 
bioengineering; of solicitors who are 
accused of restrictive practices (for 
example in conveyancing); of social 
noikerc whose Byzantine bureaucra- 
cies let babies die; of university 
resellers who seem more interested in 
their research than their students. Is 
rhe education of intending profession- 
sis to blame for the deficiencies of 
professional practice? 

Despite the flak that goes up from 
the public, more and more occupations 
seem to want to become professions 
and to engage in forms of higher 
education that seem to further their 
cause, ta the United Kingdom ulonc, 
over 100 professional bodies arc now 
associated with educational program- 
mes offered by the universities, 
polytechnics, and colleges. If profes- 
sionaleducation is indeed at the root of 
deficiencies in practice, and at a time 
uheo the educational system is being 
reassessed, (in terms ’of flexibility, 
accountability, and responsiveness), 
Rto should control what is done by 
whom? This year’s annual conference 
ol the Society for Resenrch into Higher 
Education will provide a wide-ranging 
review of this important subject. 

Research on professional education 
a mso a growth industry. A modest 
probing of a few data bases in Palo 
Aho revealed over 55,00(1 items pub- 
taied on various aspects of the subject 
mice last 20 years. How con one find 
one) way through the jungle? To limit 
im initial field of discourse, a book of 
jjfflyory papers has been writ ten, 


“^wron for ihe Professions: Qnis 
This illustrates mujor 
wraa m education for the occupu- 
of engineering, medicine, and 
ranagement (which between them 
loow up most of the key issues in 
™^*hori for the professions). It will 
^Provided free to those attending the 
and will provide the focus 
in wl, ich participants 
peiher from professional bodies or 
educational institutions) can 
r coniHhutions before a guest 
WErnest Boyer, Sheila Browne, 
ones Piatt, and Martin Trow) who 
<J3* t4i e ideas presented, and 
**" comment on what research 


inay be needed and what action is 
indicated as n result of research 
already carried out. Specially invited 
“scouts" or “agents provocateurs” will 
scour the paper sessions and informal 
meetings to bring ideas back to the 
inquiry. 

Although the types of technical 
knowledge professed seem almost 
limitless, there arc a number of impor- 
tant issues which will provide common 
ground for debate between repre- 
sentatives of established professions, 
"semi-professions” and would-bc pro- 
fessions. 

How may a greater flexibility of 
access to the professions be Retrieved 
compatible with efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of education to be given and 
the maintenance of public confidence 
in professional services?- Is there at 
present an equitable distribution by 
sex, social class, ethnicity, etc, of those 
who are admitted to education for the 
professions and to subsequent prac- 
tice? H access if inequitable, is there a 
ense for “positive discrimination", 
und, if so. of what sort? Is there, for 
example, a case for ensuring that 
grndc-for-grade, more applicants from 
working-class or ethnic minority back- 


? rounds are admitted than applicants 
rom those groups at present over- 
represented? How valid or fair is the 


use of GCE A Levels in selection for 
education to the professions? Should 
we encourage a wider choice of entry 
criteria? 

How, through the design of curri- 
cula and the use of appropriate 
teaching methods, may intending pro- 
fessionals develop their professional 
competence and simultaneously re- 
ceive a liberal education? How many 
curricula and teaching methods best 
accommodate the ever-iucrciising. 
volume uf material which it is desirable 
for professionals to know? 

Whnt obstacles (if any) prevent 
problem-based learning from being 
more widely used in education for Ihe 
professions? Whnt other techniques 
have been found to be effective in 
linking theory and practice in educa- 
tion for the professions? How, for 
example, is informal (or “osmotic"} 
learning from placements, sandwich 
courses, internships, study service, 
etc, assimilated into (he curriculum? 
How is it assessed? How do institutions 
of higher education and/or profession- 
al bodies prevent the “academiciza- 
tion" of learning? 

If appropriate arrangements could 
be made for “focussing* studies (pro- 
jects, dissertations, internships, study 
service, problem-based curricula, 



More and more occupations seem to want to become professions 


undergraduate research opportunities, 
etc) to give insight into the concerns of 
professions, could a case be made for 
alternative arrangements of initial and 
continuing education? For example, 
would n two plus two pattern of studies 
be suitable for some professions? 
What differences would be made to 
curricula and teaching methods in 
initial education for the professions if 
continuing education, systematically 
undertaken nnd equitably financed 
over nil individual's lifetime, were to 
lie assumed? 

How muy the mechanisms of accre- 
ditation nnd validialion of education 
for the professions be hnsed on 
approprintc evaluation of learning, 
and now may assessment measure 
essential professional competencies? 
How may prior (experiential) learning 
be assessed for entry to professions nt 
various possible levels of the educa- 
tional process? 

Is there any evidence that the influ- 
ence of professional bodies discourage 
innovation and initiative in education 
for the professions? Do accreditation 
and validation procedures genuinely 
reflect what professionals actually do? 
(Or do they, for example, place exces- 
sive emphasis on memorization of facts 
rather than the exercise of skills?) 
Once qualifying associations have 


been empowered to grant licences to 
practise, are they adequately respon- 
sive to changing circumstances (public 
expectations, advances in theory, ex- 
igencies of practice)? If not, what can 
and should be done? Should there, for 
example, be state-funded "perform- 
ance standards review organizations"? 
Is there n case, for example, a Privy 


in prevent ossification? What nrc the 
best ways of mnintaining both high 
standards and flexibility in profes- 
sional accreditation procedures? 

Whm arc the most appropriate 
arrangements for continuing educa- 
tion for the professions, and how may 
these be suitably Integrated with Initial 
education? 

Is there a case for rclicensina in any 
professions? If so. how should this be 
done? Should more professions follow 
the accountants, surveyors, planners 
and others in requiring regular profes- 
sional updating? If so, how should the 
updating be nrranficd and by whom? 
Who should pay? Does, for example,, 
the Manpower Services Commission 
have a (binding, facilitating) role to 
play? 

It a distinction can be made between 
awareness, updating, upgrading, and 
practitioners’ courses in education for 


the professions, whul arc the best 
methods for achieving the objects of 
each? What arrangements, for exam- 
ple, can specific professions contcm- 
plutc for optimizing the use of the 
Open University, the Open Tech, 
universities, polytechnics, profession- 
al associations, etc? Can continuing 
education be effectively combined 
with other professional purposes - for 
example, h regular audit of the 
achievements of an organization or 
enreer development of corporate 
strategy? 

Whnt arrangements can be made to 
permit and encourage career change, 
retraining, and credit transfer (of pro- 
fessional and/or academic recognition) 
from one profession to another, or 
From one level of practice in an 
occupation to another (that is, techni- 
cian to engineer)? Who should be 
responsible for inter- professional 
training - to help professions to under- 
stand and work with each other, or to 
stimulate growth in new areas such as 
information technology? How may 
employers of professionals best influ- 
ence the form and content of con- 
tinuing education courses to ensure 
that courses arc available to meet 
changing demands? What release poli- 
cies should employers operate to [>cr- 
inii and encourage professional updat- 
ing? Is any legislation by government 
required in this area? 

is there a case for the creation of a 
staff college for professional educators 
for the professions based, for example, 
on departments of higher education in 
universities? Where might "architects” 
of professional education come from? 
Is tncrc now a case for the creation of 
more professors of professional educa- 
tion - (professors of engineering 
education, medical education, social 
work education, etc) - possibly on 
short-term contracts? How should the 
performance of any such appointees be 
mdged if publications come to have 
less salience? 

Why do occupations wish to become 
professions? If the motivation of prac- 
titioners is idealistic (concerned with 
offering service rather than with secur- 
ing personal status, power, wealth, 
etc), when and where can (or should) 
the moral hasis of this idealism be 
examined and/or nourished? 

is the direct intervention of govern- 
ment in quality-control in the profes- 
sions (or occupations aspiring to pro- 
fessional status) politically acceptable? 
If not, how should quality (of service to 
the public) be secured? 

How can professions avoid ossifica- 
tion? How, for example, enn the range 
of (heir interests be continuously re- 
viewed and refreshed - extending, 
perhaps, to political action in favour of 
people not well provided for by ex- 
isting social arrangements? 

Jt is possible that some of the most 
fruitful discussion about these ques- 
tions will take place in the "fringe 
conference" of informal meetings 
which is being vigorously encouraged 
by the conference committee. But the 
60 or so papers and workshops should 
stir up ideas; the inquiry, it is hoped, 
will identify a few major themes for 
exploration - and, one hopes, for 

action. 

The author is senior lecturer in humani- 
ties at Imperial College, London. 
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Time for rebellion in the ranks 
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If we take the confines of this 
structure at its own valuation, not 
because it is •‘cheap”, we might refer to 
an existing member of the senior 
lecturer made as a de Jure senior 
lecturer. Then we would define a de 
facto senior lecturer as one who has 
been lecturing for 12 years after the 
probationary period, and who is good 
at it. There is, of course, a problem in 
deciding whether an individual is 
"good at it” or not, but at least we have 
a starting point for discussion. 

Presumably, there is n certain level 
of competence apparent to enable an 
individual to pass the probation hur- 
dle, but I mean to imply something 
more than just that minimum level of 
competence, enhanced as it would be 
by a dozen years of practice and 
experience, in the description “good at 
it . Tfte 12 year periotf is important, 
for it would normally bring the lectur- 
er. newly recruited at 26 to the age of 
40 plus and close to the. top of lecturer 

PS &ffoe "three .matters usually taken 
into account as criteria for progression 
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mpitiwhJK rb measure. That (Miot 1 
to say that there are nbt gross inaceut* 1 1 
apies in the assessment of the first two. 


but Ihe acknowledged difficulty or 
measuring teaching ability is usually 
taken as an excuse not to measure it at 
all. 

The existence of the administrative 
ability criteria is based on the fact that 
academics take a large part in manag- 
ing their own enterprise. Of course, 
there are major administrative roles in 
a university; vice chancellor, registrar, 
dean, departmental chairman. The 
lesser administrative roles have a con- 
tribution to make to tho smooth and 
effective running of courses and the 
development of curricula and to the 
chairing of departmental and faculty 
committees; inese abilities are not 
irrelevant to the running of a universi- 
ty but they do not constitute a crite- 
non for advancement which should 
outweigh those based on teaching and 
research ability. 

As for the relative merits of the 
latter qualities, it is commonly held 
that "obviously" research ability is 
paramount; That view, probably be- 
mih by the less competent teachers and 

parotted by superficial minds; bears ■ 
OtUe examination. Advanced study, 
participation in seminars, perhaps the 
odd paper or book, foese are .certainty 
attitudes' of the gbod leather; but flic 1 
SSiissifih of toting ftrtowiddte- 
add existing procedures is an essential • 


prerequisite if the recipient student is 
either to practice within the bounds of 
a discipline or to explore at its 
periphery: that transmission is called 
‘teaching’’. To laud the research role 
above that of teaching is glib but 
thoughtless, like saying of the world of 
music “don’t bother me with your von 
Karajans, where are your von Beeth- 
ovens?’’. 

The implication so far is that we 
should remove the de facto label from 
those that deserve it and accept the 
“good at it” teachers as de Jure senior. 
In addition reader and senior lecturer 


without having kept its significance; it 
should be made universal. It is a 
strange but incontrovertible fact that, 
however able academics are', they 
seem to be constrained, like' other 
herds, to allow themselves to be 
arranged into minor hierarchies £nd 
subhjerarchies, Hence the self impor- 
tant note that is usually attached to the 
label “professor’’ to this country; yet 
the labej has little of the same connota- 
tion jn the USA^ 


is the “cheap” answer to a question of 
esteem? After all, is is not a method by 
which our “cheap" nation can take 
some of its finest intellects, get them to 
do important work and then, by a 
network of little trap and bonds, 
underpay them and hold them in little 
esteem? 

At whose door can we lay the 
blame? Certainly successive govern- 


ments for the entirely anomalous way 
(two negotiating (lets, no arbitration) 
in which they (ultimately) decide re- 


muneration ana career structure. Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals and 
individual university managements, 
because none of these bodies has the 
slightest concept of Ihe doctrine of 


existing career structure in universities 


slightest concept or the doctrine of 
“the goad employer’’. 

There is an adventurous way for- 
ward; it is to have a two grade structure 
for university academics: half of Ihe 
profession would be categorized 
associate professor, the other half 
professor. The title professor would be 
reserved for the leaders of the profes- 
sion, leading teachers or researchers; 
associate professor would be a follow- 
er, but a competent practitioner as 
well. 

A. G. Brigjhshaw 
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The authdrisleatirer 1 in Irtathemafrcs at 
City University. 
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by Philip Hobsbaum 

Mr Noon 

by D. H. Lawrence 
edited by Llndeth Vasey 
Cambridge UniversityPress, £12.95 
ISBNU 521 25251 2 

Lawrence aficionados have suspected 
for some time the existence of an 
unpublished novel. Twelve chapters 
forming a section of this work were 
published in a posthumous collection 
of stories, A Modern Lover (1934). 
and Harry T. Moore suggested in The 
Intelligent Heart (1955) that these 
chapters were only part of n much 
larger narrative. 

This larger narrative is nt last issued 
as the latest volume of the Cambridge 
D. H. Lawrence. It reprints the section 
of Mr Noon already published and 
brings out for the first time the chap- 
ters that were missing. These latter 
comprise about two thirds of the 
whole. 

Lindctlt Vasey proves to be an 
authoritative editor, and her introduc- 
tion to this volume is full of informa- 
tion. She tells us that Lawrence wrote 
Mr Noon between May 1920 and 


BOOKS 

Something to look forward to 


The earlier chapters, those already 
published in A Modern Lover, have 
only a tenuous connexion with what 
comes later. They tell of a provincial 
philanderer superficially derived from 
Lawrence’s boyhood friend, George 
Henry Neville. He becomes involved 
with a local girl who is already engaged 

tn annrluir l/rvmfl man Uai> nnti>n 
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teaches science. There is a row, and 
Noon resigns his post. 

The central character here presented 
is extrovert in semblance but lacks any 

rnnvinrino innor lib n.l.. l :1 


February 1921, a period when he was 
based in Sicily. The work was started 
within two days of finishing his sixth 
novel to be published, The Lost Girl, 
and continued concurrently wiih what 
was to be his seventh, Aaron's Rod 
However, the latter may have inhi- 
bited his progress with Mr Noon. 
Though the unpublished novel 
reached more than 120,000 words in 
length, it was never finished. 

A further hindrance to completion 
may have been Lawrence's plan to 
issue the first section, the one we 
already know, as a separate tale. It was 
sent to the British publisher, Martin 
Seeker, who praised its quality of 
writing but thought the work too short 
Tor publication on its own. The type- 
script was returned to Lawrence's then 
agent, Curtis Brown, and it is from this 
text that the chapters printed in .4 
Modern Lover were prepared. 

American publisher, Thomas 
seltzer, had also been approached, 
this time with regard to the whole 
novel. In tact, he signed an agreement 
to bring it out before he even saw the 
manuscript. But when Mr Noon ar- 
rived, probably in March 1922, Seltzer 
thought it too outspoken. Though he 
refined to handle the book, he did not, 
in spite of repeated requests, return 
the manuscript. Rather he added to 
the confusion, in 1925, by going bank- 
rupt. The manuscript seems tempor- 
arily to have vanished in a general 
dispersal of Seltzer’s effects. It passed 
from one private owner to another, 
and surfaced only in 1972 when sold by 
fvn ?r n i°.I he ., ^ umanities Research 
a I? r °L t ! ie .University of Texas at 
u ls s manuscript that 

& for the latter 

Images of 
the good 
landlord 

The Connlry House Ethos hi English ^ 

Literature 168S-L750: themesof . 
persbnal rfet real and national 
expansion, 

by Virginia d. Ktmiy . 

Harvester, £28.50 , 

ISBN 07108 0670 1 ■ 

The country house poem, which estab* 
fished itself as a literary genre in the 
seventeenth century, has a Janus quali- 
ty. On the one side it follows Horace’s 
praise of his Sabine farm in expressing 
the individual desire for peace, inde- ' 
penitence and escape from the press- 
ure of the q'ty, a longing intensified by 
the increasing uncertainties of the 
times. Ben Jonson’s “To Pcnshurst", 
for example, indulges in a nostalgic 
Vision of a pre-lapsarlan golden age, a 
land of Cockaigne where the -fruits 
bend down to be plucked and the 
W n l«l <»«ers itself willing- 

ly for the table. ,,r 


Nevdle. Thar figure, to judge from his 
memoirs, was a kind of poor man's 
Lawrence. self-consciously red- 
blonded. But, crude as his prose is, it 
rings out with far greater conviction 
than anything Lawrence puts into the 
mouth of Mr Noon, at least in this 
Derbyshire phnse. In these early chap- 
ters he exudes mostly a sterile didactic- 
ism. “Life is incompatible with perfec- 
tion, or with infinity, or with eternity. 
You’ve got to turn to mathematics, or 
to art.” This is bad, not because it fails 
to echo G. H. Neville, but because it 
gives no sense of any living voice 
whatever. Further, Noon's speeches, 
like those of the other characters in 
these early chapters, are overwhelmed 
by the author's arch and facetious 
commentary. “The cow in this vol. 
having jumped over the moon, in the 
next the dish, dear reader, shall run 
away with the spoon. Scandalous the 
elopement, and n decree nisi for the 
fork. Which is something to look 
forward to.” 

. Jhe tone is deplorable, but the 
inference is correct. The remaining 
section of Mr Noon is genuinely some- 
thing to look forward to. Indeed, these 
later chapters are only nominally part 
of the same work. Gilbert Noon has 
Derbyshire town and we now 
find him in Germany. But his character 
lias changed from a caricature of the 
husky Neville to a portrayal of Lawr- 
ence himself nt a highly sensitive point 
of his career. 

. Tho hitherto unpublished section oE 
Mr Noon narrates Lawrence's elope- 
ment with Frieda and their wandering, 
through Germany and Austria ana 
down into Italy. This journey, done 
mostly on foot, took place between 


Mr Noon narrates Lawrence's elope- 
ment with Frieda and their wandering 
through Germany and Austria ana 
down into Italy. This journey, done 
mostly on foot, took place between 
May and September, 1912. It is the raw 
material for the much-admired seau- 
ence of poems, Look, t We Have Come 
Through!, published in 1917. Thcro 
are further parallels in such essays and 
sketches as “A Chapel and a Hay Hut 
among the Mountains", "Qerman Im- 
pressions and “Christs in the Tirol", 
inese familiar pieces assume a greater 

One of the abiding themes in Mr 
Noon, as in Look! We Have Come 
I hroughl, is a doubt in the mind of the 
protagonist concerning the Frieda- 

rmm t L! , l e olh uI ? ide » however, the 
country house by its Very nature has a 

social dimension: it is associated with 
specific noble governing families, the 
Sidneys or the Fairfaxes, and is more 
sensitive than the Arcadian pastoral, 
therefore, to changes in the ideology 
and the society of the world outside. 
The country-house poem is an espe- 
cially Interesting form because It is the 
place: where profoundly opposing Inn ■ 
puls?s : 'Confront each other arid de- 
mand p be reconciled - the claims of 
the contemplative and the active life, 
the tensions between private and pub- 
lic, Individual and. social needs: , 



Lawrence In 1920, the year he wrotT^M^oon 


ut, iiiuivmuai ana. social needs: , 

Virginia Kenny's book' traces the 
development and modification of the 
country-house ethic up to 1750; Mar- 
vell SMgreat poem ‘'Upon Appleton 
HousC ’ 'reveak the Mnflfct 
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noufti^ revealS the conflict between 
public, and private lit Its most acute 
form at the end of the 'civil war: the 
, appeal of idyllic retreat into the green 
. wobd£ Is described in military imagery - 
whifih does not let us forget the civil 
broils outside - “How safe, methinks,' 
how strong behind/These trees have I 
encamped my mind.",,- and even the 
flowers in the garden are on parade. 
By the end of the century, however, 
the political 'situation has changed and 
the Country-house idyll with it; Peace is 
CSlablishep at frqrpq. victory' and cojri- 

merce^a^r^d; fridns.'a ’r^lf'$nh£ 


frn™ !h . d, i th en 0 vcl, Johnnna. 
He feara that she will be drawn back 
to her home and children before their 
passion has developed into a rela- 
tionship. The feeling Is explicit in such 
M!" s “ s . Shc Lwks Back", "MutilR- 
Dark"- ' m0St nte nscly, ,,ln the 

A blotch of pallor stirs beneath the 

Square picture-dusk, the windo^of 
dark sky. 

A sound subdued in the darkness: 

As if a bird in difficulty up the^alley 
steers. 


new prosperity the great men of the 
city are acquiring country estates and 
carrying to them something of the 
commercial ethic of frugality, good 
management and profit which had 
made them wealthy. In the Spectator 
Sir Andrew Freeport retires to a 

SW* ,r a i e an£ ’ becomes a new- 
style landlord in contrast to the tradi- 

Goverley U ^ a iSI11 ° f Sir Roger de 

The new country-hbuse ethos shows 
a gr® 8 ter consciousness of the Import- 

anre of the |and Os the basis, of the » 

fflnrS f £? of »hc duty of the 
landlord to bring nature’s fertility to 
proper fruition. Retirement to The 
Coun try from being an escape becomes 
anJfh^r Cl Ve - if f et ! red benevolence , 
Muiii^l® 810 tt P lacea the Pastoral 

idyll as its characteristic mode. Such an 

ethos is useful’ for many different 
P^P 0 ^ and Virginia Kfenny Mus- 
trates frotn eighteenth-century litcra- 
often unexpected 
rontexts In which It appears, when in 
Robinson CysOe, for example, Defoe 
sets aboyr building up ^social ethic 


•'sci Vr 


Crusoe as the solitary landloi'd putting: 
his estate to proper use and reinfbrein! 
nature s fertility- by art; Pope makes 1 
HlMonl Essay?, ,: 


“Why have you gone to the window? 

Why don't you sleep? 

How you have wakened mcl - But 
why, why do you weep . . . ?" 
Fine poem though this is, the prose 
equivalent in Mr Noon is more sub- 
stantially achieved, at least in terms of 
psychological recognition: 

Two nights after this he awoke again 
with a start. He felt at once that 
Johanna was not at his side. In the 
same instant he heard a low, muf- 
fled sound that seemed to shatter his 
heart. 

mi? e v « U P', TJ 16 ™ was a white 
blotch beneath the low window. It 


garden with that of the new style which 
consults the genius of the place and 

la T7 hlch fecd "* he “ ?lky 
neifer and deserving steed", and 

woods which “First sffade a count™, 

J nd 1 ■ l ra,se a town". The Man of 
koss, who combines the contempla- 

wlf e h^ir h n th i e aCt ! Ve J- ifc ' 's contrasted 
with Sir Balaam in his corrupt luxury. 

. >n the same way Fielding sets up the 
actively^ benevolent Mr Wilson of 

Mth P J m? in ™ ntrast to «IC Man 
/one? ? ’ ^ unsoclal rccluse of Tom 

JPJjf, twcn jy of Walpole’s 

Sf hK^ dency and triumph 
ot his city and commercial values, the 
figure of the good landlord was siezed 
£ * ymbo1 of the enduring land 
™3£P^? t,0n fragility of paper 

siannfm 383 "’ enormous expan - 
ston of commerce in the early eieht- 

nd i ‘5? ‘ntrijduclion of 

inH the lndies to the- tables 

and; boudoirs of the city product a 

toepleasure of 
the 1 nd Q puman mistrust of 
A°- ,U3 5 qr y* which can be seen 
SsKSnS .^ambiguity of 
U S ^ ,he sacred rites 


f- 
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was Johanna crouchiag ,h tKi ^ 

is W, y arc you there?” 
Nothing," she sohbed ? 

“Why have you g0l up? You’ll S* 
sobbed 

tBu^hatsthcmattcr 7 ^^ 

“No - No - „o.or ^ 

The night .ind lhc dark roomseeired 

to bristle with the sound 

The lyrical intensiw of the poem 
seems here to be wholly absorbs into 
the prose. At the same time, 
language of the latter appears to btleu 
sell -regarding - more detached, more 
dramatic. The pain is actualized 
through the way in which the woman'i 
responses acknowledge yet do not 
answer the bewildered questions of the 
man. An autobiographical presence is 
palpable, but, even so, we arc l«j 
aware of the protagonists as Lawrenct 
and Frieda than of their personality 
as Noon and Johanna. 

Fortunately, all is not at this pilchol 
intensity. Tnc novel has its corns 
moments. Some of these arc already 
known to us in the form of prose 
sketches, but they seem belter 
humoured in the context of ploi and 
character provided by the novel. The 
Hay Hut among the Mountains’ is a 
sketch that recalls on uncomfortabb 
night, nnd it hus its equivalent in Afr 
Noon - "a waistcoat is a bad pillowslip. 
You find your face in the arm-hols 
every other minute . . . "Thisisnot, 
however, a misfortune occurring to 
two well-nigh characterless trnvcTlen 
but un episode involving Noon and 
Johanna in mid-journey. 

Of course one must not claim, wen 
for these Tyrolean chapters, more than 
is their due. While the authorial inter- 
polations arc less facetious than tlux 
of the Derbyshire chapters, they still 
tend to disturb the narrative tone. 
Further, when the two sets of chaplets 
arc added together, Mr Noon in aggre- 
gate cannot be seen as a classic. It is too 
Bifurcated, too disparate in torie 'and 
character. 

Once this qualification has been 
made, though, Mr Noon remains one 
of Lawrence's happier novels. The 
lovers eventually arrive, and not only 
in n to|H)grapliieal sense. 

Gllhcrt and Johnnna would buy 
lunch, and go into the old grow of 
olives above the shore . . . watcang 
the lake glitter, and feeling me 
mellowness of the world . . • Why 
have problems I 

The novel is perhaps best read as a 
prose version o I Look/ We Have Cm 
Through/, and it will not suffer at weiy 
turn from the comparison. Alterna- 
tively, now that Mr Noon is at last 
retrieved, we can take it as a LawK* 
tian Love labours wonne. 

Philip Hobsbaum is reader in 
literature at the University of Glassov- 


world, namely, that of the good land* 
lord who helps backward people* J 
make proper use of nature^ ple n,lD . 
and spreads order and civilization^ 
commerce. Virginia Kenny traces wi 
theme through Thomson s Suuw_ 
The consistency with which commas 
is described through imagciy m n 
vest and good husbandry 
extent to which the new country-* 1 , 13 ,, 
ethos has, in its turn, hs A 

world of commerce by which « n 
originally beefi modified. . h 
This is a stimulating book wluck w 
to be taken further. How forexafflpijj 
does Wordsworth’s individual blen 
pastoral and French Revolution 
relate to what has gone belore, 
how does the country-houw 
accommodate the new J e 

industrial revolution, cspedaliy 

of the contemporary idyll Q * ^ s 
menl to a country cottage 
return to the simplicities ?' 
is to be hoped that Virginia Kenny w 
continue her investigations. 


Maurice Evans 
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the Great Debate: NAB advice 


Adapting to a changing world 


More than 20 years ago. the Robbins 
Committee identified four objectives 
essential to the higher education sys- 
tem. These it described as instruction 
in skills; promotion of the general 
powers of the mind; the advancement 
of learning; and the transmission of 3 
common culture and common stan- 
dards of citizenship. The meaning 
given to some of these terms and the 
context in which they might apply have 
changed since the time of the Robbins 
report. Nevertheless, we, the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body, believe they 
form an appropriate basis for consider- 
ing the present and future role of 

t er education in our society. 

oviding instruction in skills and 
promoting the powers of the mind 
remain the main teaching purposes of 
higher education. In carrying out this 
role, higher education attempts to 
meet both the needs of the economy 
for highly skilled manpower nnd the 
aspirations of individuals for an educa- 
tional experience which will provide 
for personal development and lead to a 
fulfilling and rewarding career. The 
faster pace of scientific, technological 
and economic change which our socie- 
ty now experiences has implications 
lor the types of skill which higher 
education attempts to inculcate. 

Snedfic knowledge quickly becomes 
outdated and the context in which it is 
applied rapidly changes. Initial higher 
education, particularly nt diplomn mid 
first degree level, should therefore 
emphasize underlying intellectual, sci- 
entific and technological principles 
rather than provide too narrow a 
specialist knowledge. The abilities 
most valued in industrial, commercial 
and professional life as well as in public 
and social administration are the trans- 
ferable intellectual and personal skills. 
These include the ability to analyse 
complex issues, to identify the core of a 
problem and the means of solving it, to 
synthesize and integrate disparate ele- 
nwnts, to clarify values, to make 
effective use of numerical and other 
infohnation, to work cooperatively 
constructively with others, mid, 
above all perhaps, to communiculc 
ctearly both orally and in writing. A 
njgher education system which pro- 
™es its students with these skills in 
serving society well. 

The world nas changed since Rob- 
Wns reported. The focus of initial 
“gjier education must now be broader 
sna the recent increased emphasis on 
coatinmng education must nc muin- 
mK d and accelerated. Many com- 
nwntators have written about h new 
JMustnal revolution, based on in- 
3 ™ technology, biotechnology 
nnd other scientific advances. Tne 
for updating, refreshment and 
wnentation and for the development 

is ? nd a, titudes is more 
pwastye and m a sense more mun- 
JJ’ ? l tffects, for example, the 
PfwcMions seeking to cope not only 
technological advance, but also 
r J|’. c ^ aj1 8es Tn their legislative and 
gJSftJtofy framework; management 

standi j S Uf l l0ns seeking to under- 
and adapt to their changing 
1 -_ a X economic environment; 
new it? P u ^to services absorbing 
oria Jff y Qn . toe orientation and 
uffiSH ° f ft eir work ; and the 

bffiSS? s f ek,n « to recnter ,h e 
^urmarket in new fields of employ- 

ifiSSS’ education needs to be 
”™not only for its essential role 


A joint statement from the University Grants 
Committee and the National Advisory Body 



in promoting economic prosperity but 
also for its contribution to personal 
development and social progress. It 


can renew personal confidence, re- 
generate the human spirit and restore a 
sense of purpose to people's lives 
through the cultivation of new in- 
terests. In short, both effective econo- 
mic performances and harmonious 
social relationships depend on our 
ability to deal successfully with the 
changes nnd uncertainties which arc 
now ever-present in our personal and 
working lives. Tliat is the primary rule 
which we sec for continuing education. 

We have considered whether this 
increased emphasis on continuing 
education should he seen as n reinter- 
pretation of Robbins’s first two objec- 
tives or us 11 new objective. In view of 
the importance we attach to com inning 
education, we see merit In emphasiz- 
ing the establishment of n new objec- 
tive rather than simply reinterpreting 
those enumerated over 20 years ngo. 
This we would define ns the provision 
of continuing education in order to 
facilitate adjustment to technological , 
economic and social change and to 
meet Individual needs for personal 
development. 

In concentrating on the teaching 
functions of higher education, the 
Robbins Committee's first two objec- 
tives answer in part of the question 
“What is higher education for/" They 
do not answer the question "Who is 
higher education for?” The approach 
of the Robbins Committee to this 
question was enshrined in the famous 
axiom that courses of higher education 
should be available for all those who 
are qualified by ability and attainment- 
to pursue them and who wish to do so. 
This has been the guiding principle of 
higher education planning tor the past 
two decades. r 

Wc reaffirm the Importance of ac- 
cess and the provision of opportunity. 
However, the Robbins axiom should 
be interpreted as broadly as possible. 


i 


particularly in relation to the term 
‘‘qualified' 1 . Essentially a student's 
qualification is used to form a judg- 
ment on his or her ability to benefit 
from a course . Yet evidence shows that 
school examinations such as A levels 
arc not nlwnys good predictors of 
achievement in higher education and 
that other qualities and experience can 
be important determinants of success. 
Wc believe that the Robbins axiom is 
more approximately restated thus: 
courses ot higher education should be 
available for all those who are able to 
henefit from them and who wish to do 
so. 

The third objective of the Robbins 
Commit tec refers to the advancement 
of learning. T he extension and applica- 
tion of knowledge arc at the henrt of 
the cducntionnl process; indeed, thul 
process Is itself most vital when it 
partakes of the nature of discovcy. 
Moreover, through its research activ- 
ity, higher education makes a major 
contribution to the continued health of 
the nation's industry and commerce. 
To curtail research would in the long 
run impoverish the nation materially 
as well as culturally. 

The language of Robbins’s (Inal 
objective - the transmission of a 
common culture and common stan- 
dards of citizenship - may seem some- 
what dated nowadays when so much 
emphasis is placed on the contribution 
which diverse cultures can make to the 
vitality and strength of our society. Yet 
it is still true that there are common 
values which education seeks to trans- 
mit and which help to give siciety its 
cohesion and stability. These include 
the need to protect the free expression 
and the testing of ideas, and the 
examination of cases and arguments 
on their merits. In this sense the 
objective Is even more relevant in 
today's multicultural society' than it 
was 20 year ago. The Robbins Com- 
mittee’s own elaboration of the objec- 
tive indicates' that the sentiments 


which underlie it still apply today: 
“This function, important at all times, 
is perhaps especially important in an 
age that has set for itself the ideal of 
equality of opportunity. It is not 
merely by providing places for stu- 
dents from all classes that this ideal will 
be achieved, but also by providing, in 
the atmosphere of the institutions in 
which the students live nnd work, 
influences that in some measure com- 

E ornate for any inequalities of home 
ackground. Tnese influences are not 
limited to the student population. 
Universities and colleges have an im- 
portant role to play in the general 
cultural life of the communities in 
which they are situated". 

The principle of access which wc 
reaffirmed and reformulated above is 
concerned with providing places for 
students from different backgrounds 
and attempting to compensate for 

C rcvinus inequalities. We would 
roaden it ana include students not 
only from different social classes, but 
also from different ethnic groups. 
Moreover, opportunities for women 
must be as good as opportunities for 
men. The principle is also concerned 
with the relationship between each 
institution and its locality. It is as 
important as ever that institutions 
should contribute to the cultural life of 
their communities. In the world of the 
1980s, it is equally important to contri- 
bute to the economic, industrial and 
commercial life of the locality. 

A longer-term strategy must build 
on the strengths of the two sectors of 
higher education and must maintain 
the present diversity of provision. 
Full-time first degree courses will con- 
tinue ro be a major activity of bolhc 
universities and major public sector 
institutions. Although most subjects of 
study nre available in both sectors, we 
do not consider that there is any 
general problem of duplication ill view 
of the spread of institutions and of 
differences in the structure of courses 
and in the students attracted to them. 
Area of excessive or inadequate provi- 
sion will need to be considered by bath 
sides of higher education together; so 
fur ns England is concerned, we intend 
to do it jointly. Wc would expect the 
universities to continue to be responsi- 
ble for the hulk of postgrad untc provi- 
sion, particularly Tull- time courses and 
pust-grndualc work designed to pre- 
pare students for enreers in research. 
The public sector should continue to 
provide the bulk of non-degree courses 
and of pRrt-time courses. But where 
there is clear evidence of demand, 
institutions in cither sector should not 
be prevented from introducing courses 
which arise from and are connected to 
their existing offerings. . 

For the public sector, continuing 
education has always been as impor- 
tant as the education of school-leavers. 
Universities have varied very much in 
their involvement. The expansion of 
continuing education which we believe 
to be necessary will offers challenge to 
both sectors and should be based on 
their different experience and 
strengths. It must take account of the 
contribution of the Open University. 

The general leadership of the uni- 
versities in research work is recognized 
and reflected in the funding arrange- 
ments for the two sectors, but we agree 
that there is a legitimate research role 
for major public sector institutions, 
both to support and sustain teaching 
and as a contribution to the advance- 
ment and application of knowledge. 


Analysis by Peter Scott 

Recipe 

for 

success 

The provision of continuing educa- 
tion should be accepted as a major 
objective of higher education. 

“Ability to beneilt’’ should be the 
dominant criterion for entry to high- 
er education. 

Planning to meet the future demand 
for higher education should be based 
on a level well above that of the low 
variant in Report on Education 100, 
and should reflect fully provision for 
increased participation by women, 
by those without standard entry 
qualifications, by mature entrants, 
and by those whose needs are best 
met by part-time courses. 

Student numbers In the public sector 
should not be planned to fall signifi- 
cantly below present levels for the 
rest or the century. 

More diverse patterns of provision 
and more flexible entry into higher 
education are. needed; general 
courses of higher education at the 
higher diploma level must be en- 
couraged; and increased provision of 
Business and Technician Education- 
al Council higher diplomas and cer- 
tificates supported. 

A system of external quality assur- 
ance of courses based on peer group 
assessment must be retained. 

There is no practical scope within 
public sector higher education for a 
further reduction in the average 
level of the unit of resource; on tne 
contrary, additional resources will 
be needed too: 

• accommodate increased demand ; 

• provide adequately for the updat- 
ing of teaching 1 staff and/or for the 
provision of some “new blood”; 

• provide suitable, properly main- 
tained premises; 

• finnnee a major initiative in re- 
spect of equipment; 

• support the development of con- 
tinuing education, and stimulate in- 
novation; 

• provide selective support for re- 
search. 

A common unit of resource for 
teaching purposes should be accepted 
os the policy basis underlying the 
future allocation of funds to the 
sectors of higher education. 

The principle of accountability in 
public sector higher education 
should be reaffirmed and exercised 
through control over key academic, 
administrative and resource issue; 
institutions should be allowed the 
maximum possible freedom to man- 
age their own affairs within the 
framework of their articles of gov- 
ernment. 

Further progress towards the Inte- 
grated planning of higher education 
is Imperative; the links between 
ourselves and the UGC must develop 
as a contribution to this end. 


Student numbers assumptions are ‘too pessimistic’ 
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appropriate planning basis for the rest 
of the 1980s is one of stable or 
increasing demand. . . 

But the NAB argues that the revised 
projections in RoE 100 are still too 
pessimistic. They do not take account 

of the fact that recent initiatives in the mum undoiii as 

mmm 

The report also assumes that stu- bera. advicc also ques ,| ons t h 0 

dents without the standard too 1 A tew ■ ™ Jj JL ma( }p in RoE 100 about 
entry qualification wil I rajafo the total humber of students 

same proportion of smdents^thco^ hd disf ri bu ted betwecn the uni- 
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spect of mature entrants unless there is 


one A level. It expects additional 
growth in this areH. 

Similar objections are made about 
the report's assumptions about mature 



a positive move in the university sector 
(of wfiich we see nb signs at present) to 
cbdngfe the nature of the provision tlid 1 
it makes - and hence markedly to 


affect one of the key distinctions 
between the sectors." 

The NAB advice also puts consider- 
able emphasis on manpower planning. 
It points out that m the 1984/85 
planning exercise it deliberately set out 
to change the balance of provision 
between arts nnd social studies on the 
one hand , and science and engineering 
and business and professional studies 
on the other. Student demand had to 
be properly informed about the chang- 
ing demands of, and for, different 
areas of employment. 

“Manpower forecasting has a long 
and to some extent dishonourable 
history, and we do not believe that it is 
possible to forecast with any degree or 
accuracy the precise future require- 
ments of the economy overall,; for. 

a ualified manpower over the next' 
ecadc." the NAB concedes. 



A question of two years or three . . . 

Four subjects are discussed in the ■ — i , 


Four subjects arc discussed in the 
chapter on the structure and organiza- 
tion of courses: course levels and 
lengths, professional bodies, approval 
arrangements, and short courses. The 
hulk of the NAB's attention is devoted 
to the first of these. 

Hie arguments against a general 
move towards two-year degrees, an 
idea floated by the NAB in its earlier 
consultative document, are admitted 
to be strong and such a move is not 
recommended. However, within the 
context of a normal pattern of three- 
year degrees the possibility that the 
most able students may be able to 
reach the required standard after two 
years is not ruled out. 



the most able could become a presti- 
gious award, which would he highly 
coveted,” says the NAB paper. It 
argues that the introduction of such an 
award would be a welcome antidote to 
the tendency to associate prestige with 
the length of a course but admits that 
any move in this direction requires the 
cooperation and support of the univer- 
sities. 

There was much more support for a 
greater emphasis on two-year diploma 
courses in the replies to the consulta- 
tive document and the NAB has 


already begun to move in that direc- 
tion by advising that growth in non- 
degree courses should be faster than in 
degree courses. In its advice the NAB 
supports both additional provision of 
BTEC diploma and certificate courses, 
suggesting that more entrants with two 


A levels should be encouraged to 
enrol, and of the Diploma of Higher 
Education. 

In line with the recommended move 
from formal qualifications to “ability 
to benefit" as the major criterion for 
entry into higher education a more 
flexible approach to admission re- 
quirements is supported. In particular 
students with one A level should be 
able to enter DipHE courses, fn the 
longer term, the NAB suggests, wider- 
ranging initiatives will be required. For 
example, students could be admitted 
to diploma courses on the basis of their 
O level results plus an assessment of 
work experience. 

The NAB says that it would not be 


appropriate to endorse any particular 
approach towards more liberal entry 
arrangements because diversity and 
flexibility must remain the key. But it 
supports recent attempts to establish a 
network through which educational 
credits can be transferred, work to- 
wards assessing prior experience for 
purposes of credit, the greater use of 
modular structures, and greater in- 
tegration of certificate, diploma and 
degree courses. 

"We support the view of our con- 
tinuing education group that what is 
needed is not the imposition of a credit 
system, but the adoption by all the 
major validating bodies, the universi- 
ties, public sector institutions and the 
professional bodies of the principle of 
credit accumulation and transfer." But 
it was important to ensure that diffe- 
rent schemes were compatible. 

On relations with professional 
bodies the NAB stresses the import- 
ance of keeping a balance between the 


Flexibility and innovation are the aims in teaching 

I * ‘ on f r ®f ad eniic year, higher staff whole to move to an average staff ber nf hm 
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needs of employers, which may be for 
broadly educated graduates, and the 
demands of the professions, which 
may emphasize speeifie requirements 
before professional recognition is 
given. Tnc professions should he en- 
couraged to see that courses remain 
relevant to the practical needs of 
employment. The NAB also expresses 
concern about the pressure to lengthen 
professional courses. 

On the approval of courses the 
paper endorses the more liberal 
approach that has been developed 
recently. It says that there is now 
general agreement that the present 
system of individual course approvals 
must be abandoned to allow institu- 
tions greater freedom to vary academic 
programmes. The principlc'of this has 
already been agreed but the detailed 
administrative arrangements through 
which a more relaxed scheme could 
operate need further consideration. 

Finally the NAB endorses two key 
recommendations of its continuing 
education group on short courses - the 
need to identity marketing as a key 
concept in their provision, and the 
need for pump-priming on a con- 
tinuing basis to be available to all 
institutions rather than just for one-off 
projects. 



A longer academic year, higher staff 
student ratios, distance learning and 
the impact of new technology arc the 
subjects of the NAB's advice on 
teaching and learning strategies. 

K accepts that many institutions in 
practice are already operating a longer 
academic year of -ft), 44 or 48 years by 
using vacations for fieldwork or indust- 
rial experience. So no general advice is 
offered on (his issue although “we 
would expect institutions to use their 
premises more intensively throughout 
the year in the future as their short 
course work develops." 

The NAB has already said that it 
should be possible for the sector ns a 


whole to move to an average staff 
student ratio of 12:1 over the next Few 
years without an unacceptable de- 
terioration in quality. Bui it admits 
that this is noi “a negligible change' 1 . 

The advice says that this 2fl per cent 
increase in teacher productivity can 
only be achieved by a strengthening of 
the teaching support base. Increased 
technician and other support staff will 
enable more expensive academic staff 
to be used more effectively. A greater 
degree of student self-learning will be 
required. 

The NAB points out that more 
economic stall studcnl ratios enn be 
achieved by either reducing the num- 


Quality of staff is ‘important safeguard’ 

The ntost lmnhrtnni anfnniBrvi nr . _ 


The most Important safeguard of the 
quality of courses Is the quality of the 
academic staff which leach them, 
argues the NAB In Us chapter on the 
maintenance of standards. There Is 
evidence that this has increased In 
recent years, particularly In terms of 
the number obtaining higher de- 
grees, but In some high technology 
growth areas it is s(Ut difficult to 
recruit high-quality staff In competi- 
tion with Industry. 

In a sector concerned to service 
professional and vocational needs 
staff development Is particularly cru- 
cial according to the NAB. This 
means not only regular academic 
■g™* but regular interaction 



iwth the areas of Industry, commerce 
and the professions which the sectors 
serves.’’ 

The reduction In unit costs in 
recent years Is likely to have had a 
marked effect on expenditure on stafT 
development, although the effect on 
quality may not show for some time. 
The deficiencies appear af first slow- 
ly, hut then increasingly, and even- 
tually require a mqjoc effort to 

The final chapter of (he NAB's advice 
deals with two issues, the future of the 
binary policy and cooperation between 
umvereny and non-university sectors 
of higher education. 

Five main objectives of the binary 
policy are identified: 1) to develop a 
sizeable non- university sector; 2) to - 
provide more Vocationally oriented 
courses; 3) to maintain and develop a 
diversity of provision in terms of 
mode, level and location; 4) to subject 
the non-u nivdtslty sector to more area- - 
ter academic, admihistrativj: and Social 
control than the universities; and 5) to 
improve access to higher education. 

Commenting pfi these objectives, 
the NAB points out that despite the 
prospect or total student demand dimi- 
nishing in the mid 1 990s. (hose compo- 
nents of demand for wlu'ch the 
polytechnics and colleges are the main 
or sole supplier of courses will increase 
and more than make up for this, 
decline. 

The NAB is less happy about the 


con-ect. The danger Is that a lack of 
an immediate effect will lead to a false 


sense of security. 

The NAB advice strongly supports 
the Council for National Academic 


’ . — — - i KVHUVI iiaV 

Awards 1 past role In maintaining 
standards. “The CNAA’s preemi- 
nent role in stimulating the achieve- 
ment of Institutions and their stnff 
must be acknowledged,” It says. It 
praises the CNAA for upholding 


standards comparable to those in 
universities while accommodation 
and encouraging Innovation and flex- 
ibility. 

But the NAB adds: “Given the 
diversity of institutions In the public 
sector and (heir differentiated 
academic maturities, a uniform poli- 
cy may no longer be appropriate. 
Whatever the outcome (of tnc Llndon 
Inquiry), the crucial importance of 
maintaining a system of external 
quality assurance orcourses based on 
peer group assessment must be reaf- 
firmed, An external examiner system 
on its own is not adequate, and a 
national framework of monitoring 
and review Is much to be preferred.” 

On the contentious Issue of ranking 
courses, the NAB says that quality 
assessments need to be used to sup- 
port (or to determine) decisions ab- 
out the future. The dynamic charac- 
teristics of quality evaluation must be 
understood and the importance of 
potential as well as past performance 
taken Into account when quality 
assessments are used In making plan- 
. nlng decisions. ' . 


ber of hours for which students arc 
taught or an increase in class sizes, it is 
more enthusiastic about the former 
than the latter. “Less spoonfeeding of 
students and more innovative 
approaches to grenter self-learning 
would have educational benefits as 
well as making more effective use of 
the scarce resource of lecturers' lime.” 
The introduction of demonstrators to 
supervise laboratory or studio practice 
was also possible. 

Although less enthusiastic about the 
latter, the NAB believes there is some 
scope for bigger classes. Classes in the 
same subject area hut covering diffe- 
rent courses could be amalgamated. 
Courses with small numbers may have 
to be withdrawn, although care has to 
be taken to offer a sufficient choice, 
particularly in the third year of hon- 
ours degrees. 

On distance learning, computer 
assisted learning and oilier open learn- 
ing strategies, the NAB advice says 
Hint these new technologies and 
approaches can improve flexibility by 
throwing off the burden ol the time- 
table, ndd an extra educational dimen- 
sion by producing quicker und better 
understanding, und act as a vehicle to 
widen access. 

But it warns against regarding new 
technology as o means to cut costs. The 
limited evidence suggests that estab- 
lishing distance learning approaches 
can be extremely costly. Cost effective 
provision required integrated planning 
between a range of partners, the 
widest possible dissemination of 
already available material, and the 
careful Integration of classroom and 
distance learning. 

. “This leads us to advocate closer 
integration between the Open Uni- 
versity and the public sector both in 
national planning and the individual 
institutional level." 

Tto NAB also recommends that the 
responsibilities and membership of the 
Computer Board should be extended 
to cover the polytechnics and colleges. 



; • & * 

identification of the public sector with 
vocat jonalism or ‘‘relevance", A poli- 
cy which identifies one side ofthe 
binary Unc as more vofcqtional than the 
other is neither accurate nor helpful. 
Institutions in both sectors seek ' to 
SK fife cco "°my on the 


bads of their pa rfituiar. strengths and 
historical development.' . ; ■ . 

The polytechnics and col leges' have' 
also met the third and fifth objectives 


of the binary policy. A diversity of 

E rpyiston and " a spread of locations 
ave been ^preserved. ' ' 

The N AB reaffirms! the principle pf 
dispersed access as a major objective' 
and also comments the growth in 
access courses to help those, without' 
standard qualifications to enter higher 
education.. ■ -: v : 

On. the most contentious element of 
ipe. I binary ppjicy, the issue o^. social 


control, the NAB identifies three sepa- 
rate components: external validation: 

^l^, a ?? r T 1 ’ n and , I( * al aut hority 
Oonttol. On the first It reiterates its 

■£BEE P r Nra of external 
validation and its, doubts about the 

n?3? V ? l ^ SS a ! extcrn ^ examining, 
On.theisecond it argues it is now tinfe 
l ° ®“e;.the systepi of detailed Course 
control, but insists that regional advis- 
ory councils still have $ valuable role to 
pl» in planning. 

On local authority control, the N aB 
recommends that this should continue 
but urges locdl authorities to allow 
their institutions to maximum possible 
Jt appeal^ for. relationships 
based oh >utqid confidence, estctS 
and cooperation",.; -1 ” . : 

• “The focal education iBiithority must 
be qoncerned ; with the strategic object 
thres jbf the institution pod! with 


uture 


agreeing its annual budget, but the 
removal of unnecessary duplication of 
effort will allow institutions to respond 

■ JiL addS L that polytechnics and 
• “W* have, now developed to the 

Kf« he ?. a .P$‘ ,ler degree of ftce- 
detailed academic and admi- 
•mstmive controu may be both war- 
. ranted and desirable. 

I ?- A0 stron ^ supports more 
. •• c0 °P®ratiOD across the binary line. On 
. mergers it says the difficulties must not 

■ S,fi r v Un,a,cd ' ,fbut wc «« in no 
: doubt. that greater, association between 

' •! 1 b 0 Q ricouraged. if ' 

nectary, through the .. funding 
, Jh^whisms VH regrets . that universP ! 

Pw SUcb a small part in codperai 
tipn at- a regionalileveW .. 

'>■> 1 m ^pewttqu betwjjift ifspff. find 


; The root 
; of the 
| problem 

t The NAB’s overriding concern k 
L adequate funding for the polytechnic 
i and college sector: adequacy and eqm. 

■ ly between the two sectors of hfcL 
education, not equivalence for its own 
i sake. 

"But we can see no good reason for 
the discrepancy in the intcr-sectonl 
allocation of public funds, and believe 
that the principle of similar funding fm 
similar work should be applied boos 
the binary line." The NAB urgesthau 
common unit of resource for leaching 
should be accepted now as the basis of 
future policy for the allocation of funds 
between university and public secton. 

Its first priority is to preserve the 
unit of resource at its planned 1984® 
level in real terms. The NAB considers 
there is little or no practical scope fora 
further reduction in the average level 
of the unit of resource without narrow- 
ingacccss or threatening standards. 

The achievement of a staff:student 
ratio of 12:1 implies a 20 per rent 
increase in teacher productivity. Half 
of this increase will have taken place by 
1985/86 because of the increase in the 
number of students. 

Its advice also expresses concern 
about the current state of premises and 
equipment. A future strategy for high- 
er education which does not provide 
adequate capital resources will itself be 
inadequate, the NAB s. ys. On equip- 
ment in particular a major initiative is 
urgently needed. 

On continuing education, the NAB 
points nut that according to its Con- 
tinuing Education Group the true load 
of pan -time courses is undervalued by 
the conventional conversion factors. 

The ndvicu points out that no allo- 
wance is made for research id tbf 
present pool nlthough some estimates 
that between 5 and 10 per cent of the 
pool is net u ally spent on that purpose. 
The NAB strongly defends the role of 
research on the non-university sector 
nnd argues that it is vital to sustain high 
quality leaching. 

The NAB snys that although It does 
not consider it necessary to identify 
and fund all research separately it 6 
considering the possibility of reaflocai- 
iug some of the existing pool into • 
research fund. It is also seeking addi- 
tional funds of up to £2Um fora similar 

^NAB admits that there is still 
scope for the more effective use ot 
resources within the sector and for s 
continuing switch from high coal “* 
stitutions to those operating on tnc 
borderline of acceptable standards. 

Nevertheless it presses for ™t* 
resources for six purposes: 1) ® 
accommodate increasing student «■ 
mand; 2) to help with updating 
teachers and provide some 
blood”; 3) to provide up-to-date pre- 
mises; 4) to pay for a major re- 
equipment initiative; 5) to stimuJat 
continuing education; and 6) to estab- 
lish a selective research fund. 

"the University Grants Committee, *be 
NAB says: “We regard further pwg. 
ress towards the integrated planning 
higher education as imperative. 
expect the links between the LKjC “J 
ourselves to develop as a contributto 
to that end." 

“The precise shape of an integrals 
planning framework is more speems 

tive but a major responsibility re 

with the DES. One area 
which urgent action is both p*®“ 
necessary Is the establishment 
forum in which the issues of hiwi 
education policy can be studied odj 
lively and in depth." 

To that end the NAB rteota ■»{ 
that sepous consideration shorn® 
given to setting tip a centre . •' 

education management and poncy 
dies. Together With the growing , 
ciation o? the NAB and the UGC 
a centre woi Id constitute.® Jr.- 
forward in the capacity of Jjff.:: 
to plan higher education effectively 



The Great Debate: UGC advice 


Analysis by Ngaio Crequer 


On the 
shopping 


list . • • 


a Provision for home initial entrants 
LrXVec years 1985/86 to 1987/88 
should move progressively closer to 
the level of demand shown in the DES 
m Variant X. ie to about 170,000. 
and should be held at that level until 
,he end of the decade. 


•Full-time home postgraduates In the 
universities should be enabled to rise 
tom about 31,000 in 1983/84 to about 
36 000 by the end of the decade; of 
these 16,000 should be research stu- 
deou and 20,000 on taught courses. 


• Taking the first two together and 
allowing for students from abroad,- 
tadudinc those from the European 


including those from the European 
Ommuinity, numbers in higher educa- 
iuyi should rise to about 600,000 


lion should rise to about 600,000 
full-time and sandwich students in 
Great Britain. 


• Neither the Variant X nor the 
Variant Y projection is reliable for the 
longer term. In order to provide a 

r j.. L ■ C .I....*.. 


sounder basis for planning for the 
1990s the projections should be recon- 
sidered and recalculated in three or 
(our years’ time. On that occasion 
separate projections based on the 
same principles should be mude for 
Scotland. 


• Efforts should be mndc meanwhile 
to improve the coverage and quulity of 
tie data used for the projections. 

The Education Departments and the 
Research Councils should seek funds 
to reverse the decline in the number 
of postgraduate research stu- 
de&tships. 

There should be a minimum annual 
recruitment of 3.5 per cent of the total 
camber ot academic staff. This would 
imply at least 900 new appointments h 
jut.: 

The Government should make addi- 
tion] fends available to enable the 
cotumlltee to reimburse universities 
rilh 50 per cent of the cost of 
tmopensatlon under the premature 
retirement compensation scheme. 

The present machinery for the negotin- 
{WQ of non-dinical academic salaries 
should be reviewed. 

Tb* Government should at a mini- 
provide truly level fending of 
ra-wrenl grant at least until the end 
« uie decadc, which is the period for 
wuca we have made recommcnda- 
“ Mu 00 student numbers. 

P 16 Government should introduce a 
•Mger-term planning horizon for re- 
wreni grant. 

i equipment grant should lm- 


be increased to the level 
DUI 7 *ted by the eouioment prant 


b y the equipment grant 
K I by at least 25 per cent) 

rj hou,d not “gain W1 below It. 

iSP 5 **? gram should be held at its 
value In real terms for the next 
^ ut s h°uld then be sym- 
Ptbehcally reviewed. 

J««iwtloti limit of £100,000 on the 
°f «le of property should 
nouwed. In circumstances where 
P rtor approval is 
■S™ universities should be 
J ?™ io v*fe*n the entire proceeds, 
the amount, 




Fighting back with a strong plea for resources 


The University Grants Committee advice to the Govern- 
ment In its strategy for higher education Into the 1990s 
can best be summarized as “the UGC fights back". It is a 
document that makes a strong pica for additional 
resources in a number of crucial areas, including 
staffing, equipment grant, continuing education and 
research and although it suggests minor changes for the 
universities, and hints at more major ones, predominant- 
ly it Is a statement of need. 

If in 1981 the committee saw its primary task as to 
make the universities change, this new document 
reminds the Government of its own responsibilities. It 
seems to say that the universities delivered In 1981 but the 
Government did not, particularly in near-promises of 
level fending and stability of planning. 


Its conclusion is worth quoting at length: “The 
committee’s aim in July 1981 was to minimize the damage 
to the system caused by the cuts imposed by Government. 
But those cuts were so severe that great harm has still 
been done. Academic planning has been disrupted, 
morale has been impaired, thousands of young people 
have been denied a university education, confidence to 


Government has been shaken and will be difficult to 
restore ... 

“To secure fell effectiveness and flexibility, further 
restructuring is necessary. New courses must be estab- 
lished, research must be strengthened, unsuitable and 
redundant buildings must be sold or demolished, full 
advantage must be taken of advances In technology to 
increase the effectiveness of teaching, staffing problems 
must be overcome, organization must be Improved. 

“It Is for these purposes, not to maintain the present 
position, still less to restore the past, that in this advice we 
have pressed for adequate resources and an adequate 
planning horizon. Without them the prospect Is of 
ferther disruption and decline.” 

There were 658 respondents to the UGC's question- 
naire on the strategy debate. Included in this were 


Individual replies from vice chancellors of the following 
universities: City, Sussex, University of Wales Institute 
of Science and Technology, Reading, Exeter, York, 


Sussex, University of Wales Institute 



Kent, Loughborough, Surrey, Keele and Strathclyde. 
The Government will formally reply when it Issues a 


llHIVHftlT V CkftNTS CWlTTEt 


-green paper, now expected for January. 


‘Think again on numbers’ 


The UGC says that full-time and 
sandwich students in higher education 
in. Great Britain (home and overseas) 
should rise to about 600.000 by the end 


of the decade. This is just slightly less 
than the Department of Education and 
Science's highest estimate (called 


variant X) of 612,000 just before 1990, 
made in the revised figures published 


made in the revised figures published 
in July (his year. 

Provision far home initial entrants 
between 1985/86 and 1987/88 should 
also, it says, follow the DES high 
estimates, and should be held at about 
I70.UOO until the end of the decade. 

Bui for the long term it does not 
accept as reliable either the higher or 
lower DES projection and suggest that 
for the 1990s they should be reconsi- 
dered and recalculated in three or four 
years' time. There should be sepnratc 
figures for Scotland. 

Uncertainties over the numbers in- 
clude changes in secondary schoolings 
and examinations which may improve 
educational attainments, nnd changes 
in the social and economic climate, 
which may stimulate demand. The 
committee queries whether if the pro- 



jections are realized, there will be 
sufficient graduates to meet national 
needs. 

Staff planning is difficult and many 
employers look for graduates who, 
regardless of their degrees, arc literate 
and numerate. 


country moves out of recession, ft will 
not diminish just because there arc 
fewer 18-ycar-olds available to meet it. 

The committee rejects the DES 
assumption that the ratio of home 
postgraduates to undergraduates will 
not change, numbers being a matter 
for policy rather than projection. They 
want full-lime home postgraduates in 
the universities to rise from 3 1 .000 in 
1983/1984 to about 36.000 by the end 
of the decade and of these 16,000 
shouldbc research students and 20,000 
on taught courses. 

They sec no lack of able students 
provided studcnl maintenance is avail- 
able, and this they intend to study 
filtther. 

The UGC take* as a working 
assumption that the number of over- 
sens students, including those from the 
European Community, will remain the 
same, at about 45,000. 


Why small 
is not 


beautiful 


The UGC is concerned about the 
number of small departments. “A 
small department in a large subject 
need not be weak, provided it is 
selective in its interests; but we ore 
concerned at the number of sninll 
departments that are also weak depart- 
ments. We believe that in a good many 
subjects there will have to be fewer 
departments than there are now." 

The UGC gives no definitions but 
suys it has asked each of its subcommit- 
tees to make a detailed study nf the 
issues involved in its field. 


They nlso say that of all the different 
projections of student numbers, the 


"We expect to give more advice to 
universities than in the past but wc 
hope that, having done so, wc shall be 
able to leave much of the initiative to 
them and that we shall only need to 


Demand for graduates will increase 
across the hnaru, says the UGC, as the 


only ones they have taken account of 
arc the latest DES figures (1984), nnd 
those of the Roynl Society and- the 
Association of University Teachers. 


play an enabling role. In allocntinL 
funds wc shall discriminate in favour of 
universities which will tackle the prob- 
lem of small departments," 

Universities' will need to make 
choices between covering many sub- 
jects patchily nml covering fewer 
subjects adequately. But those which 
opt to retain all those they have sup- 
ported in the past will have no room 
tor new subjects, which may be growth 
points in the future, the report says. 

Although in sonic cases institutions 
can share teaching Loads, this docs not 
altogether solve the problem, as a 
lecturer will not always be readily 
available for consultation in her or his 
homo institution if leaching elsewhere. 


More selective approach to research planned 


The UGC intends to be more selective 
In allocating funds for research, and 
universities must develop research 
strategics and improve their manage- 
ment. 

Although details must be worked 
out with the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors Bitd Principals and 
others, and It will only work with a 
longer planning horizon, universities 
will need to say that their research 
plans are and how much will be spent 
on particular areas of investigation. 

The UGC will Indicate to what 
extent It had taken account of these 
research plans, in the allocation of 
recurrent grant. But they will not 
earmark a specific portion for re- 
search, nor will they passively accept 
research councils’ priorities and 
assessments. 

The committee says it Is just as 
deeply concerned for the health of 
research In the arts as in the sciences. 
It does not propose the creation of a 
humanities research but It intends to 
maintain its level of support for the 
arts. 



One radical way to solve the prob- 
lem is merging, but here the UGC 


It could not, within present fend- 
ing levels, contemplate a switch from 


student numbers are going to rise. So 


the arts to the sciences, it says, but 
the arts will be included In the new 


there must be truly level fending 
and a substantial increase in the 
equipment grant. 

Almost all the respondents agreed 


selective fending strategy. 


The UGC expresses great concern 
at (he decline In home postgraduate 
research students, whose numbers 
fell by 15 per cent between 1972 and 
1982, when student numbers rose by 
32 per cent. They urge fends to 
reverse the decline. 


that the dual support system is the 
best araDabie for university re- 
search. “A situation which Merrlson 
(a 1982 report on university research 
fending) regarded as grave before 
the cuts In 1981 has deteriorated 
ferther . ; . if universities cannot 
provide the opportunities and facili- 
ties for research , they will not attract 
or retain the best minds,” says the 
UGC. 


The UGC cannot propose any 
ferther shift in the balance from 
leaching lo research, particularly as 


exercises a note of warning. It points 
out that mergers take a long time to 
come to fruition, during which there is 
much disruption. 

In a section on the government and 
management of universities, the report 
says mat there is now much more 
responsibility on council because of 
worsening financial guidelines. Jt is the 
university council’s job to make hard 
decisions and ensure that choices are 
made and not pul off. 

University decisions are typically 
considered by a hierarchy of subcom- 
mittees , which may delay action arid 
divert staff time. Every university 
should examine its decision-making 
machinery to ensure it is effective. 


delegated authority 
tended so that it is able to 
aspects of universities' capital 

i 1 * Ine ^ * should make an 
rcvokln « «* prln- 
deficiency fending so as to 
555^? “ n,Ter sKies and potential 

JtSffS- 0 - should consider 
laws whlch wouId 
Il^onW HS* t0 raise more income, 
drawn to the attention of 

tlu,t the * 
cosl of ^ 
c^^^hich the y comrabBtou to 


Science shift should not be at the arts’ expense 


geonr fund. ” • 

M»e comVnlttee ' should 

y un fh q a g od. ; . i;. 


The UGC accepts the case for a further 
shift towards science and engineering 
subjects and has beeri moving in that 
direction since 1981. But it says that 
significant change can only be mwle if 
the necessary resources are available 
“it is neither desirable nor feasible to 
find (hem at the expense oft he arts. 

It says that between 1980/81 and 
1982/83, 60 per cent of graduates 
finding jobs went into industry and 
commerce.. In engineering and techr 
nology the figure was 90 per cent, and 
in the arts about 55 per cent. _ 

. Lt accepts that there may be shor- 
tages, of graduates, particularly; in 
some technological subjects hut says 
universities have run. dawn academic 
staff and funding in alt departments to 
cope > with the 1981 cuts, to, many 
Computer science -and engineering de- 



partments . . reaching loads are now 
too high and levels of funding too low 


■ Expansion of places will only be image 
possible if more staff are recruited and The 
industry may also need to second staff., dangei 
But most graduates are employed 

- _e .L-l- .dnaml intnllPPhlfil 


vide training places for sandwich stu- 
dents and new graduates, dnd pay 
good salaries, lt must improve its 
unage with students. 

The schools should try to avoid the 


muu suy 11 mj , , 

But most graduates are employed 
because of their general Intellectual 
abilities arid IriduStfy will continue to 
need generalists and nontechnical 

specialists. . . ... t ,u 

' n..« it , 


Sp But it industry wants, people with 
particular qualifications: it should pro.: 


The schools should try to avoid the 
dangers of early specialization and 
emphasize . the importance of a ba- 
lanced curriculum.. Forces within the 
schools tended to work against the 
sciences, particularly , for girts. TIf 
more girls could "be persuaded to: 
develop an interest in mathematics and 
physical stienpes the situation could pe . 


transformed." 

Good leaching of mathematics and 
the natural sciences is vital, and better 
teachers were needed in primary and 
secondary schools. The UGC reports 
that there is Little interest in conversion 
courses to allow school-leavers with 
high achievements in the arts to qualify 
for university courses in the sciences or 
engineering. Nor would this signifi- 
cantly increase the number of first class 
scientists and engineers. 

But there was great potential for 
postgraduate Level conversion courses. 
A number of taught masters degrees 
provided vocationally-orientated 
-courses for students from all disci- 
plines; and a number of information 
. technology conversion courses now 
. existed. But supply was limited by the 
1 1 financial support available to studeptBr- 
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The Great Debate: UGC advice — 

Stressing the need for level funding 

The universities could nol smisfactori- (he grunt list - ft 

K A*™!?. "“ mber _ “dents Option one is the least attractive how grants arc 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUC A TIONSUPP LEMElff 


The universities could not smisfactori- the gram list 

,S P Xl mC * ca5 . 1 attractive, 

™J d ^s l :r^ dCn,5,l,rin,h ^ do So,nc staff. ■JJh'uiESdffi 


now, says the UGC. 3 

Colls for additional resources for 
shilling student numbers towards sci- 
ence and technology, expanding con- 
(inuing education, etc. would be on ton 
of this. r 

If resources continue to decline by at 


[east 1.5 percent a year (according to 
Government spending plans and the 
effect of pay claims), this will be a cut 
as harsh as that of J981. but spread 
over a longer period. 

Substantial damage to ihc system 
and to national interests would be 
unavoidable ... the role of the com- 
mittee could only be one of damage 
limitation." 

The UGC would have three options; 
to let the cuts fall evenly; to distribute 
the cuts unequally as in 1981. though 
not necessarily on the same pattern; or 
to remove one or iwo institutions from 


Liwauri or complete departments. 
Jjoinc staff could be transferred but 
ninny would need to retire premature- 
ly and substantial compensation funds 
would be needed. Bur it might not be 
possible lo do, because of the attempt 
to shift subject balance, and because of 
i he obstacle of tenure. 

So with extreme reluctance they 
would recommend the third option. 
They would give academic advice to 
the Government, but the choice of 
institution would have to be made bv 
Government because “wc could not 
assess the nun-ncadcniic factors in- 
volved (and) our present reJntionship 
with universities, on which our ability 
to do our job depends, could not 
survive making such a choice." 

But the committee says it does not 
entirely understand the implications of 
option three, either for the Govern- 
ment or the institutions. "If an instilu- 
rton were removed from our grant list 



without being provided with any other 
source of public funds, it would pre- 
sumably be unable lo continue to 
function. 

“Yet it would at Ihc least have better 
qualified staff and students and better 
facilities than most institutions in the 
public sector. To let its assets go to 
waste in this way would be a loss to 
higher education and to the nation 
which could not be defended." 

They also propose a longer term 
planning horizon for grant, a firm 
figure for next year ana a provisional 
on £for the next three years. 

The UGC intends to consider 
changes in the way it funds the univer- 
sities although it is not explicit in how 
it will do this. But it is conscious of 
criticisms that universities do not know 


how grants are determined, what 
weight has been given to certain activi- 
ties, nnd how much is for research 
There would he two possible 
grounds for an increase in grant, the 
excellence of a university's leaching or 
proposals for new courses lending to n 
rise in student numbers, or mi im- 
provement in the university’s reputa- 
tion for research. 

c e ,m " i “ ee cslimut es that some 
USUm should be provided to bring the 
equipment grant to its proper level. As 
a result there is not enough equipment , 
some of it is obsolete and staff and 
students cannot keep up with rapidly 
developing subjects. So they recom- 
mend an immediate increase ‘of 25 our 
cent. K 

° n ca Pl nl * rn| H. although an in- 
crease of 50 per cent could easily be 
justified, it should at least be held at its 
current value in real terms for the next 

h”' J he y ? Iso say universities 
should be able to keep up to £200,000 
of the proceeds of sale ofproperty, for 
building purposes, and the UGC 



~ Mun-miB nun universities do not know aging cap 

Government ‘core’ plus a little bit more 

Although there Is room for sm»n . . . L 


K..CM: UL property, tor 

budding purposes, and the UGC 
should have more authority over man- 

aeinn cnnilnl necnir 


aging capital assets. 


Although there Is room for small 
Increases In alternative sources of 
landing there Is no scope for a major 
change fn the balance between public 
and private binding of (he universi- 
ties, the report says. Government 
must provide a “core" of public 
funding. 

As For other Income, there is nol 
much that can he done to attract 
large donations. But more could be 
*5* a . M ™ c * smaller donations, 
particularly from alumni, although 
the whole institution needs to be 
committed to the exercise. 

The UGC says (hat universities* 
grant used to be a “deficiency” grant 
because It was reduced by Govern- 
ment to take accuunf of other Income. 


pis Is no longer true but universities 
do not know of (he change, and 
sometimes (he Government Implies 
mat additional income will reduce 
funding. 

There can be fewer stronger disin- 
centives for industry, so what fs 
needed Is an explicit statement from 
Government revoking deficiency 
tuna big, in order to encourage uni- 
versities and industry. 

Government could also help with 
tax changes, Donations could be set 
agnlnsl tax and gifts could be tax- 
deductible. The rules governing 
cop oration tax could be relaxed to 
encourage donations of equipment. 
Fees for educational courses could be 
tax deductible. Universities could be 



exempt from value added tax, and 
tax incentives could be used to en- 
courage UK based companies to 

E£S£.’ mm * b,,dBe,s ln ,hc 

The UGC notes that although 

tohYrT h Sif BVC donc 8 rcmar kable 
joo in building up overseas student 

numbers again (they nre now only 13 
per cent below the number in 1979/ 
80 ), (hey cannot rely on these ftmds. 
iJES, Rasing competition from 
subsidized Institutions abroad and 
supplies from particular countries 
may dry up at any time. 

The committee reminds the uni- 
versities they must obtain the right 
levels of overheads an their research 
contracts, and In fact they are to 


review the situation. Government 
departments In particular must be 
warned they should pay the fill) cost 
of research. 

«,7 l, °.. I i GC a,so strongly supports 
the call Tor an industrial “sccdcorn” 
, j “ an Incentive to university/ 
industry links. But they warn that 
under present Treasury rules, sci- 
ence parks cannot be a source of 
income for universities. Although 
they arc of benefit because of the 
Improved contacts and stimulus they 
should not be seen as a "milch cow”. 

Finally, the UGC says there should 
be an Increase in Ihc number of 
£■*■*■*■ not financed from 
publfe binds. Wider availability of 
commercial loans would assist. 


*•' commercial loans wouli 

& er y ear to ‘vitality’ 


Quality 

control 


J^ s % a i;‘ e " an “ of ■ c * d *™fc stan- 
aards depends on: research of hich 

curricula and learn- 
ing resources; effective teaching and 
academic awards { n different mst?tu- 
nKiF Bectfl * COm P a rable standards 
TOf - ' "^port says 

• ^/ ie .^ rs 3 k ensured by competitive- 
ness. Academics have to compote for 

promXnaS 

855ES ESaffESs; 

nom ^"“ for Prizes and. 

Duii! J?* 5, and chaired by Professor 
Phi ip Reynoldsof Lancaster UnfiSE 

tarass-iEsS 

has become more specialized ^ 
On teaching the UGC wants indi- 
vidual universities and the CVCP to 
JjS , at question of training and ■ 
sfaff de ve,dpmcnt for nCw «nd existing - 

It says reasonable criticisms have 
been expressed about the external 
examiner system, with regard to varie- 
ty of practice over selection and re- 
sponsibilities, and doubts about ex- 
aminers* influence on the teaching and 
assessment of students. But it says the i 
new CVCP code of conduit willit/cet 
these criticisms. 


There should be at least 900 new 
academic appointments a year, to 
fi™ u [ e Intellectual vitality and effec- 
tivc leaching and research. Even (his 
would be below the level of recruit- 

““ » “aMdy-siMc" diaribS 

and below the intake before the 1981 

cuiKn?jmluh: UC t C P in P Qin ‘ ,n e ihc 
subjects. " agC struclure and 

Uss than 30 per cent of all non- 
dimcal academic staff are aged 50 or 
over and m a dozen institutions the 

fC C r cem 1 *JT ««■ lS ‘ ban 

cent of staff are under 35 and 

aSd U 49° Cenl flgcd ^tween 35 
and 49. It says in a balanced aeo 

Wtt 50*20^/, Ccnt 0f * taff Would L 
oyer 5U, 20 per cent under 35 and 40 

per cent between 35 and 49. 

JSJEF 5 -* 1 ^*1** imbalance, 
mathematics has the highest proDor- 
tion of staff aged 35 to 4 9, with only20 
per cent age£ 50 or over. In phSi 
on >. 10 per cent are an® 
m social studies 25 per cent are under 

JESbPF proposes that funds be 

5 n d npr°^ i,n un Jvcrsities 
wttn 50 per cent of the cost of earlv 

Sm ment 5° nip f nsation - current 
fc?SSS.. thc full cost can 

•s i.T*k«Lp ded this month. . 



: Universities 
must give 
schools lead 

1 

Universities must give a positive lead 
to encourage schools lo chine 

KIs t ?*r? f fo '!F educat, on,u« 

the UGC. They will need to modi 
their entrance requirements uj 
admissions pol icies to encourage appli- 
cants with n broader range of subjem 

The committee is convinced there 
should be a broader sixth form for ill 
not just for those who prefer it. ‘In 
particular we believe that school ien- 
ers today can be regarded as having a 
balanced education only if they have 
followed courses in both arts and 
sciences throughout their secondary 
schooling. " 

■pirough their admissions policies 
and attitude to exaaiinatfon reform 
the universities “have helped to miio- 
tain a degree of specialization . . . 
which in our view has not been to the 
advantage of most students." So cur- 
rent Government proposals for AS 
level exam courses are welcomed. 

But although this will mean changes 
in the design and content of degree 
courses, the UGC is against structure! 
changes. The universities consider the 
minimum three year degree course is 
necessary to do full justice to tbeir 
subjects - anything less would under- 
mine the standard of British graduates 
abroad. Thc committee agrees the 
three year degree course cannot be 
shortened but new needs may require 
modular courses nnd credit transfer. 

Nor should there be any change la 
thc intensity of courses, or, by implica- 
tion, in the pattern of the academic 
year. The committee strongly believes 
that continuing education should now 

be seen as n major responsibility of the 
universities, nlongsiae teaching and 


aenerous funds would be necessarv 
Lowering the age of retirement to (jO 
KSjfe** 1 fexibilitybut cost 

cSmrihS 1 H ycar in superannuation 
contributions so must be ruled out 

h CQmniittce wants to be con- 

and d is n P f S£ Sed 5 hanges >n tenure, 
,s . concerned to safeguard 
academic freedom. "However 
chanees will “V 


r,* aavtce. 

. re 5 a ,™s as more ''significant" the 

JSST'S? 1 10 rainiburse univcreitl« ® bilit y dismiss staff for dp'nr^T^-T 3, “‘ ll,l 8 Duanes had also 1"*™! ‘ 

with 50 per cent of the cost of eirfJ tmfe 1 perform their duties. It was nf£n . and un,v ersities were n ^ s . s 
retirement compensation. The current l^ ip *» a, l c t0 ^ avc an effective ‘‘good to compete with industry. "P 1 * 

SSMssSafi Er-i 

aaemeisfeB ■?:' 

jrfjgssas^e g 


altf ? ou 8 h because <*f 

Iinr r ?! ,he ex ' st, ng scheme, the 
mE C i VantS “raething simpler. They 

SKSat"" 11- -® 

The report says that low pay scttle- 

EWh “ ,U ^ have bc “ a «e^- 

t past because of Ihc long 
incremental pay. scale. But now that 

thUnAl PCr C p nt of ,ecturer s are at the 

dSf,c„“ lc p,y n ' g ° ,ialio " s "» 


UlWIIgSIUW IVttVIUHg - 

research, and say there in a case 
providing a financial stimulus. 

There must also be more equiptm 
to satisfy the demand access to oo 
puting facilities, across the disclaim 
A programme of education ana tre 
ing, lo develop computer awarem 
for staff as well as students, is urgen 
required and staff must be able 
develop basic software tools. 

"Without these facilities, the uniw 
sides will fail to meet the reasouat 
expectations of students who ft 
already have experienced the usefj 
ness of computers at school, and lb 
will not be able to produce gradual 
with the skills and competence that a 
necessary for working and living m 
modern technological society. 

There is a pressing need for r 

sources for the modernization of ur 

versifies’ teaching methods, althaui 
new technology will not redui 
teaching costs significantly. 








! Ih«n from the rest of 

SVdorn^ y Sy5 ‘ em ,n ,he Uni “ d 

for ««> 8 ni 2 es the need 


role now, and is funded accordm 
this does not mean there is no possi 
ity of change in the future. 

The report says there is b need 
consultation at regional as well 
national level, and as a step towa 
that the English and Welsh universi 
should develop links with the regie 
advisory council^. . 

As for Nprtnern Ireland, fl wo rlt 
party with strong public sector ref 
sentation will hem the UGC to ext* 
its knowledge, of the province. I 
University, oi Ulster, created throi 

_r .l. »r '... ! f.i»afCi!V 


both a university 
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Citizens 
in arms 

^Guards and Workers' Militias in 

ih, Russian Revolution 

by Rex A. Wade 

Stanford University Press. $32.50 

ISBN 08047 11674 

Trow of seven young men. wearing 
mlby hats and great-coats, with rounds 
of ammunition across their chests, 
stand sternly facing the camera nfles 
gainst shoulders and bayonets fixed, 
bfront crouch seven vouths in peaked 
caps and military jackets, rifles at the 
ready Sprawled nlong the ground in 
front of the group lies a young boy, 
bizarrely clad in a metal helmet, tersey 
and breeches; he cocks a pistol non- 
chalantly towards the camera. This is 
ihe Red Guard of thc Parviainen metal 
nxlcs in Pctrograd in October 1917, 
and this photograph testifies to thc 
determination of tnese young men to 
defend the workers’ revolution to thc 
death. . 

In this meticulously researched and 
clearly written study, Rex Wade ex- 
amines the role of workers' militias 
and Red Guards in thc Russian Re- 
volution of 1917. His focus is chiefly on 


were independent of party control, 
and had only passive support from thc 
Bolsheviks, fn the teeth of fierce 
opposition from thc Soviet leadership, 
the development of thc Red Guards 
was slow, and the failure of the July 
Days set them back considerably 
(though Wade tends to minimize this). 
Thc real growth of a coordinated 
network of Red Guards came after thc 
Kornilov putsch at the end of August, 
thc sudden epiphany of ruling-class 
revenge spurred the workers to seek 
out weapons, to train in their use, and 
to finish each day’s work with military 
drill in the factory yard. By mid- 
Octolicr, Wade reckons, there were 
nearly 200,000 Red Guards through- 
out the country. He thus reverses the 
recent tendency or both Soviet and 
western historians to scale down the 
number of Red Guards, though he 
blurs any distinction between the latter 
and the more apolitical militias. 
Again, swimming against the historio- 
graphical tide, he suggests that, in 
spite of ubiquitous complaints of arms 
shortages, weapons were in plentiful 
supply. 

In October the Bolsheviks could rely 
on a powerful network of armed 
bands, consisting in the main of young 


workers who. though by no means 
solidly Bolshevik, were determined to 
establish a soviet puwer. Wade argues 
that thc Red Guards played a more 
active role in the insurrection limit is 
usually assumed, suggesting that it was 
their ability to overawe opponents, 
rather than their doubtful military 
skill, which was crucial. Nevertheless, 
despite This importance, within a few 
months tile new Bolshevik govern- 
ment concluded that the Red Guards 
were unsuitable as (lie core of a regular 
army. Their spontaneous and local 
character and their paucity of numbers 
seemed incompatible with the per- 
ceived need for a centralized, disci- 
plined and efficient army. By thc 
spring of 1918 the Red Guards had 
either dwindled away or been 
absorbed into Trotsky's new Red 
Army. They were thus the first of the 
popular organizations bom of thc 1917 
Revolution to fall victim to a combina- 
tion of circumstantial exigencies and 
thc Bolshevik penchant for centralism. 


S. A. Smith 

Dr Smith is lecturer in history at the 
University of Essex. 


Pctrograd, the epicentre of thc revolu- 
tion, But he analyses thc creation nnd 
activities of workers’ armed hands in 
towns and industrial settlements 
throughout Russia, with particular 
attention to Saratov and Kharkov. His 
study is well-organized, his judgments 
balanced, and evidence is deployed 
judiciously. The talc lie tells is a lively 
one and adds a vital piece lo thc jigsaw, 
being rapidly assembled, of the history 


of the Revolution “from below”. 

During the February Revolution 
wurkcrs r mllitias were established on a 
local, factory basis to protect factory 
property ana to uphola law nnd order 
In the working-class districts. They 
arose spontaneously, wit hunt the in- 
tervention of political parties, though 
inspired in part by the socialist idcnl of 
aotizenryin arms. From thc first, they 
dashed with the Pctrograd City Duma 
which, under thc auspices of the 
Provisional Government, set nbout 
creating an all-class, non-partisan 
police force subject to the official 
authorities. The eight months between 
February and October saw abortive 
attempts by the authorities, backed by 
tee moderate socialists on Ihc Soviet 
weculive Committee, lo disband the 
wjrkers’ militias. Thc latter, however, 
wre adamant that they would not 
submit lo any non-proletarian body, 
sad so in each locality of Ihc capital 



Red Guards on a police-hunt in Pctrograd, 1917. 


Germany’s 

example 

Germany and Republican China 
by William C. Kirby 
Stanford University Press, $35.00 
ISBN 08047 12093 


wd so in each locality of Ihc capital At first sight thc enthusiasm displayed came about largely because, after 

workers’ militias competed with the by a number of developing nations in 1919, they did not behave like i other 

civil militia, in a microcosm of the first half of the twentieth century foreigners. Having lost her Treaty 

dual power". for the German "model’’ of national Ports and sphere of influence, Ger- 

As the unpopularity of thc govern- development may seem suprising. Dc- many treated the Chinese government 

mem deepened, so more aggressive, spite wnat is now seen as the unstable as a diplomatic equal, and thus was not 

politicized formations were created - and febrile quality of the German seen as a threat in the same i way as 

J* Red Guards - committed to strug- experience in these years, events there were others, especially the Japanwe^ 

against counter-revolution and to inspired many in Asia, from the rulers AlUiough before 1 91 f 

“fending the gains made by workers of Meiji Japan to the leaders of had feared that any loss of extratem- 

5“ March. These Red Guards were militant Bengali nationalism in India tonality would weaken i thei: i JP°dhon 

W by the factory committees and and the Goumindang elite in China, by demonstrating MUornd wakness 

ra °re militant city-district soviets, but For China's new rulers, in particular, and decline, this proved not to be the 


wfcndmg the gains made by workers 
T“ ese R c d Guards were 
„ e{i by the factory committees and 
raorc militant city-district soviets, but 

Autumnal 

flavour 

full? 1 * Revolutions and (be 

“•PU of Present-Day Communism 
V Leonard Schaplro 

SpMS.'SKa.'S: 

J^paragranfi, Schapiro bravely 

ifchiml 68 1 one of the dinru- 

“ B mDE numhor * 


greet 1917 with respect, if not enthu- 
siasm. In all conscience, it proves 
difficult to do the latter. Certainly, 
“the non-specialist reader for whom 
this book is primarily intended Is 
provided with a sound and conciBe 
narrative of Russia over the epic 
period 1917 to 1924. Thc approach is 
modem in the sense of being relatively 
even-handed regarding tsarism, sym- 
pathetic to the Provisional Govern- 
ment and respectful towards Lenin and 
Trotsky; the full weight of moral 
censure is reserved for Stalin and tne 
system he represented. But the overall 
effect is of a curiously subdued, very 
standard chronicle of .™- 


not to be despised, Schapiro seems 
distinctly ill-at-ease in his unaccus- 
tomed role of intermediary between 
academic specialists and a wider edu- 
cated readership. 

This same “target reader” is prom- 
ised "reflections produced over many 
years of study and teaching” but these 
prove disconcertingly few and far be- 
tween. The magisterial authority we 
have come to expect is rarely in 
evidence; there is little display of 
wisdom distilled from a lifetime of 
scholarship. Insufficient spaa: or 
effort, for instance, is expended Inves- 
tigating «hc link between Leninism 
and “Stalinism”, let alone attempting 
to substantiate the book s subtitle by 


Germany’s progress represented the 
marriage ol militnry and economic 
power, backed hy » sense of national 
destiny and discipline, which offered 
hope to another nation humiliated by 
foreign incursions, riven hy domestic 
rebellion, and still traumatized by the 
collapse of traditional society and 
values in the Inst dccndcs of the old 
empire. 

The initial German success In estab- 
lishing dose economic, diplomatic and 
cultural tics with Republican China 
came about largely because, after 
1919, they did not behave like other 
foreigners. Having lost her Treaty 


seen as a threat in the same way as 
were others, especially the Japanese. 
Although before 1914 German traders 
had feared that any loss of extrateni- 
toriality would weaken their position 
by demonstrating national weakness 
and decline, this proved not to be the 


case. Thus German firms were able to 
rebuild their position in China very 
quickly in the 1920s, aided also fry the 
fact that the civil war had turned China 
into thc world's largest market for 
arms. 1 

It was in 1930s, especially from 

1933 to 1938, that thc new relationship 
between Germany and China reached 
its zenith. Professor Kirby argues that 
this was now based on thc twin founda- 
tions of thc new trade policies of the 
National Socialist Government in Ber- 
lin and fresh plans for indust riul de- 
velopment by thc Gunmindang admi- 
nistration in Nanjing. Germany’s main 
interest in China now became her 
value as a source of strategic materials, 
especially tungsten, that could be 
purchased without hard currency; 
China looked to Germany to supply 
industrial plant, inputs and expertise, 
as well as armaments, to develop the 
military-industrial complex that Nan- 
jing saw os its bastion against foreign 
invasion and domestic revolt. Thanks 
largely to a barter trade agreement in 

1934 and to direct involvement with 
Nanjing’s three-year plan for indust- 
rial development in 1936, Germany 
became China’s second largest sup- 
plier of imports and her third largest 
market for exports by 1936. As The 
Times reported in late 1935, "China 
has closer economic relations with 
Germany than with any other foreign 
power, and her whole economy - 
commercial, political and military - is 
an open book for Germans here". 

The peak of these new bilateral links 
was reached in 1936. however, for thc 
Japanese invasion ol 1937 gave both 
Germans and Chinese other things to 
think nbout. In any case, the Sino- 
German relationship of thc 1930s was 
always likely to prove unstable. For 
German firms, access to China became 
determined increasingly by domestic 
power-broking; thus one consequence 
of thc new arrangements of 1934-36 
was to destroy the position of thc 
established German trading firms in 
favour of those with better contacts in 
the Nazi hierarchy. In China thc 
instability of the Gunmindang regime, 
and its parasitic effect on the modern 
commercial and industrial sector, 
meant that the dreams of economic 
regeneration through heavy industry 
were never likely to be realized. 

In retrospect, neither Germany nor 
China achieved a great deal out of their 
efforts at integration in thc 1930s. 
Chinese raw materials were not avail- 
i able to the Germans when I buy needed 

I them most. Neither Ihc German exam- 
ple nor German equipment proved to 
, nc of decisive help to Jiang Jicshi 
; (Chinng Kai-Shek) in his struggles 
; against thc Japanese or thc Commun- 
j ists. Perhaps thc most interesting les- 
son of this study is that, even in the 
world of formal and Informal empires 
j before 1939, a European power that 
was prepared to treat an Asian govern- 
ment as an equal fn diplomacy and a 
partner in development was likely to 
, get the most out of bilateral economic 
ties. It is ironic that it was Nazi 
Germany, rather than Britain or thc 
United States, that played this “liber- 
al” role in China. 

: B.R. Tomlinson 

i Dr Tomlinson is lecturer in economic 
i and social histqry at the University of 
Birmingham. 


Weimar 

observed 


Britain and thc Weimar Republic: thc 
British documents 
by F. L. Carstcn 
Batsford, £17.51) 

ISBN 07134 4221 2 

The papers of the British diplomatic 
service offer insight into much more 
than British diplomatic history. Bri- 
tain’s representatives abroad often 
sent back to London fascinating 
accounts of thc political, economic ana 
social conditions of thc countries in 
which they were posted. While this 
may not necessarily have made British 
foreign policy more effective, it cer- 
tainly is a boon to historians. 

For his latest book. Professor Car- 
stcn has worked his way through no 
fewer than 1 ,3QU Foreign Office and 
War Office files dealing with various 
aspects of Germnn politics between 
1918 and 1933. As one expects of 
Professor Carslcn’s work, this volume 
is carefully written and packed with 
information. Most historians of 
Wcimur Germany should be able to 


number of surviving content- registered in a haphazard manner, best 

d'k 0 ** Russia, of the events displayed in the idiosyncrahcally sclec- 

E 6 ;, ffie preceding pages". tive bibliography, (to offer a single 
®uWh* U]a L,^ most hubristic claim example, Allan wildmans mono- 
sed awart^J 16 * 1, Scha P* ro had pas- graph on (be Russian umy 
death oft £ ol )? wln 8 hard upon the honourable mention but .Norman 
of Hnlw ft ^ arr an< * *h e retirement Stone's more stimulating study 

.^pH-Watson, Leonard plicably omitted). Too onef to be any 
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lEalr .htyoriograpbv of the Soviet volution (for which Schapiro expresses 
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displayed in the ^idiosyncrahcally relec- imin i gm « almost seventy years on. i In non-specialist alike will be dis- 

tiJT hlblioffraohv. (To offer a single mumsm am™ « x 7 nnnnf ntori hv 191T& modestv of DUr- 


come away with juicy quotes for later 
use: for cxumplc, tne report by thc 
British Commissioner in Cologne 
which noted of Konrad Adenauer that 
“dictatorial government, with himself 
as Dictator, no doubt appeals to his 
imagination”; or thc British embassy 
report which described Nazi instruc- 
tion hails as “models of cleanliness” 
which "would gladden the heart of any 
British scoutmaster”. While the 
documentary materials presented in 
this volume do nol neccsariiy tell us 
what really was going on in Weimar 
Germany, they do give a fascinating 
picture of what some British observers 
believed was going on. 

At the same time, one gains a good 
sense of thc concerns which motivated 
British policy towards Gcrmnny dur- 
ing the Weimar period. Thc tendency 
of the British to make light of the 
threat from the right during the early 
postwar years, thc uncase with and 
even hostility towards harsh French 
policies in Germany during the early 
1920s, the tremendous prestige which 
Gustav Strescmann enjoyed in Bri- 
tain, the detailed knowledge which thc 
British had of Illegal German rearma- 
ment from the mid- 1920s and their 
decision nol to do anything about it - 
and much else - arc well documented. 

Professor Carstcn also uses thc Brit- 
ish materials to reinforce interpreta- 
tions which he put forward in earlier 
work, particularly with regard to the 
Kcichswchr. He presents a consistent- 
ly unflattering picture of ihe postwar 
German army and its politicized reac- 
tionary leadership, of the "state within 
a state” which, in his eyes, came to ■ 
dominate political life as the Republic 
was destroyed. On the other hand. 
Professor Carste.n paints a glowing 
portrait of Siresemann - and discov- 
ers, incidentally, that Strescmann too 
was harshly critical of the Reichswehr, 
■which he described as a “Wallenstein 
Soldetska". 

Fascinating though the source ma- 
terials are, Professor Carsten's book 
has its limitations, hi the first place, it 
is not quite clear what thc subject is: is 
it Weimar Germany, or thc formation 
of British policy towards Germany? A 
collection of documents does not hold 
a narrative together, and the lack of a 
clear (heme or set of questions running 
through the book sometimes allows 
the narrative to become just one thing 
after another. Without an organizing 
theme, the book remains too detailed 
and complicated to be of much use to 
the undergraduate struggling with 


ism” lie at least as much in the 
traumatic period 1918-21 as in the 
more dramatic year 1917. In a fun- 
damental sense, the title and subtitle of 
the book are implicitly contradictory 
and incompatible. 

A harsh critic might be tempted to 
dismiss 1917 as a typical work of 
retirement. Indeed there is a pervasive 
autumnal flavour to , Schapiro’s 
account (particularly when covering 
the Irreversible decline of moderate 
socialism). But It might be nearer thc 
mark to suggest that Schapiro has 
become something of a victim of his 
own splendid record and reputation. 
The great surprise of 1917 is that there 
are no surprises. Spoilt by thc quality 
□F Schapiro's past, publications, the 


modem German or modem British 
history, yet is not sufficiently revealing 
to interest specialists. 

In fairness, however. Professor Car- 
stcn set out neither to mite a general 
text nor to apply some new theoretical 
perspective to the histoiy of Weimar 
Germany. His aim was to show “the 
wealth of information in the British 
documents on developments in Ger- 
many between 1918 and 1933”, and 
that he has done rather well. 


appointed by 1917** modesty of pur- 
pose and lack of novelty..It must be a 
matter of genuine regret that this 
posthumous work is not one on which 


fhh Trea the points made often seem appointed by 191Ts modesty of pur- , _ _ 

fStmlv aid-fashioned. To spend over pose and lack of novelty.. It must be a Richard BeSSel 
two thirds of the text on 1917 and less ' ! 


bnifTw-^pby of the Soviet 
of tp e leading troika 

: h circumstances of 

' : --.t v 


8UUSUVUI6 Wi -I _ , n 

classic two-irolume The Russian Her 


than one Quarter on the period 191&- posthumous work is not one on which 
Useem an outdated exaggeration of Schapiro’s many admirers, myself in- 
tiie importance of tbe “Year of Re- eluded, woulrf Wish to play the 
volutions” and a massive undervalue- academic spotlight, 
tion of the impact of the civil war in , — . — f. — - I — .. - 

MS? if £ Raymond Pearson 


Richard Bessel is lecturer In history at 
the Open University. 


Volker R. Berghahn's Militarism; the 
. history of an international debate 1861- 
1979, first published in 1981, has been 
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Lord Liverpool: the life and poll Heal 
career of Robert Banks Jen kin son , 

Second Earl of Liverpool 1770-1828 
by Norman Gash 
Wcidcnfcld & Nicol son, £16.95 
ISBN 0297 784536 

Robert Banks Jenkinson became Lord 
Hawkcsbury in 1804. and succeeded 
his father us ihe second Earl of Liver- 
pool in 1808. He cmered the House of 
Commons at the age of twenty-one, i 
and held the Foreign Office under ' 
Addington, the Home Office under 
Put and Portland, and the War De- 
partment under Perceval before Jic /> 
became Prime Minister in 1812. His l 
premiership, which lasted until he l 
suffered u stroke in 1827, was the third if 
longest ever. Yet he has never found a r 
P' n 5* ,n ..! hc Tory pantheon, and Dis- 
raeli s jibe that he was "the arch* ■ 
mediocrity" has stuck. Historians have P 
been puzzled hy a man who appeared I 
to turn his administration inside out in I 
\H22 by substituting 'libera I" for ‘ren- 
- rcssivc" Toryism. 1 

The period from 1791 to 1827 is no 
longer the historical desert that it was 
forty years ago, but there was room for 
a new life or Lord Liverpool, and this 
one is beautifully written. Professor 
Gash is warm when dealing with the 
relations between father and son. 
humane about the domesticity of I 
Liverpool s blameless life with the I 
evangelically-minded Louisa, and 
sympathetic to the stricken min iste r as I 
irreversible infirmity sweeps him off to 
the vault in Hawkcsburv church. 

Professor Gash sees events through 
Liverpool s own Tory and ministerial- 
ist eyes. July 1789 was not, we are told 
a very favourabie time fora young mad 
to visit Pans, republicanism is equaled 
with anarchy, radicals net together in 

ch,irc J? and king riots here), 
and Whigs are disqualified by partisan 
prejudices. Juries which acquit are 
scepucal or disloyal", the classes 
which are attracted to political liberal- 
ism are perverse, gentry who toy with 
parliamentary reform are misguided, 

* u Clr “ ns *KUCntS 
contribute to the weakness of govern- 

men 1 , and Parliament Itself is raptious 

in dems *nding re- 

r£h& t , Pol 5 ,cs ^ Kc P Ifi ec at 
Cabinet level and above, Tories arc 

El n? 5 ’ X* n, “ lis i l ! :rs are motlvnted 

™«S™”i5fc r n! “" s ' dcra,ion ,hnn lhe 

.h?l l il emp0rflrfes dld - indeed, feel 
Sj f lhe ™ was much to be said in 
favour of Lord Liverpool. He avoided 
quarrelling and intrigue. In debate he 
fe^ ok .™f tor,c an§ sought “to ex- 
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handled the arguments or those who 
| differed from him”. Liverpool's com- 
F lunation of these “more than average 
- talents which “in their aggregate 
constituted u kind of composite talent 
of its own", enabled him tn draw the 
best out of other people. Professor 
Gash has a case, there fore, in allotting 
Liverpool a large share of the credit 
both for Wellington's success in the 
Peninsular War. and For CasMcrcagh's 
peacemaking, for Canning's “new" 
course in foreign policy, and Huskis- 
son s rationalization of tariffs m the 
Board of Trade. 

Clashing personalities could com- 
bine under Liverpool when they could 
not serve together under anyone else. 

It is n pity, therefore, that Professor 
Gash does not pause for a page to draw 
a sustained comparison between 
Liverpool and Canning. Canning Inm- 

K ioned Liverpool as Jinks, /enky, 
awky.Jinksburyand Jawkcs. He was 
insatiable in his quest for recognition 
and unpredictable in his demands for 
change. Ministries could neither do 
without him. nor prosper with him. 

Not surprisingly, then, colleagues 
looked on the dependable, equable 
Liverpool much ns they might have i 
£oked on the rock of Gibraltar 
Canning's reputation kept Liverpool s 


in the premiership, and when Cnnning 
finally succeeded to the first place, half 
Liverpool's cabinet resigned. 

When Professor Gash comes to the 
great interpretive problem of the 
ministry, the change nf course in 1822, 
he offers (wo alternative explanations’ 
The first, which involves an clement of 
brpvndo, is to accept (hat there was a 
shift in the direction of events and hint 
that it was tin alteration for the worse 


— «vi mi. wiiiaL. 

Oppressed hy Louisa's death in 1820, 
and the spread of incipient thrombo- 

C hlebitis from one leg (o the other, 
iverpnol Inst his calm, and allowed 

h imcnll f.-ip f. . .• 


himself, for the first rime, to he 
overborne by the more ardent spirits 
within the government. The second is 
to argue that the chniiges in policy, nnd 
particularly the move townrds a “free 
trade 1 ; policy had already been furmu- 
.dS? ! n tl,c Pr,nic Minister's mind in 
1819. Looked at in this way, Liverpool 
(urns into a prototype Peel, the last 
five years of his ministry become 
indistinguishable from the first ten, 
«??■’ U > dn ; vc P° i,M home, “the 
P n| g ««« of constitutional reform 
from I83| to 1841 becomes n mere 
interlude in the continuity of economic 
policy between Liverpool and Peel" * 
Professor Gash has made out a 
strong case for his man, hut the 


[ historian must sometimes rise up to 
‘ cross-examine the biographer, and 
when he does, Ihe results may not 
appear quite so favourable to Lord 
Liverpool. The Corn Laws apart, there 
were three grave issues to be con- 
fronted in Liverpool's time. If the Act 
of Union with Ireland was to be a 
success, the Roman Catholics must be 
emancipated. If government itself was 
to he carried on successfully, the 
income tax must he made permanent, 
irthe constitution was to he preserved, 
there must he n reform of Parliament ’ 
As to the first. Liverpool made 
Liitliolic emancipation an open ques- 
tion, and personally look a lead against 
it. In tins way he avoided a clash with 
the Regent/George IV, but allowed 
the prejudices of a single Hanoverian 
to frustrate the best hopes of reconcil- 
ing the nations. 

As to the question of income tax 
Liverpool himself lamented that he 
and his ministers could not do what 
they ought (“do not he alarmed, 1 am 
not going to propose if). The issue 
was not confronted, as the biographer 
ol Sir Robert Peel knows better than 
anyone else, until 1842. 

On the question of parliamentary 
reform. Liverpool and his ministers 
must lake the blame for the obstinacy 

The first 


with which (hey refused 
separate rcpresem a tio n ,n i° P* 

eviinhlc . rendered j q 


Catholic emancipation 
luiiiicntnry reform were S P* 
within a few years nf , .“"Whl 
denurture, and U? had m'h? 0015 
eeded, moreover, to “agiiSiif f COn ' 
willioul" . Peel took ii u° n ffWB 
emancipate the Catholi^ bSS' 0 
whs a mutter for the Whi„! 'll 
arguably the true monumem tn’bJ 
Liverpool is the forty yean of w? 

1841^46 app n rs a S fl n mm,Sl 7 of 

Looked f K 

perhaps, quite so surprising tha! LiS’ 
pool has not been accorded a place! 
the Tory pantheon. 

John Prest 

Oxford™ “ a f elloivo f Polliol Collt#, 

accounts of Godwin’s life and (bought 
Peter Marshall’s research is even deep- 
er than Don Locke’s, though his more 

St rif 1 MV rhfnnnlmHnnl . ■ ■ 


■ - Hiuugii ins re 

strictly chronological approach 

allflrr II I KT rather , nio r e laboured and his sty! 

***■*• t* not so lively. He provides more de 


t f ■« 















Alba’s 
tactics of 
terror 

ofFef n*ndo, Alvarez 
^Totedo.thfrd Duke or Alba 1507- 

by William S. Maltby • 

Bress ' 

In the second half of the sivr^fh 
«mury the name of' Alb? S 
Europe tremble. Alba was the iron 

Hn£h,!S ,imande S the armi « 0f 

the Habsbure monarchs and Imposed 

^fc? U,hor 7J* ,he s^d’s S 

Sfflx ‘ShinhS 15 C3reer came GW 

i jo ia, when he was sent to restore 
Jjjf; S* 1 * Netherlands and did S 
*»*»■« un tempered by mcr- 

H: Ii e .P > - Unc,l J? f Bi0 °d* was 

his mouthpiece, dispatched more than 
a thousand men to the block, among 
them those proto-heroes of the strug- 
glc for independence. Counts Eemont 
and Horn. Thousands more were sent- 
and onfy escaped by 
fleeing abroad. This was Alba’s way of 
' d /f rebelfion, and (he tactics 
hd devistd provided a 
model which later generation s have 




William Godwin 


• j *"ii * /. . >.; ■ /_ 

MARY EVANS 


. . be 5, n ■J.too ready to cou,. 

thuo 1 A i ba U 88 n L ot i m pS a well-born 
thug. As a boy he had been given a 

old-feshloned, education in 
cla “5? s » and among the compan- 
tons of his vouth were Juan Boscfin, 
who translated Castiglione's 77»e 
Sst 5*5 Spanish, and the 
Gareilaso de la Vega. Alba was deeply 

oF h KniH a - d ° ne °- f fhe con *olations 
. or his- old age consisted In conversa- 
tions withe his learned and devout 
confessor, Fra Luis de Granada. He 
was also austere in his private life and 

he had many ofthe 
qualUtes lo he found in iBnatius 
Loyola, and indifferent circumfrances- ' 
fc. ™' d e “"Sf lM f b 'y have foS 

rnfmCSS "ft' from “tiering to 
out he could not escape his ' 

E h if?* nCe ' was l *iBt of service 
to the crqv/n, dor did he ever;tiy tbdtf 

?j acc d bU ; Ills - talents at the 
disposal firat of Chaftes V and siteS 
quently of Philip H, and fhS 
TOndcmned^himself to a lire of hard : 
labour, fh his own words "kings arc 
born to do thoir. will, and weSfoelr 
vsssajs, arc borr^ 1 tp do their win ' 
likewise, 'arid '--I certainly more thin 
anyone, because r never thoilght to 
have any other will than their own"? 

Such a creed is a long way removed 
from present-day assumptions about 
the good fife, and Alba needs not only 
to be set in his proper context but also 
interpreted to the modern reader.'This ‘ 
is what William Maltby sets out to do, 


and he succeeds triumphantly. He is 
not so besotted by his subject that he 
Sn™?nf V G[i Ul C " ai ? ctcr delects end 
f£IPJiro £ J E? Erae * at 2.? ut he brings out 
the difficulties of Alba's position, not 
least m the Netherlands. When Alba 
b y Charles V whether, 
to™ 2 h a S lce ' 11 would be better 
S P flft u wit . h M'lan or Ihe Low Coun- 

renfv mii d gIV0 , n an unequivocal 
was the linchpin of the 
?rfn(. U T , em P ,r <V. since it joined 
fetJp . flad Germany/ The 

.JjgWSSfc « nd Isolated,' 
were indefensible and a drain ubon 
bn penaf resources, The troth of this 

P 1 " 0 In the seven 

ypara that Alba, spent as Philin Il’s 
SJP ‘“Brussels, for the quantities i 

?it2SP 8nd m ^ ney neede d to hold the' 
rebellious provinces in obedience were 

vP*' e y on wough.shc had the wealth 
of the Indies kt her disposal? 

Maltby’s account of his . iiiw J r 1 ^ 

him Jnli c f 5n ^ de / aW e adnuratioq fo? 
BMaS* to ; wl '« 1 Ki.achie w ”; : 

8 ^ was a great man 


William Godwin 
by Peter H. Marshal] 

Yale University Press, £14 98 
ISBN (1 300 0 3 175 II 

In the 1790s William Godwin enjoyed 
nn enormous rcnutnlion. but this was 
soon eclipsed. Regarded for a short 
period iu ihe most original mid pro- 
found radical philosopher in Britain he 
was at first vilified and then rapidly 
forgotten as the conservative reaction 
to the French Revolution took n firm 
hold on the cmmtiy. Widely condem- 
S e k °c b ‘? baneful influence on 
Robert Southey and William Words- 
worth, for his frank and reveal ina 
Memoir of his first wife, Mary Woll- 
stunccraft, and for Ills sponging off 
Percy Shelley, he was for ninny years 
dismissed as h utopian crank or nn icy 
rationalist who held outrageous opin- 
ions on government, properly nnd 
, 'Vflsciaimcu thnt liis ideas 
would destroy all order, hierachy and 
family life. It was widely believed that 
ms chief opponent, Thomas Molthus. 
had answered him once Hnd for ail in 
on lfl<: Principles of Papula- 

After his death in 1836 a few radicals 
did continue to treat his ideas with 
. respect and n small circle of scholars 
remained interested in his writings. It 
Is only during the last twenty ylars, 
and mainly during the last decade, 
however, that his reputation has begun 
o recover some of its former glory? In 
these years there have been several 
maior studies of both his philosophy 
and his novels; his greatest work .An 
fcnmwy concerning Political Justice. 
hasbeen reprinted as a Pelican Classic 
and his mi nor works hfl y e been re 

issued; and his relationship with Mary 
dSr 8 ?« net ™ fl and his influence oh 
bS Mary SI > eUe )'- "ave 

This major new biography follows 
closely on the heels of another excel- 
ent and substantial study of Godwin's 
‘bought - Don LoS J 
rantasy of Reason (1980). It fullv 
SSj™* J5 a! Godwin is now recoa- 

emfne nt nf • pBt 2" d most ca pable 

Moreover, his uov?l» are praisedfSr 

«/ £ SSS and !I | C ,nn ?r2? of Politic - 1 

novel S;kwmL S ® 0o6wi ^ best '■ 
whote’ SmSc W r ? nd discuss ‘h^ 
inaslSLl?, iS cr°/ um1 ^ writ- j 


Roger Lockyer ; : ,r 

Roydl Holihway College, London/^?: 


«SrSr°°. Y° dwi n’s Dissenting back- 
1 ffiSrSe 1 flriH/h' i rab L va,ent r ®' ario ns : 

• his Bnhsh Jacobms, investigate 1 

" to the trap? 


not so lively. He provides more detail 
— t,n Godwin’s early life, on the con- 
tents, reception and value of his minor 
works, on the children's literature 
produced for the Juvenile Library,™ 
his friendships with such men asTho- 

mas Holerofi, Charles Lamb and W 

;t j ham Hiizlitt, and on his influence™ 
as sucli poets as Samuel Taylor Col- 
irt Hfhlgc, Southey, Wordsworth and 
n- Shency. Much more significant is Mar- 
ie s " n " s more detailed, more profound 
ly and more subtle treatment of God- 
in win's greatest work. Political Justice. 
m “ c criticizes Don Locke for exaggerai- 

I- in g the misjudgmcnls and the unrea- 
in sonabless of Godwin’s reason and 
s . for overemphasizing the extent lo 
g which Godwin undermined his own 
|- philosophy when lie came to realize 
IT *“ e powerful influence of the passions 
s ami domestic affections. While Don 
y Locke’s views deserve respect, Mar- 
I- shad's analysis is but h more substantial 
j and more convincing. 
g Marshall provides an excellent con- 
I eluding elinptcr which sums up God- 
I win's achievements and measures his 
impact on succeeding generations. In 
j this assessment, however, and in many 
of his observations throughout the 
text, Marshall exaggerates Godwin's 
s merits nnd lie is rather loo ready to 
i excuse his behaviour and his failure lo 
s carry his own theories into practice. 

I Marshall ranks Godwin as high as 
Thomas Hobhcs, John Locke and 
| John Stuart Mill. He judges Caleb 
i Williams to be a literary masterpiece, 
i refers to the Memoir of Mary woll; 

I stonecraft as “a minor masterpiece; 
p and even rates Godwin's Life of Geoff- 
rey Chaucer as a work of remarkable 
scholarship and critical insights. lo 
defending Godwin’s character Mar- 
shall refuses to recognize fully that he 
did possess any significant faults. Hb 
tries to deflect criticism with the cu- 
rious statement, "His tenacity couJa 
easily be mistaken for stubbornness, 
his moral fervour for priggishness, and 
his seriousness for dullness". This 
implies that these accusations are un- 
just and unwarranted. Don Locke is 
more willing to acknowledge Godwin s 
personal failings and his study of 
Godwin’s complex character Is more 
penetrating and illuminating. 

A biographer may perhaps be for- 
given for trying too hard to defend nls 

subject. Marshall certainly deserves to 

be praised for writing a major work of 
scholarship on an important and faKt- 
nating man. His publishers also de- 
serve to be congratulated for produc- 
ing a handsome book, which contains 
many fine illustrations and an excellent 
bibliography, all at a relatively modest 
price. — 

H. T, Dickinson 

H.T. Dickinson is professor of modem 
British history at the University o) 
Edinburgh. . 

The latest volume to appear in the Ne« 

1 Grove Dictionary of Music and Musj- 
.cians series of composer biographies is 
, by John Deathridge and Got DMj ■ 
haus and is devoted to the life 
work of Richard Wagner. DeaihridgC 

I ■kaidffil' 


pact of, She! lev 'bh r v* ■ • worK 01 Kictiara wagner. wwum . 
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Child Custody And Divorce 

by Susan Maidment 

Cioora Helm, £16.95 

ISBN 0 709917376 

if jn - general, judges need to be 
informed and up to date this must he 
doubly important when decisions tend 
io be based on cultural and vuiuc-ladcn 
lirws in the field of human rela- 
tionships and where knowledge is 
Mrtial but is growing rapidly. . 

Susan Maidment makes a break with 
orthodoxy when she tackles the issues 
surrounding child decisions in divorce. 

She draws on legal and social history, 
sodology, psychology, social work and 
medicine in an impressive, well- 
documented work of scholarship. Not 
content with this Maidment is laudably 
practical in arguing for major changes 
in the approach to child custody so that 
due consideration can be give to the | 
needs of family as well as child. 2 
True, the law is ever-changing and g 
constantly reinterpreted by judgments a 
which to an extent reflect contempor- 5 

B circumstances, view, and know- 3 
re. So on what basis are and should 
judgments be made in matters of 
family life? The nature of families and 
(be relationships of individual mem- 
bers to one another have been chang- 
ing apace. Whose view of the family 
should prevail? And how realistically 
can court decisions give “first and 

r nount consideration" to the wcl- 
of the child when that welfare 
lacks objective reality or definitive 
meaning? The fact is that judicial 
Interpretation unavoidably changes 
"according to social and cultural values 
and beliefs about the basic social 
institutions of the family and of mar- 
riage". But how conscious and in- 
formed is that change? 

Custody is no small problem. In 
1981 about 160,000 children were 
involved when their parents divorced, 
and probably custody of 15,000 is 
Mnlested each year. Responsible deci- 
sions about them arc only possible if 
“the legal structure is located in its . 
social context". 

in her book, Maidment attempts to 
integrate various bodies of knowledge. 

She explores past and present law, the 
ferntlv in its historical and present 
social and economic setting, nnd the 
contribution of psychology to under- 
standing children and chuahnod. She 
argues persuasively that the Victorian 
paternalism (custody to the father), 
•rare recent concerns about maternal 
deprivation (custody to the mother) 
a™ latter-day notions of psychological 
parenting (custody preserving the sta- 
uaquo) - all reflect responses to social 
™ues and to social change, notably 
foe position of women. However, the 

S ment Is not always persuasive, as 
n exaggerating tne adult-centred 
nature of the laws operation. Furth- 
the book is at times repetitive, 
as if the reader is expected to absorb 
wiy one of its sections. Perhaps this is 
extent inevitable - and it 
delJ, acts from the fascinating 
wend of material used to illuminate 
« past and the present, and to press 
e L cban g c f° r the future, 
evidence shows that there is still 
^JPP^ent long-term harm for 
«ntoren in divorce when sound post- 





Glued to 
the box 


Children and Television 
by Cedric Cullingford 
Gower, £13.50 
ISBN 0 566 (X1655 3 

When is a major study of children and 
television a major study? Maybe when 
over 5,000 children have been asked 
their views on the programmes they 
have seen and remembered, about 
what they have and have not learnt, 
and about their pleasure or pain in 
watching the heroes and villains in 
news, comedy, cartoon and advertise- 
ment as they have sat into the early 
hours in front of the small screen. 
Maybe when the final account is 
peppered with quotations from the 
girls and boys who were involved, 
identified by sex and age; the authentic 
voices of a generation flatly recording 
in simple sentences the superficialities 
of their lives: “I did not concentrate on 
this programme to tell the truth; I ate 
my tea. {Boy 12). “You learn a lot 
from television. My favourite prog- 
rammes arc Starsky and Hutch, Sul 
M illion Dollar Man, Bionic Woman, 
... 1 like Charlie's Angels as well." 
(Girl 9). Or, perhaps, when the final 
account is peppered, to sneezing, with 
the citations of works of others; dense, 
though too often carelessly inaccurate, 
of reference. 

And then maybe not. Cedric Cul- 
lingford has written an extraordinarily 
depressing book, depressing in content 
as he is the first to admit, but unfortu- 
nately also depressing in form. His 


children watch television ccnuinly - 
quite a lot of it (though how much 
precisely lie docs not say) - but their 
reports arc consistent in llicir jaun- 
diced, sophisticated indifference to 
what they sec. And that indifference is 
not specific to television, but pari td 
their whole way of lire. Cullingford’s 
children are bored. Their relationship 
tn television is neither particularly 
active nor essentially passive. They 
take svlial they want from it, which is 
not uften much. He talks of a “subtle, 
almost deliberately subconscious" en- 
try into the worm of television. Too 
cynical to he seduced, confident, 
apparently, in their perception of the 


difference between fantasvand reality, 
desultory in their search for entertain- 
ment and rejecting of anything that 
fails to entertain, these children seem 


to exist in the half-light of their 
flickering attention to the flickering 
screen. Depressing certainly, though 


divorce experience nnd relationships 
exist. Thus, children of divorce are not 
necessarily "at risk". Moreover, 
mother and father can care equally 
well, and “the evidence suggests that 
the law should be concerned with the 
child's successful adjustment to di- 
vorce by protecting continuity in the 
child’s relationships", ie with mother, 
father, siblings, grandporcnls. There- 
fore, Maidment argues, the law should 
“encourage parental responsibility to- 
wards children despite marriage 
breakdown" by means of joint custody 
hut with a residence order stipulating 
where a child should live. 

If children of divorce arc to he 
shielded most effectively from harm to 
their psychological or emotional 
health and development, the law and 
the courts have to take account of 
social science insights. This hook rep- 
resents a major interdisciplinary 
breakthrough in providing some of 
these insights; it has much to offer 
lawyers, social scientists and child care 
experts he they practising or academic. 
In essence it accords with the recom- 
mendation of Mrs Justice Booth's 
Committee on Matrimonial Cases Pro- 
cedures and provides further support 
for the introduction of family courts 
where children can hope to be more 
sensibly and sensitively dealt with. 
Perhaps before too long Britain will 
manage to avoid the horrors revealed 
by Walczsk and Barnes in their recent 
research into children's views on di- 
vorce. Undoubtedly, the strength of 
argument for reform becomes in- 
creasingly powerful. How long before 
it is irresistible? 


Towards 

social 

priorities 

Social Planning: n strategy For socialist 
welfare 

by Alan Walker 

Blackwell, £17.50 and £6.95 

ISBN U 85520 453 2 and 454 0 

The Rims of this hook ore threefold, 
namely to argue for an alternative 
form of concerted social planning; to 
formulate a structural social policy; 
and to counter the subordination of 
social priorities to economic priorities. 
Tile introduction claims that “(he 
essence of social plnrming, therefore, 
is the determination nf social priori- 
ties", Involving the development, im- 

K lamentation and evaluation of policy. 

larcover, a socially efficient policy is 
one "that maximizes equality in the 
distribution of these three [resources, 
status and power] between different 
groups in society . 

Social planning is concerned with 
the production and distribution of 
welfare in Britain. I suspect that Alan 
Walker is right to criticize the tendency 
to confine discussion of this topic to 
state intervention through public so- 
cial sendees. He identifies Inis narrow 
approach as the social administration 
tradition, and in chapter two, argues 


perhaps reassuring for those who wish 
such reassurance, in the lack of the 
medium's capacity for sedition. 

But who are these children and 
where do they come from? How much 
can be learnt from their voices? Cul- 
lingford tells us that they come from 
the North of England, from the de- 
pressed towns and villages of Cumbria 
and Lancashire, from Birmingham, 
with its large first and second genera- 
tion immigrant population, and from 
Texas. Apart from some minor varia- 
tions according to sex and age (as 
children get older they attend less and 
use their intellectual capacities less in 
relation to television; boys like cars 
and arc less frightened of the news) 
there were, he says, no differences in 
response in the findings due to class, 
ethnic origin, domestic circumstances 
or the style of television programme 


instance by reinforcing the work ethic. 

Chapters four, six and seven, taken 
together, comprise what seems to me 
much the most interesting and worth- 
while contribution of the nook. Much 
of chapter four’s account of bureau- 
incrementalist and rational-compre- 
hensive approaches to social plnnning 
is impressively perceptive. However, 
the conclusion favouring a more radic- 
al approach, namely what Walker calls 
"structural planning" (and later “plan- 
ning for need"), is not one that I find 
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woefully ignorant of the large philo- 
sophical, theoretical and practical 
problems which preoccupied the great 
economic thinkers of this and earlier 
centuries. With the neoclassical para- 
digm again ascendant in a context of 
mass unemployment, such ignorance 
breeds political complacency, we face 
one of the most fundamental shifts in 
theoretical assumptions since the war 
full employment « no longer assumed 
to be the major goal of economic 
policy. But few economists seem to 
appreciate the social implications of 
tnu change in the moral constraints of 
postwar capitalist economies. . 

The student concerned with this 
tendency might well be inclined to turn 
, to alternative traditions J» eepnomm 
1 theory. Hepcc a book-Jkc-^g 
Political Economy should be t vjel 
come Introduction to 
rtdical critiques ofmainBtr^KM^ 

iplc theory and of 

iwmy. Thd fcbok suM^y suitnha- 

y ziai/ th'e polltlcal' ecbpddiy 


shown in different countries. 

Since this is, perhaps, the most 
important and significant finding of ail, 
one mighi expect a clear anti closely 
argued, methodologically precise 
account in justification. But it is ab- 
sent. How inc children were selected, 
whai questions (hey were asked and by 
whom, how often, under what cir- 
cumstances , what tools of analysis 
were used, what ihenreitcal assump- 
tions underlay their use, what controls 
were incorporated in the study - of 
these things there is nothing In the 
book beyond n brief reference in the 
introduction. Wc hear nothing of the 
children in a context other than that 
defined by themselves in relation to 
television; nothing of their families, 
their neighbourhoods, their peer 
- groups; nothing of their class or ethnic 
background, nothing of their culture. 
Nothing of them as people. Their 
voices are us disembodied as their 
relationship to (he screen. 

Cullingford attempts lo flesh them 
out, not by details of their lives or 
society but by endless references to the 
psychological and sociological litera- 
ture, uncritical except in two cases and 
unin legrated into any coherent theore- 
tical perspective of its own. Interesting 
ideas: on ritual, on the nature of 
entertainment, on fantasy and reality, 
conic and go, undeveloped. The study 
too is disembodied. It is ton truslingaf 
the children’s own self-defining talk. It 
does not succeed in gcttingbcncntli the 
surface of television’s penetration of 
our culture. 


In addition, welfare also has a control 
function in society, and the state uses it 
to reproduce capitalist values, for 

Owen and the Ricardian socialists, ' 
sketches the fundamentals of Marxist 
economics, and surveys the economic 
policies of Fabianism, syndicalism and 
guild socialism. It also looks at Joseph 
Schumpeter’s theory of the breakdown 
of capitalism, and at the critiques of 
the capitalist market economy which 
have recently emerged from within the 
neoclassical paradigm, and from the 
neo-Ricardian. perspective of Pierb 

Sraffa and his followers. These are all 

aspects of economics which the student 

should know of, but aU too frequently 
fails to find in the course of a Biartdard 

^Uifoirmirt^k is unlikely that this 
particular book will provide the stu- 
dent with enough for a serious chal- 
lenge to tii e neoclassical orthodoxy. 
For one thing, it offers no more than a 
taste of the alternatives: there is not 

sufficient meat to develop their poten- 
tial. More fundamentally, there are 

v major.prpblenis o( approach jLjaji 
confront. ?& /.i 


formative (moving us towards a social- 
ist society) and ncncc clashing with 
caplialist values, and highly democra- 
tic. What must surely remain very 
doubtful under present British condi- 
tions is its feasibility. 

Procedures for allocation of funds 
by the Treasury to the social services in 
general, and for resource allocation 
within the Department of Health and 
Social Security form the principal 
subject matter of chapters six and 
seven. The latter, is a particularly 
useful case study of planning practice 
in the DHSS, exposing its fragmenta- 
tion, Its concentration on operational 
rather than strategic matters (in 
line with the prevailing bureau- 
incrementalist philosophy, and the 
focus on development of existing ser- 
vices In relation to already recognized 
needs. Apparently, there is Ijttie 
attempt to assess need and hardly any 
development of measures of output of 
various services; consequently most 
discussion of resource allocation is 
perforce conducted in terms of inputs. 
Since even in this framework, policy 
changes do occur, it would have been 
interesting to see some examples pre- 
sented and explained. 

Walker is at his weakest when 
discussing economics. In chapter 

definition of “radical" and of "ortho- 
dox”. Burkilt defines radicals in terms 
of a "distaste for capitalism and a 
preference for socialism”, and he con- 
cludes with an expression of confi- 
dence in an ultimate socialist victory. 
Radicals will, he argues, find a com- 
mon ground in their economic theory, 
rooted in Marxism. Yet many of the 
radicals Burkltt includes are not , as he 
has to admit, socialists. Radical 
theories are, furthermore, theories in 
opposition to an orthodoxy, nnd they 
cannot be studied in isolation from that 
orthodoxy. But this is a problem which 
lies not just with Brian Burkitt’s book, 
but with the profession of economics 
itself, which in contrast teaches hut 
: one orthodox and no alternative 
approaches.. , 1 

Lit' B frit b UfCtuter ih tCffrtbtpies flt the 
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three, on economics and social policy, 
he criticizes the prevailing separation 
of social and economic policy and 
argues that social policy would empha- 
size distribution rather than economic 
criteria such as cost minimization or 
Pareto efficiency, suggesting that he is 
unaware of other economic criteria 
which already incorporate distribu- 
tional aspects. Here and elsewhere he 
attacks the framework of financial 
planning within which social priority 
planning is conducted. The tone of 
such comments often gives the im- 
pression that he dislikes the Idea of a 
budget constraint. 

The discussion of planning the eco- 
nomy in chapter five is rather sketchy 
und is rnarrcu by some confusion over 
definitions. Thus at one point Keynes- 
ian demand management is referred 
to as the main form of planning used in 
Britain since the war, while two pages 
later there is a section on the introduc- 
tion of planning in the 1960s. It is 
simply not dear from this and many 
similar occurrences in other chnplers 
precisely' wlint Walker means by plan- 
ning. Furthermore, experience in 
Eastern Europe (and wartime Britain) 
suggests that planning based on priori- 
ties can only succeed if the high 
priority activities are few in number, 
widely agreed and well-defined, I 
doubt whether any of these conditions 
would apply to the production of social 
welfare in Britain since we simply do 
not know enough about either the 
relevant "production functions” or the 
relevant "needs". Finally, however 
one chooses to measure eauality (and 
this is nowhere in the book even 
mentioned as a problem I) I see no 
justification for attempting to maxi- 
mize it. 

The last two chapters explain some 
alternative approaches to social and 
economic planning and set out Wal- 
ker’s own ideas on planning for need. 
On the latter, ! am sympathetic to the 
view that greater democracy and a 
dispersal ofpower in our society would 
be desirable, but remain unconvinced 
that social priorities based on an 
undefined concept of need should 
form the basis for economic policy and 
planning, [ rather suspect that all 
established, successful planning of a 
complex system such as social welfare 
has to be bureau-incrementalist, but 
the process of changing this kind of 
system can be stimulated by pressure 
'groups and' local campaigns. It is here 
that Walker’s more radical ideas may 
find a more immediate application. 

Overall, this is a stimulating book 
that should be read widely, albeit with 
a critical eye, by those Interested in 
planning and social policy. 

p; G, Hare Y 
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To what extent can scientific know- 
ledge be independent of the societal 
context in which it is produced? These 
three books approach this great issue 
from very different directions, yet they 
■I closely related in their arguments. 
Rest i vo ‘s generalized treatment of 
physics anifntysticism as “social facts” 
has to he read in the light of Jagten- 
berg’s close study of the social goals of 
scientists as they go about their re- 
search: these goals in turn depend on 
the degree of theoretical maturity of 
the science, and the extent to which it 
can be socially "finalized" - that is. 
deliberately put to general social use. 

Non-sdentiflc readers will probably 
think Restivo’s work the most exciting 
of the three. It is certainly the most 
ambitious. He looks from many diffe- 
rent directions at the efforts that have 
been made to establish parallels be- 
tween modern theoretical physics and 
age-old oriental mysticism. He would 
like to demonstrate that belief in this 
‘'parallelism" is a distinctive intellec- 
tual movement, driven by deeper so- 
cial farces, thus proving the social 
relativism of thought right to the hill. 

Fortunately, his enthusiasm does 
not override his good sense. He 
admta. Epr example, that writers such 
a* Fritjof Capra who have pushcd.this 
line (hi The Too of P/iyiicx, for 
example) are probably driven mainly 
by the need to Justify publicly then 
own personal combination of beliefs, 
a ™ f ta y *™° to both the domains in 
which they have a stake. Bui theirs is a 
very unusual position, marginal to both 
domains: almost all physicists are ns 
scornful and ns ignorant of mysticism 
as mystics are of physics. Much could 
be learnt about the social relations of 
each of these domains by considerh- 
tlon of the reasons why they are poles 
apart in style and method, but as 
Rest vo has to admit “the sociology of 
mysticism is more of an hypothesis 
r than a field of inquiry". 

The sociology of physics is not so 
cie ar.elther . An important factor could 
be a good understanding of the social 
relations of mathematics, wliich he 
, would like to set in a Marxist frame. 
Unfortunately, (his runs into the famil- 
tar contradiction between the disreput- 
able "bourgeois" origins of modern 
mathematics and its notorious har- 
mony with "objective relativity". In 
desperation, he even commends the 
• reactionary grandiloquence of Oswald 
Spehgter, yvfio asserted that'there were 
ff .’W number-worlds as cultures, 

■ .but it is soil hot clear whether-^ as most 

i mflthematicians .WQuldcpnfidcntly in- 
t these fonrjs all converge an' the 
universal mathematics of the west. It 

. a tio| surprising that physicisu with 

genuine mystical ' teanbigs, such as 
paidd Rohm, put aside- their formal 
mathematical tools and try to express 
thetpselyes in vague handwavings and 
eyep vaguer words to escripe the bonds 
df our present scientific -culture. 

For (his is what Restivo is really 
after. If our present scientific style is 
not unique and absolute, one might 
Just possibly transcend it, and find the 
path to a new "epistemic strategy”- • 
new ways of discovering and under- 
standing - more in keeping with our 
hopes tor the future than any of our 
existing intellectual disciplines. He 
pursues this grail into many exotic 
regions of contemporary thought, far ; 
outside the established natural and I 
social sciences, blit is not taken in by j 
nonsense, and returns qmpry-handed. t 

This is a fascinating journey to follow c 
with him, but sadly fruitless. i\ 

.. Could we do better with a different c 


" sort of map? Contemporary variants of 

► the sociology uf scientific knowledge 
sketch with a broad brush over very 
wide fields uf culture, or else pretend 
• to represent laboratory life with photo- 
graphic accuracy, on the most minute 
scale. Jagtenherg chans science on an 
intermediate scale. Taking his cues 
from phenomenology, symbolic in- 
leraeiionisin and cognitive psy- 
chology, he assumes that the thoughts 
and actions of individuals are con- 
strained by “cognitive structures" 
which are not unique to the Individual 
but 3re shared by “generalized 
others". Here nr lost is a sociologist 
who has read that grossly neglected 
masterpiece. The Structures of the Life 
World, by Alfred Schulz and Thomas 
Luckmann, and seen the need to 
explore the particular structures that 
give meaning to scientific action for its 
actors. That is to say, one cannot make 
any sense of what scientists are doing 
unless you ask them what they think 
they are trying to do. Ir is through a 
study of the goals of resenreh work that 
one can begin to understand the rela- 
tionships between scientists and with 
society at latgc. This could be said of 
almost any specialized calling, but 
science is probably unique in the 
complexity of the maps of possible 
futures mat its practitioners carry 
around in their heads and refer to as 
guides (o action. Try asking a scientist 
what he or she is going to do “next" (on 
a scale of an hour, a dny, o week, a 
year, or even n lifetime) and you will 
quickly become aware of an in terlock- 
ing intentionality of technical 
methods, theoretical interpretations, 
communicable results, career in- 
terests, academic practices, and 
societal demands. 

iagtenberg goes into deep theoreti- 
cal waters to justify this approach to 
the sociology of science, although 
nobody accustomed to scientific life 
would regard it as very novel. Form- s 
natcly, his actual research on the 
subject is straight fo ward and natur- 


f alistic. He chose two very active re 
: search groups in Australian universi- 

/ ties - one on solar energy devices and 
I the other on the biochemistry of 
■ schizophrenia - and went and asked 
; people to talk about their work. Hnv- 
i ing first mapped out the research 
i history of each group as u network of 
actions and events, he analysed the 
various gtmls it wards which the action 
i had heen directed, on a larger or 
smaller scale. With sonic personal 
experience of research in the natural 
sciences - an essential resource in a 
studyof this kind - he was able to enter 
fully into “the structures of meaning” 
carried around by the '■natives" he was 
studying, and to relate them to their 
life-world contexts. 

What he found was that these struc- 
tures arc remarkably stable over a 
period of a few years, that they have 
many sources and many levels. The 
goals of research may be established in 
the long run by politicnl and social 
processes, and mediated by scientific, 
technical and vocational considera- 
tions. But the higher-level goals, which 
are significant for the “legitimation” of 
projects, do not remain for long in the 
minds of researchers, who are mostly 
taken up with narrowly technical 
issues. Thus, the members of the solar 
energy group believed implicitly in the 
societal value of solnr energy devices, 
but they tended to relegate this to the 
background and to concentrate on the 
physics and engineering problems that 
they were encountering. Is this just 
another example of people building 
cosy little nests to protect themselvfes 
from change, or is it derived from the 
professional ideology or the scientist as 
an autonomous expert in his or her 
own speciality? Jnetcnberg’s study 
raises this issue, but does not resolve it. 
Unfortunately, it is precisely the sort 
of grubby human characteristic that 
Restivo would have to take into con- 
sideration in his desire to emancipate 


omy certainly rallies the scientific 
community. This was the bogy raised 
against the notion of “finalization " 
wtien it was proposed some years ago 
by a group of sociologists nt the 
University of Stamhcrg in West Ger- 
many. But the contributors to this 
volume - Gemot Btilunc, Wolfcnug 
vnn den Dnele, Rainer Hohlfclcf, 
Wolfgang Krolin and Wolf Schafer - 
make a much better case for the 
“Stiirnberg thesis" on the way that 
sciences develop thnu that clnnumr 
suggested. The notion of “finalization” 
is simple enough. Scientific fields go 
through three phases. In the “explora- 
tive” or “prc-pnradigiiinttc" phnsc the 
research may be strongly motivated by 
external social interests, but the results 
nehieved are of little value. Then there 
conies a breakthrough to a "para- 
digmatic" phase, where an effective 
theory becomes apparent, and has to 
be developed within a relatively closed 
technical community. In the "post- 
naradigmatic" phase, this theory can 
be put to practical use, and research is 
directed towards technological ap- 
plications. One can see this very 
clearly in the case of agricultural 
chemistry, which passed through these 
stages in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and which can no longer be 
supposed to have as its research object 
a realm of nature independent of 
human actions and desires. In a final- 
ized science, societal forces operate 
directly on the selection and definition 
of research problems, the specification 
of explanatory ideals, and on the 
conditions under which research is 
carried out. If this is the inevitable 
outcome of progress in science, then 
the threat to the autonomy of the 
discipline and of its practitioners can 
scarcely he avoided. 

The sociologists of science have not 
been very kind to this thesis, ntninly 
because it is too schematic. It docs not 
mean, for example, that perspiration 
Iws finnlly triumphed over inspiration: 
even in a field such ns clnssical hyd- 


niiuuic-rimgc theories lodeaST* 
plnm and predict those nh B ^ C1 ' 

remains . is challenging 

does remind us of some Btt,a 
features of modern srien<£ 
often overlooked in sranripr!; ■ ^ 
finalized hrancli of seicn/c 2! A 
research on controlled nuclei 

I he core of this book is the eh™, 
entitled 

Which reviews the argument |S' 
-md makes the essential point A 
modern science is in desperate n«dS 
just this potential for “critical^ 
mn on .ts objectives". AutonS 
research may have been the inuiiS. 
tionnl model appropriate to a science 
in its earlier phases, where knowfeda 
whs being produced spontan J 
rather than strategically, but it inhibits 
the more rational consideration of 
goals and interests that becomes possi- 
Me as our understanding maturej 
In their various ways, these ihm 
books make significant contributfwis 
to the theoretical and practical issues 
or social relativism and social control 
of science. But they do not encm 
Restivo's romantic vision of an Idea! 
“epistemic strategy” to save the world. 
They indicate, rattier, that we are now 
in an era of “strategic epistemologies', 
where the direction of scientific effort 
is falling into the hands of corporate 
societal enterprises - governments!, 
commercial, industrial and military - 
whose ultimate benevolence cannot be 
tnken on trust. 

John Ziman 

John Ziman is visiting professor in tfie 
departments of humanities and said 
and economic studies at Imperial Col- 
lege, London. 



cry", and a long, critical analysis went 
into its overthrow. Indeed, this is one 
aspect of a major problem with the 
book. Little attention is given to the 
epistemological problems raised by 
"discoveries", Uoorstin assuming 
throughout that n “discovery" Is'ao 
entity clearly and immediately known 
to all. Although this maybe the case in 
some instances - for example, geog- 
raphical discoveries - it was not quite 
so simple with, for example, the dis- 
covery of the heliocentric system. 
Philosophers nnd philosophical issues 
arc not considered very relevant to the 
issues raised. And problems such as 
the criteria for determining whether 
there were "men before Adam" we 
not considered. Yet this was central to 
a whole spectrum of problems oft* 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Another rlcmcmt In the SfOtV whBa 
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1760-1840 , published by MIT Press at £37.95, ' ° *’ ’ nature, and the illustrated travel account, 
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ics" to be made, attention has la « 
focused in the right places. In the wesi 
at least, the process whereby investiga- 
tors were led to look at the world in a 
naturalistic way was a necessary slap 
before certnin discoveries could at 
made . For example, so long as miraae, 

magic, and occult explanation served, 
the intellectual activity which coutf 
result in discovery was severely on- 
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The Discovert rs:a history of man's . 
rtareh to know hUi world and himself 
by Daniel J. Booriuiq . ■ .. , 

Denti £13.00 1 " : : i 
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Wt \ a bli ** and 

'.s^ment of his purpose: 

£ e - ro ,s ' the Discoverer. 

ThuSijie trikes. not, history .science. or 
sodology.as bis subject qf inquiry; but 
something wtych. Combines these and . 


account of mart s past achievements. 

ilia Discoverers is composed of four 
mam sections: lime, the earth and the 
seas, nature; aqd society. The litter 
three should raise few eyebrows, coVer- 
in 8. (rougher) the history of geog- 
raphical exploration, and the history of 
the. natural and social sciences. The 
nisi section, however, Isjiot what the 

TPIlnflrniiAlif a_i.* _ . ■ 


picture of this endeavour, 
through many centuries . and .many, 
civilizations afona the way, The result 


Revolution in . 

making of the modern world {Harvard 
University Press; 1984). Why the dig- ■ 
cotay of lime counts as a maior 
achievement equal to the others : 
however, is never satisfactorily made: 
n u e ?^ tb * s section does not 
seem to/ be long with the rest of the, 

Within gach of his main divisions, 
Boorsijn ppjtTgys a Continuous story of ' 
success, with man progressing directly ' 
-^ inevilably .to-illjier and higher , 

Jrv* °!> kn0 W 8C Wtf* jui unen- . . 

dmgaerira of dIswV<ffies.. ,Th^ stSi* 


the successes are presented, and we 
Mem to be back Iq the days of Samuel 
Smiles or, at least, in the heroic days of 
, history of science when new scientific 
discoveries were seen to press man- 
kind unfailingly forwards to an in- 
creasingly grandiose destiny. We hear 
nothing of the sceptical critique which 
; n r, adea modern thought in the so- 
called scientific revolution of the 
seventeenth century. All false starts 
and failed schemes , have been swept 
„ 5 ,n e story of One success after 
criticisms of such a 
vieyvpo n t have emphasized the social 
dimensions of knowledge and the 
ecplogicaj crisis resulting from . such 
burihSIf 8 and consequences, 
eomJnent are P a3Sed over with little 

sta I te\h?»°« gi5t impression at: any 

fcs^'teP- n,a °> 1 S"** “dl^cover- 
re Wirs had become 
5S5 d S l kd' W lllc h only aftclr .a some- 
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aoes not explain now u 
happen. Although this may he jw 
subject for another book, I would law 
liketf to have seen more such analyse 

Inevitably In a book of this comply 
ily and range - and Boorstm is to w 
praised for making such a bold at temp 
at svnthesis - errors of various som 
have crept in. Boethius iscal]^ , 

“Stoic", J. J. Scaliger an “Italian , 
Lorenzo II Magmlico is said t° ha. 
lived into the sixteenth cent u, J. 
receive a dedication from Amen? 
Vespucci. Generally, however, 
standard of accuracy is high. . 
The main value of The Disco^rens 

that it is a good read -entertaining ^ 


avuizations along the way P The result whffh .unfolds'.is^ 
is a highly readable narrative that history ip the 1 grend E 
carries the reader through a fascinating . should be an inspfration K all’ >. 


^a^yideniat the time of .Its *'d)scoy- 


informative at the same time - nnn 
should lead many readers to a deep 
investigation of some of the ,ma,C! 
number of topics covered. R . . 
certainly not satisfy all of 
which specialists in many differs' 
fields might ■ impose on it, w » . 
synthesis of knowledge involving ^ 
tod htany disciplines for a single^ 
vidua! to be master of them a 
thg in, mind, however, it is a deliF 

C.B. Schmitt is a fellow of the \ Varhrt 
.In^lhuid, London. 
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finite element method, used cx- 
Kiuively to model a variety of prob- 
in continuum mechanics, is a 
mfihod of approximation based on a 
subdivision of the domain of the 
contiouous problem into small seg- 
ments lor elements}, within each of 
sbich the solution is modelled by a 
simple mathematical function (usually 
very simple polynomial). To achieve 
in acceptable accuracy in the overall 
approximation, a finite element model 
must include a large number 
(thousands rather than hundreds) of 
small elements, so that the solution of 
icalinic problems is only feasible with 
die aid ota computer. However, in any 
attempt to introduce the subject to 
students of engineering or mnihema- 
tks, it isextremely difficult to illustrate 
(be tree value of the method without 
the use of computer codes, which 
srodent programmers have neither the 
tine nor the skill to perfect. Conse- 
quently, many authors try to guide 
tbeir readers towards realistic numer- 
ics! experiments by including program 
Goings as part of their text. 

As computer codes are designed to 
be read by computers, the ouality of 
any textbook as a work of literature 
deteriorates as the amount of code 
increases. If the listings form complete 
programs (as in both these hooks), 
they will be long and be accompanied 
by mundane details or data input and 
output. If these technical details are 
omitted, the program cannot be used; 
if they are included, they make the 
book unnecessarily long and very dull 
reading. Unfortunately, the alterna- 
tive strategy or restricting the code 
“tings to the key sections of the 
numerical computation is equully un- 
saiisfaciory, as it relies on student 
programmers providing a long prog- 
ram Into which the subroutines enn he 
imened. Program listings have 
•flotner drawback: to ensure correct 


working codes it is important to in- 
clude computer-generated listings, 
hence high quality printers should be 
used. Dhatt and Touzot ‘s listings are of 
the necessary standard, hut Brown's 
seem to have been generated by a 
simple matrix dot printer and are 
almost unreadable. 

As a general rule, it is unreasonable 
to expect the reader (assumed to he a 
student) to spend several hours at a 
keyboard typing many hundreds uf 
lines of somebody elsc’s code that they 
do not fully understand. The most 
acceptable arrangement, therefore, is 
to give limited listings and provide a 
machine-readable version of the com- 


plete programs, assuming these are 
intended for general use. In both these 
books, over one-third of the total 
number of pages arc devoted to prog- 
ram listings and details of how to use 
them. The nrgument against providing 
a machine-readable version (particu- 
larly for Basic programs) is tnat they 


larly for Basic programs) is tnat they 
are not portable - that is, they are 
suitable for one machine range only. 
Such restrictions of the potential mar- 
ket may weigh heavily on the minds of 
publishers, but from an educational 
point of view it is better to train at least 
one group of students in the use of 
finite element software rather than 
present them all with portable (that is, 
machine-independent) programs that 
none of them can implement. 

Apart from the decision to include 
program listings and to aim the bonks 
at tne introductory level, these two 
texts have little in common. Dhatt and 
Touzot provide listings in Fortran, the 
lingua tranca of all major numerical 
computing, whereas Brown uses 
Basjc, the first language of most micro- 
computers, and aims nis hook specifi- 


cally at undergraduates with access to u 
microcomputer leaching laboratory. 
Brown builds his introduction to the 
method by way nr the analysis of 
pin-jointed frames, whereas Dhatt and 
Touzot assume (hut renders lire not 
“steeped in the theories of structural 
mechanics'' and they endeavour to 
illustrate a much broader range of 
applications. 

Brown avoids any significant discus- 
sion of the supplementary numerical 
techniques implicit in most finite cle- 
ment codes. He only uses the simplest 
1 possible linear approximation, so that 
numerical integration is unnecessary; 
and his programs are only designed for 
small systems (approximately 4U un- 
knowns), so that large-scale matrix 
manipulation is inappropriate. 
However, there is only tne briefest 
discussion of errors - a serious omis- 
sion, as finite element solution is. after 
all, only an approximation. 

Although Dhatt and Touzot have 
attempted to be more thorough and to 
provide more of the options available 
m a comprehensive finite clement 
system, their book reads like a cata- 
logue, with lists of element types and 
numerical integration formulae. It also 
suffers from the variable quality of the 
translation from French to English. 

in view of the wide variety of finite 
element textbooks currently available 
it is hard to identify any unfulfilled 
demand that will be satisfied by cither 
of these books. 

Richard Wait 

Richard Wait is a senior lecturer in the 
department of statistics and com- 
putational mathematics at the Universi- 
ty of Liverpool. 
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Primary 

consumers 

A Functional Biology of 
Free-Living Protozoa 
by Johanna Lay bourn- Parry 
Croom Helm, £16.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 07099 16255 nnd 16787 

During the first half of the t hrcc-and-a- 
half thousand million years in which 
life has existed on Earth, the dominant, 
organisms were a diversity of single- 
celled, bacteria-like forms without 
cellular nuclei. Although these mostly 
absorbed food molecules through (heir 
surfaces, some developed photosynth- 
esis, and diverse groups of them are 
still abundant. Among these organ- 
isms appeared unicellular forms of 
greater complexity, whose original 
hallmarks were the ability to engulf 
and digest bacteria and the separation 
of the genetic material from the rest of 
the cell by a nuclear membrane. 

These were the Protista, adaptable 
organisms whose nutrition and life 
patterns diversified into many evolu- 
tionary lines, with various mixtures of 
animal and plant features. Some of 
these lines led on to the multicellular 
plants, fungi and higher animals, all of 
which have come to overshadow pro- 
tests in most of the world's ecosystems 
during the past 700 million years. 
Although all organisms were formerly 
assigned to either the plant or animal 
kingdoms, bacteria ana fungi arc dear- 
ly different from green land plants, and 
tne protists represent a grade of nucle- 
ated organisms distinct from both 
higher animals and these other groups. 
Nowadays, therefore, these five 
groups are recognized as separate 
kingdoms. 


arc adapted to their physical and 
chemical environments and how they 
relate to other organisms that share 
those environments. 

Purposely omitting the many proto- 
zoan parasites, whose life-styles re- 
quire different specializations, she 
considers only free-living forms. Dis- 


cussions of the trophic and ecological 
relationships of protozoans, which 
form the principal theme and best- 
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Relief from Nlmrud In Mesopotamia (about 1500 nc) f depleting two 
divine winged creatures each holding a male date palm Inflorescence 
over a female tree - presented as evidence that the practice of artificial 
pollination is certainly not a modern one, in Bastlaan Mecuse and Sean 
Morris's The Sex Life of Flowers (Faber & Faber, £12.50). 


New 

inroads 

Civil Engineering Systems 
«%isand Design 
"J A. A. Smith, Ernest Hinton 
Lewis 

!%. £14.95 
[gNQ471 9006Q5 

^damentals which underpin all 
engineering activities come from a 
of disciplines. Principles of 
Pflpral science govern the mechanical 


research during the past two decades 
has been the emergence of civil en- 

- * PA flltO title UIPU) 


* n Bineering works, cco- 
principles govern the planning, 
Junction and use of projects, and 
m^f5°n° ra,c considerations deter- 
^erections between a pro- 
* Oood engineering can 

of 88 a dehcate balance 

ai a 58 fflccts - 

h« i iSA U mi B ht obvious tliat 

, of civil engineering 
should reflect this ba- 


iling of the systems which underlie all 
decision-making processes in civil en- 
gineering and it provides a formal 
structure and framework for the study 
of the economic and socio-economic 
aspects of engineering projects. The 
incorporation of elements of civil en- 
gineering systems into undergraduate 
courses m British universities nas been 
gradual and the present book should 
contribute to the gathering momen- 
tum. The goal of a balanced under- 
graduate course structure is now in 

'^This book is possibly the first one 
aimed solely at undergraduate civil 
engineers. Other books have been 
targeted mainly at final-year under- 
graduate and MSc students, who can 
Be assumed to possess the essentia! 
nriwuiiikitc of a EOOd appreciation of 


starting from the messy, unstructured 
problem statements typically found in 
the conceptual stages of a project. The 
processes of Isolating appropriate en- 
gineering problems and preparing 
mathematical models which represent 
feasibility studies, planning, design 
and construction arc well explained in 
a style of writing which is consistently 
good and is ideally pitched for under- 
graduate students. 

In respect of solution methods for 
the mathematical models, however, 
the book is somewhat less valuable. 
Simple methods based on differential 
calculus are well presented, as are two 
chapters on linear programtmng and 
those on economics and critical path 
analysis. To be fair these topics plus 
mathematical modelling account for a 
large part of most present undergradu- 
ate civil engineering systems courses. 
However, other topics, such as non- 


^h an iX,i ^ vuy nominated by the 
Pfetehfi™ 8c ^ Q ces and almost com- 
fte ec onomic and so- 
^ .caparison with the 
iHj?* '* which was 

^wis. conqse and teachable, the 
Jt nuc.fflnd;sqcio-eco n on i ic aspects 
lacking in 

a ’ J S3 iS qd i ^|l esion > and better 
experience than'in a 


^ thTutc 6 )^ 1100 Unl r aS reCeilt,y 
i aihitveinenta of; 
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writing a book to be used in all years of 
an undergraduate course in parallel 
with mechanics-oriented courses. 
Consequently, the book is truly an 
introductory text, covering less ma- 
terial to a lesser depth than others. 
Civil engineering systems has two 
basic themes; the development jjf 
mathematical models to rc P«*?J* 
practical engineering decision-making 
problems; and. the derivation of, 
methods to manipulate jind solve the 
mathematical models. Con 
heavily on the former theme, this book 
prescnU an excellent treatment o 
area Which students find difficult to 
grasp. The book illustrates modeling 

technique^ through practical example* 

■ »• J. L • I . 1 il 

• 1-.. u - 1 - 1 


there is not enough space to do them 
iustice. On balance, then, I fee! that 
the pages listing Fortran romputer 
sub-routines to implement parts of the 

m Ss Pr book *is a very SO°d one, 
entirely suitable for undergraduate 
dril engineers. Although it never goes 
beyondthe truly introductory level it 
fcso stylishly written that it should 
generate Interest in the subject and a 
de sire, to study it farther. 

A. B. templemad ■ 

A B. TemplemaH is redder la civil 
engineering at the University of Uver- 

PMb: ■ > ' : j- i'-suil.* 
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Protozoans, recognized by early 
microscopists as “first animals" ana 
assigned by them to the animal king- 
dom, belong to many lines within the 
kingdom Protista, and most author- 
ities no longer regard them as a 
taxonomic entity but as a collection of 
diverse protista sharing animal-like 
modes of nutrition. Dr Layboum- 
Parry has set out to describe how 
members of this vast and varied \ 
assemblage of present-dny protozoans 

Organic 
I factories 

Pliotosynthctic Systems: structure, 

(Unction and assembly 

by Susan M. Danks, E. Hilary Evans 

and Peter A. Whittaker 

Wiley, £13.95 and £5.95 

ISBN 0471 102504nnd 901784 

Photosynthesis 

by Christine H. Foyer 

Wiley, £26.95 

IS BN 0471 864730 

What is most interesting about the 
dozen or so books on photosynthesis 
that have appeared during tne past 
decade, is that they overlap to such a 
limited extent. It is clear that the field 
can be all things to all people; and this 
is what makes it so attractive to such a 
diverse array of research workers and 
teachers. New developments in gene- 
tics, regulation, energy mimicking 
(new ways of harnessing solar energy), 
physicochemical characteristics and 
physiological ecology (to name but a 
few) will continue to make it a com- 
pelling field of interest. 

These two books continue the tradi- 
tion in that they hardly overlap at the 
level at which they are pitched, 
although there is considerable similar- 
ity In their contents. However, both 
consider "photosynthesis” to be basi- 
cally what goes on in the chloroplast: 
although there is some recognition that 
these organelles occur in cells, there is 
less recognition of tlie whole leaf, and 
hardly any acknowledgement of the 
whole ' plant. There is some effort, 
however, to recognize that photo- 
synthesis also occurs in algae and 
bacteria - an Advance on many other 
books in this field. 

Photosy'ntheHc Systems, which does 
indeed endeavour to bring together 
structure and , function in a diverse 
number of photosynthetic organisms, 
is pitched at undergraduates in their 
first atid'second years and should meet 
the requirements for both physiologi- 
cally 'and 1 biochemically oriented 
courses. It might, also be useful for 
Advanced ; level courses in. r schools. . 
HoWetfer, ' alqibiigh Mr is exredsivcly' 


presented chapters, arc preceded by 
outline accounts of the feeding, diges- 
tion, reproduction, respiration, excre- 
tion, osmoregulation and movement 
of examples of representative groups. 
Line drawings, graphs and light micro- 
graphs illustrate tne text, nut sadly 


tnere is only one simple electron 
micrograph. There are many useful 
references and a thorough index. 

Protozoans are not merely intrinsi- 
cally interesting to biologists; they are 
also ecologically important, as they 
feed on smaller organisms and are fed 
upon by larger animals. Perhaps their 
most important role, as emphasized in 
this book, is as consumers of bacteria. 
Most significantly, protozoa enhance 
the recycling into food chains of the 

E roducts of decomposition performed 
y bacteria - providing mineral nut- 
Tients for plant growth as well as 
organic food for animals. Cooperative 
interaction between bactcrin and pro- 
tozoa is also vital in sewage purifica- 
tion and in the degradation of some 
pollutants. 

To obtain full value front this book, 
readers need prior understanding of 
the structure of the organisms con- 
cerned. They will also need to be 
forgiving about incorrect spelling of 
many names, commonplace words 
and, worse, scientific terms; and they 
may be misled by contradictory state- 
ments and errors of presentation. 

The book is only a limited success, 
probably because of its author’s 
attempt to cover too much ground in a 
limited space. As it is the second book 
published by Croom Helm on essen- 
tially the same theme this year (Nutri- 
tion and Feeding Strategies in Protozoa 
by Brenda Nisbet), a collaborative 
effort might have been more fruitful. 

Michael Sleigh 

Michael Sleigh is professor of biology 
at the University of Southampton. 

illustrated with over 110 figures and 
diagrams, these could have been much 
improved if shading, heavy lines, and 
so on, hud been used to help empha- 
size points. Similarly, although there is 
muen useful teaching information, this 
is poorly laid out on the pugc. 

The book has four chapters: one sets 
the scene; the next two dcnl with 
electron transport and phosphoryla- 
tion and with carbon metabolism; and 
a final chapter covers chloroplnst de- 
velopment, genetics and evolution. 
There are three pages of brief descrip- 
tions of experiments (more would have 
been useful), extensive suggested 
readings and references (though very 
few after 1980), nnd a very useful 
index. Somewhat irritatingly, how- 
ever, cross-references are made to 
sub-sub-sections and not to pages; and 
some very naive explanations are jux- 
taposed with complex thoughts. 

Photosynthesis endeavours "to dis- 
cuss the many processes that are 
involved in photosynthesis, providing 
an accurate contemporary account of 
the pathways, their regulation, and 
interrelationships . . . Tor advanced 
1 students, teachers, and research work- 

ers". To the author, this means elec- 
tron transport (Ane-third) and carbon 
metabolism (two-thirds) - again, a 
na rrow brief, but one tha t is admirably 
fulfilled in this articulate and up-to- 
date monograph. There are some 
useful tables and diagrams, _ a few 
experimental graphs (from which con- 
clusions are drawn) and two very 
interesting chapters on the chloroplast 
envelope and the interactions between 
[ the thylakoids and the stroma. 

. The referencing is quite extensive - 
j sometimes idiosyncratic, though 
j acceptably so for a book that trios to 
bridge “the gap between the weighty 


bridge “the gap between the weighty 
review compilations, and detailed in- 
sular texts"; and the index is excellent. 
However, better diagrams might have 
helped readers along some often com- 
plicated paths. 

Teachers and researchers must still 
await a text on photosynthesis that 
Integrates biochemistry, genetics, phy- 
siology, and whole plant responses to 
the environment. 

D. O. Hall 

D. O. Hail is professor of plant sciences 
at Kiftg's College' London: - ! 
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Chairs 


Dr Richard L. Jlimsworlh hut been 
appointed (o (he regius chair of medi- 
cine at (he University of Aberdeen in 
succession lu Profeuor A. Smart 
Dougins who retires in March 1985. 

Ur Alan A. H. Tail has been appointed 
to the Richmond chair of fine art at the 
University of Glasgow. He succeeds 
Professor Komi Id Pickvnnec, who bus 
held the chair since 1977. 

Ur Alan Pate rson. lecturer in law at the 
University 0 f Edinburgh and Mr 
Joseph MeOcachy Thomson, lecturer 
in law at King’s College London, have 
been appointed to chairs of few nt the 
University of Strathclyde. 

Salford University has appointed two 
new chemistry professors. Dr Denver 

,, . ,a ' cc * U P ihe Unilever chair in 
colloid and surface chemistry and will 
continue to spend part of his time at 
Unilever s Port Sun light laboratory in 
Bebington. where heTs research scien- 
tist. 

D ' Gwry Procter Is to be the new 
George damage professor in organic 
chemistry; he wns previously lecturer 
m organic chemlsiry at Uiiiivrsftv 
college. Cardiff. 


Appointments 

Dr G. Junes of the University of 
Liverpool has been appointed 
academic registrar at St George's Hos- 
pital Medical School. London: Mr 
f c : Ball, currently the University of 
London training adviser, has Keen 
oppouited personnel officer 

Mr RonGray is to be the nets- assistant 
chief officer (liaison) at the Business 
and Technician Education Council. 

Mr Stuart R. Bosworth. registrar at the 
Uni versity of Salford, has been elected 
chairman of the Conference or Uni- 
ivrsily Administrators in succession to 
Mr M. A. Higgins who has resigned to 
mrcome duel executive of the 
Polytechnics Central Admissions 
ay stem. 


Promotions 

§dK?a G t,£? LLEGE of h,g,ieb 
Heads of depa rlmni: Mr A. Beck (law 
and social science): Dr R. Ellis (lan- 
guage «udi«): Mrs C. Keys (humani- 
ties); Mr N. Pnm (economics and 
accounting); Mr B. Sullivan (business 
and management): Mn-'M. Under- 
wood (learning resources). 

Readership: Dr I. Jamieson (business 
and management). 

™^ Bn _L W ? ta0l >’ ‘f ador In panicle 

»» the University of 
L * c ®- basbecn appointed professor of 
idtysics. Dr Watson is on expert in high 

Sr B 3K.S ,ra| *l r * « nnd ***“ membar 
SLfftfcw J- a. Wilson's British 

'ISSSIS ■SS"*' 8 A S r , Shower ,cam n| 

nave rah Park, near Harrogate. 


Grants 





I “Why did you come (o these 
lends?’* she ashed. "To bring 
the law,” he said. A Comedy o/ 
Modern Manners by Karen 
Knorr and Oliver Richon uses 
a combination of photography 
and (ext to suggest (he ambl- 


Dr Ian Carr ut hers, a reader in agrarian 
development at Wye College. Uni. 
venfty of London, has been promoted 
to a personal chnir. 


— — me auiur 

■ golly and shifting. significance 
of apparently “transparent” 
and umproblepiallc Images. 
The Comedy uses the conven- 
tions of detective fiction to 
undermine the Idea of photo- 
graphy as a simple reflection or 
the world. Part of the exhibi- 
tion Models at the Fentonvllle 
Gallery, Lambs Conduit 
Street, London WCI. 




Open 
University 
viewing 


Saturday September 15 

BBC1 


Honorary 
degrees 

EDINBURGH 

Doctor Honoris Cam.! Mr Robert 
Mugabe, prime minister of Zimbabwe. 

P 8 " 011, chairman 
of l he Midland Bank. 

S5LS?' M** 0 * Wlllinm McKona, 
professor of Hebrew Rinl oricnlal Inn- 

Andrews"' 1,10 Unlvc " i[ y of Sl 
DSet Professor Robert Coonito, pra . 

>hc University of 

1 V of F saor Sir Michael 
Allvah, Royal Society research profes- 
“ r , ln roaihematics at the University of 

Sn fD B d l P |°c fe T rJohn Hnlop-Horri- 
son. Royal Society research professor 
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at University College of Wales. Abery- 
stwyth, and former director of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 

DLltt: Professor Emeritus Stunrl Pig. 
gott, former professor of prehistoric 
archeology at the Unlvcrslly of Bdln- 

MA: Mr Waller Ronald lluyward, 
secretary and Industrial relations offic- 
cr of the Universities' Commlltee for 
Non-Teaching Staffs; Miss Violet 
Laidlaw, former secretary of the dc- 

SrBdSS r ,o,o8yaM,,ou,iivers, ‘y 

Margaret Kidd former 
Sheriff Principal of Penh and Angus. 
Professor Emeritus Archibald Dun- 
Sj nnT,ei , professor of medical 
education and executive dean of mcil!- 
S. r 1 'hfUniwwIiy of Edinburgh; 
SSfif Vtoor McKuskk, profcsfor 


BIRMINGHAM 

Dr N.J Mills. 01.700 from DTI 
(testing of retention systems for vehicle 
users helmets); Or P. Moronic 
£19,320 from ske («leve * JSS of 
cenimlc/npntlte compusiies for denial 
applications); Dr I. P. Tniyor, £37 226 
front SERC (slructurnl studies „ n 
nrnisln siihfraaniciir 1); Dr (1 v 
rhonnw. £30,551 from SERC (role of 
marking in learning and memory- with 
\ ,r r',» Liehermnn of Stirling): Dr 
A. J. Wiuikes, £25,830 from SERC 
riilivs ningy and energetics «>r birds in 
Professor A.. S. Jones, Dr 
R. T. Walker and Dr P. |.. Cue 
£37,0h8 from MRC (mellnxisof intro’ 
duct ion of hinlniticiillv active onrunic 
phnsohutes In liviiiucclls); |> r I). Smith 

SFttri ?■ ?■ , ! n,s r JI,2 “ S61 from 
SERC (similes of ionic reactions rc- 

lovunt to tawnielhi molecular 
clouds); Mr R. Groves and Mr M. B 
A. Walker. £22.858 from Joseph 
Rowntree Memorial Trust (effect of 
housing benefit impleincntulion of 
pensioners’ heating costs); Dr J. Dol- 
ing. £.M,«I2 from Joseph Rowntree 
Memorial Trust (financial Implications 
cfowter occuMtionl; Mr N. Lamport 

md?/ A ‘.v ” C j L *i 0n ' DJ ' 970 from 
ESRC (politics and labour in USSR); 

Dr M. E. Smith, £28,ftI9 from Well- 
. come Trust (neurotrophic control of 
phospliatidylinosilol and acctyl-cho- 
iine receptor metabolism at ncuro- 

now“ r f JUI1C !l 0 J), ): A - N - El »«y. 

.f roni DTI (biological mndcll- 

' n J,2“' d * ): p ro f «wr A. W. Nicnow, 
£50,87^ from DTI (gas liquid transfer 
m non-Newionian vessels); Dr 
'*■, K-, B - Hon. £67,6(4 from SERC 
(high frequency methods for monitor- 
ing and control of EDM); Mr I) E 
Seymour and Mr N Birch. £30.451) 
from SERC Imanngcmcnl of falsework 
construction); Dr K. G Jnrdnn 

I p9,659 frotn SERC (ordering, dustcr- 

Ing nnd the electronic structure in 
altoysj; Dr J. K. Chipnwn. 
z4«. v 488 fmm MRC (comparative 
activation or pro-mu luge ns by human 
nnd animal Itepatncyics and the effect 
of antioxidants); Professor J. I.. Jinks 

AFRr'nU- £*"**{: VP* 12 tmm 

At kc (Link Research Group: pro- 
duction of superior inbred lines); Dr 
G- II. Jones £J7JiM front SERC 
(synapioncmnl complexes recomliinn- 
tiun nodules nnd chiasmnla in plnlyhel- 
ininlh worms); Professor A. S. Jiincs i 
SH*?T.T. Walker, £21.750 Tram I 

S- f s,Ulll ° s “f the chemistry or I 
2 3 ; Seco -nucleosides and nuc- I 
lcolnles); Professor 1). C. Colley. Pn>- i 
lessor J. D. Dowell and Dr J. U. i 

.»inl°Ri *P flrt t Ic I PbysJci experiments * 

using film analysis nnd electronic coun- ( 

iSS h ? K,UC, l : Dr J w - 1 

132,593 from the Home Office (re- t 
source requirements und value lor a 

nmney m miialslrales courts); Dr C. J. J 
Jones, £21,0311 hum ESRC (social d 

ihiiicy dovciopmenl in Hongkong); Dr ti 

C . t . Dyer, 1 1 1 ,7«l from ESRC (wage £ 

camera and wage earning In England «i 
]3 (KJKi 1600); Dr P. Cummins, £48.293 It 
from British Heart Foundation (con- u 

tractile protein Isotypcs in the heart); £ 
Professor M J. | | um lin, £15,256 front o 
Uvenctn Development Admlnistru- n> 

lion (Improved wnicr iililiziillun In rice w 

Irrigation); Dr D. R. Milner, £22.000 £ 

JE.2SS ! A £ i! 


rasis of cell fZtl J[ ' r 

rssasssSSs 

be and mechanistic 
Photooxldaiioitt of 
simufetcd alntosphcric&.^ 
R- N. Lester, £14 
Uonul Board for Plan, r 

purees , (muhipBeJS? fe fc 

lion and dMurnentailivi'ni. 
Africa); Dr dTSS'SBSo. 
SERC |nm U JL&«5. 


£44.701 from SEHr 
graphics facllltv for * pWBo, ^i 
electronic journals)- W 1 

Sluart.^AK^fel 
Research into CripplinTn^ 1 * 

s&daaSis 

Rheumatism 

flcity and clonaliiy of rttuSwK* 
Ion,); Dr P. CtaJtfi! fSmfe 
Buyer UK Ltd (detecting cai’iitS 
clc injury and estimalb S 

infarct size); Dr D. R.B&Kffi 

rrom Arthritis and RhiuaJSJg 

cil (cacrulopUsnrin, t3 a „ 
ferriiin in rheumaioid synmiiiVt 

Dr d i al B C w P ™ l ^®!S 
Si"- 'Vest. E53J362 from NH 

tlurbulcni transport of 
solute and mrtlciilainn 5 


estuarine S 

AE-F- Spink £16^07 BfeJ, 

n r B {f r i L D U rth S roundw a'« trn 
; Ru,hton end Dif.W.uJ 

£62. HU from A n.ll— III... , .. * 


K. B. Haley and ProfeEfl S. a 
T obias, £56,920 from SERCpimh 
noise generated in forming imjhj 
and means for lu supprenioa): Pk 4 v 
HeJey and PmfewxS a 
Tohas, £164 ,498 from SERC (locffli 
contpany prograatme wkh Rius Lut 
Dr D. R. Milner, £60,000 ten SfitC 
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electrodes); Dr I. P. TritVcr, I»rofessoT 
A. S. Jones and Professor J. A. 
McCIcverty £48.000 from MRC (NMR 
studres in sytcins of biolngical imporl- 


uzallon in homioncstimuIaMdbfpi 
cytc); Dr E. Morgan and Dr 0 
Candy, £10,942 from World Hu! 
Organization (Isolation and dans 
ization of growth and ovipwiMo i 
hlbitors from snail condiLioocdnki 
Mr P. R. S. Ranson, £13^00 h. 
Paul S. Cadbury Trust, (Mbenh 
Foundation ana Local Gonnunt 
Training Board (schools caiwn a 
vice); Dr P. Cummins, 127,923 to 
MRC (myocardial infarct lnudr#o 
cardiac spcciOc troponin- 1 anuwiSfl 
DrD. C. A.Candy.DtM.P.Ojha 
and Dr J. Stephen, £46,728 femME 
(Salmonella lyphlmurlum arttroa 
ins); Professor A. S. McNm 
£ 1 52.85U from Welkorae Trial (fc® 
at inn of senior Icclumhip, paedialri 
and child health); Dr R. A. FsSaw 
£39.890 rrom SERC (numerical no 
elfins of tidal eddies in nurpv nt 
onced coastal basins and estuaries). I 
J. R. West, £32,000 from SERC (ff 
diction of dissolved oxygen concern 
lion In estuaries); Dr D. Thwp* 
£36,962 from Health end Safely 
live (anthropometry of hand nd in 
In forced reach through aperture ! b 

over hnrrlcrs); Dr G. J. U™ 
£511. 140 from SERC (chemical tnab 
of a runk scries of coils N*®“ 
acetylation with kctciK and <»*» 
with ozone); Mr R. J, Frecr-Hcro 
£43,073 rrom Overseas Dew!«J« 
Administration (study ol sdidfflf 
In bituminous suifaces for NiWJ 
and airfield pavements). 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 

Appfcatois are Invited Iron suitably qualified persons lor tbs following 
posts. - 

CHAIR IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES, MONA, JAMAICA 
tafeuU shoJd have conikhrtabto teaching experience at the undergraduate and/or 
nduate lavata aa mil as a record ol puHcattona In the field. Preference wtB be given to 
pnoni eta era research oriented and who have majored In Marketing and Buehaea 


SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, MONA 

Primly wl ba given to applicants Inlha (laid of Statistics, but othBta In an are a of Mod am 

AppM Mathamattoa are encouraged to apply. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER AND LECTURER/AS8I8TANT 
LECTURER, DEPARTMENT OF MICROBIOLOGY, MONA 
Ouoattfl hetuda roullno clinical Wcroblology work tor the UntvaraSy Hospital and 
MuclM In Mfcrobttogy to students preparing for (ha M.B., B.S. degree. Pretsrence 
alts gtan to app Scants who are medically qualified and are able to teach medical 
BNtfriofogy or Urnutology. Duties to be assumed as soon oe possible. 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER, ADVANCED 
NURSING EDUCATION UNIT, MONA 

Untaim quallflcatlonK Matter's degree In Nursing or closely related field with 
■pariana In Nursing Education. In adtEUon to being an educator, the successful 
ippfcsflt vffl be expected to have formal preparation and experience In resssich 
NMObgy, community nursing andtor physical assessment skill. Duties to be 
Hsnsd aa soon as possible. 

IfCniflERSf ASSISTANT LECTURERS, 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, MONA 

R Lsctursr/Asslatent Lecturer In Econornto Htstoiy. Applicants with an Interest In 
„ Utcsn, Asia or Europe writ bo favourably oonsldered. 

A Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer In African History. 

mbs to be assumed by October 1, 1B34, or aa soon OB poaSbto thoreaflar. 

SENIOR PROJECT OFFICER/PROJECT OFFICER AND 
PH0JECT OFFICER/JUNIOfl PROJECT OFFICER, 

DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING UNIT, MONA 

ftepanana appointed will be expected to contribute to lire ovarel wotkol tha UnHandto 
•MMaks such assignments aa tha Director may require. Applicants should bo 
fftecifiy gradueiss wkh qualtflcstioni In one or more of Iha taltovring fiaUa: 
“W*nt StuSe*, Operettona Research. Economtoe, BlaBstics, CornreitkiB. 
ttwonsl Pluming, andlvtathsmsttos, and should Indicate what experience. H any. 



UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


Secretary 

tothe 

Academic Council 

The Queen's University of Belfast Invites 
applications for the post of Secretary to the 
Academic Council. This Council controls 
the Internal academic affairs of (he 
University, the Senate being the governing 
body. 

Experience as a university academic Is 
essential. 

Salaiy vriB be within the professorial range 
wttMJS8/USDPS. 

Further particulars of ihe posf may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, The 
Queen’s University of Belfast, University 
Road, Betas! BT7 INN, (phone Belfast . 
246133),. , . 

Applications accompanied by a Ml . 
curricvilum vitae with the names and 
addresses of three referees should be 
submitted to the Vk»Chanceitoral the 

, Obaivs addiess. Closing dpte; 5th October 
■ 1984. • ; ' 1 


1 



HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

Head of Communication Department 

HONG KONQ BAPTIST COLLEGE, a public-funded Institution of higher 
education offering 3 yearn past-advanced lavs) courses, invites 
appRcadons for the above post tenable In Febmery 1985. Candidates 
should have a minimum qualification of a Master's degree In 
Communication or related dsclpllne with publications or substantial 
professional qualifications and experience in print media. Responsibilities 
Include administration work, leaching general subjects in Journalism, 
press law and ethics. It will be a definite advantage If the candidate can 
teach subjects in public retaUona/advertlBlng. The Communication 
Department la well known in local community. It has a staffing of 14 full- 
time equivalent faculty and has strong potential to mount degree couise. 
Salary Scale (El - HK$ 10.3425 on 21.8.84): HKJ 18,005-520,750 per 
month by 8 Increments (approx. US$2, 050-52,650 per month); starting 
salary will be commensurate with qualification and experience. 
Conditions of Service: Appointment will be made on Superannuable 
Terms (College contributes 15% of appointee’s eatery while appointee 
subscribes 5% of Ihe same to the Superannuation Fund). Other benefits 
Include vacation leave (about 3 months after completed 21 months of 
service), medical and dental benefits, education allowance for children, 
and housing assistance. Overseas appointee may be considered lor two- 
year gratuity bearing contract bb deemed necessary. 

Application forms and further Information are obtainable from the 
^wannel^Secr^ry, Hong K^^^tim^rtlage^^Vftterto Rondj 

reach the PeraonnePsecralary by let November 1BB4. 

(16074) 


ThaUnlvarilty ol Naw England Auitrwla 
Department of Clwmlelry 

Lecturer In Organic Chemistry 

Appficonts should hold a Ph D. end hove research kitarail In an appropriate use or 
arsae oi chemlBlry. 

Dutloa wll Indudo lecturing at el undergraduate I avals of orgenlo chomtslry, end 
labojatay supervision. The appointee wll be expocied to cany out ra search and to 
Bupeivise postgraduate students. 

Inform^ BriquHee to Atsoctole Professor P.E. Fielding (IBD 61 67 73 2400) 
SALARY: SA24840 - $32834 per annum. 

Closing Dele: 2 November 1B84. Position No; 644. 

wfll be to Ihe permanent staff but Ihe University reserves Ihe righi to 





to mobile subeerf 


bar tledree 


q ii are. London 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Notice to Members of the University 

The Vice-Chancellor 

The Senate In consultation with the Court has 
established a Committee to consider and make recom- 
mendations on the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor 
from 1 September 1685 In succession to Professor 
Randolph Ouirk who has Indicated his resolve to re|ire 
on completion of his four year period of office as 
Vice-Chancellor on 31 August 1685 when he will have 
reached normal retirement age. 

Under the Statutes of the University the Vice-Chancellor 
is the academic and administrative head of the 
University and will normally be chosen from among 
,the members of Ihe University. The Vice-Chancellor 
will be appointed for a period of between two and four 
years and will be eligible for re-appointment for one 
f u rther period not exce edl ng fou r years. 

The Committee Invites members ol the University 
who may wish to suggest a name or names for con- 
sideration (particularly of members of the University) 
to write in confidence by Monday 22 October 1984 
: to the Secretary of. the Committee, Mr P Taylor, Clerk 
of the. Senate, Senate House. Mafet Street, WCI E 7H0. 
Communications should be marked "Petednal". / 



















Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Applications aro Invited For the unde moled posts: 

JORDANSTOWN 

Faculty ol HuiMnlllM 
LECTURESHIP IN UUHC Ref: 073 

Candidates should have a specials! knowledge of corrposJtton and ability to tsach 
twenbalh-CMitury History ol Music togettior Win keyboard skills. 

faculty ol 8oclai and Health Balances 

LECTURESHIP IN MUR8IMQ fM: 075 

Tha lecturer Wl oonirtbuta prlndpafiy (o U» Cart! Beale in District Nursing course but 
wa be expected to dsvstep District Nursing as an option In iho three year post- 
redstrabon decree and the proposed Masters programmes. 

flpffloantaafiould be OUaUBad end stpsf lanced rraWet nurses, preferably on Bis roll 
ol recognised District Nurse Tutors. They should be graduates wilt n/sleraUv 
sxperisnee ol tsscMne and research In higher education. 

Faculty of Technology 

LCCTURramPB IN flfeCHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
(4 POSTS) Hal: 077 

AppicallOfiB are Invtlsd from good honours graduates with rqtevam tomctitag, Indus- 
bw or reusroh experience In lbs following area: 
bl. Industrial Automalion ondfer Control Systems 
2. Engineering OigarlsaUon end Professional Studies 
S.Engrnsering Graphics and Engineering Design 
4. Manuracluring Tochnology and/or Manufacturing Systems 
LECTURESHIP IN POWER SYSTEMS ENGINEERING Ref: 078 
Duties WH include contributing lo the teaching and laboratory development assoc Mod 
Wlh postgraduate, degree, tfiplams and certUcale courses. In addmon. participation 
in i rstaareh. currfcuruni and course planning end supervision of Bfixtanta on Industrial 
ptaceme/H n axpedad. 

AppKcsnts s horrid hold a good honours degroa and should have teaching. Industrial 
or research experience In power systems- Knowledge ol I he applications of power 
unrioonductore would be an advantage. ^ 

LECTURESHIP IN CONTROL ENOINEERINQ Ref; 079 

slmeiorydevelqpment asEocistsd 
i courses. In addition, participation 
jperwston of students on Industrie! 
good honours degree end should 
— r — -i modsm control systems. 



COLERAINE 


fattJNy Of Boo is! end Health Bdsneee 

LECTURESHIP OR SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN NURBMQ Ref: 912/990 
AppAcsBonssre Invited from sulnbly quanted and amertonced Nurse orsdualsa lor 
E? B i£ 0< Loa ! jr y. 0 ' Senior Lecturer In Mining. Ore Lecturer or Senior Lecturer 
“2* nK *J® “nhfiule to Ihe development and operation of clinically 
gNpredugie programmes In fhenew departments 
SwSiS Vlslina The SsrEr Lecturer would be responses loWPiotossor 

of J!!“ r ?. l 3LJ?'? the dapannrenra writ 

•■wSSS?™* 1,18 P 0 * 1 ■•W'Nd be gradustea and experienced registered nurses. 

Teaching experience would be desirable tar both pools but essential for the Senior 

MAGEE, LONDONDERRY 

. ...EFSS&tt.?.! Social and Health Sciences 
LECTURESHIP M SOCIAL WORK Ref: 083 

’ n ® Hhraqulwlta teach on the two year fulVilnrw CQSW courage non- 

grsdusjs. undergraduate and postaraduate on the Mease sridCoteralna 

^ k® based at Msgae and will bo part ol Bis 
® ud J“ ®"*fadna Soda] Work and Youth and 
0081 "SSL 81 CotarHna am Jordanatown; aconuntlmam to 

In orw or JWkwrfng area would be an advantage - lamliy Rndchlkf 
core. residential eodal work, gropu work or menu hand leap. 
LECTURESHIP IN HOII81NQ STUDIES Rel(0B2 
SKrtSraSIJi'lJrllf P“* wWch "IN be wttNn the Depariment ol 


AppAcsUons are Invited from eulnbly quallted and 
Ihe poBta ot Lecturer 0 / Senior Lecturer In Minim 
would bo expected to oontrfeute to the devotee 


quBiAoahors. hold the profeaal 
_ have reason 

,The person appointed w» be 
Housing Studies on extaling p 
P»o««dDpgree in Social An 
Site poet wR be the teoohln 
. ^aupepMonoii 


as possSble. The post win IntHaKy Inwrivi comm fane nta on Iho SSrataamj Magna 


Beitey See tea: 

” nffi'JiilllljSSKSsj 

' - - (18*84) 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

CHAIRS IN 
ENGINEERING 

. S P ^T^E i “^S 8 aPPOln,raen, tWOChaire WiUl111 ‘ hC 

1. Jackson Chair of Engineering Science: Candidates should 
have expertise broadly of the field of mechanical engineering. 

2. Chair of Electronic Engineering: Candidates aboutd have a 
proven record of achievement In one or more of the following 

StSwScs a ' d t ^ 8,lal 8yslems - industrial electronics, 

a PP Uca, ! < W forma frdmi The Secretary, 


: Th« University of New England Australia .' V - , 

: Chair of Econometrics ! 

, •SS , 

tcwwfnJc Slud/M, Rasourea MflnflumM, And Aits. Tha Octxulfiaiit has on aHim 

Wh iMmVca} *pp« 

The appoints* Ml bacons Hoad of DopUtmsnt for an Msl ported of ffw yearn. 


Fixed Term 
Lecturer In 
Sociology 

Applications are Invited from 
Sociologists or Social 
Anlhropologlsls forthe vacancy ol 
Fixed-Term Lecturer In ihe 
Department of Sociology end 
Anthropology. Theparson 
appointed will he required lo teach 
Ihe sociology ol welfare and 
preference will be given to 
candidates with an Interest In 
melhodclOBy- The Department Is 
cloaaly associated witn Ihe Centre 


person appointed would be 
encouraged to participate in (heir 
work. 

The appointment, which will be for 
five years from the soonest date 
that can be arranged, will be at ihe 
lower andol Ihe scale £71 90- 
El 41 25 perannum (under review) , 
together with USS/USDPS 
benefits. 


Senior Research 
Assistant 



C.C. Harris. 

TTieappointment, which will be lor 
two years from February f , 1985, 
will be al a commencing salary of 
up to C1O250 obt annum plus 
USS/USDPSbaneflte. 

Further particulars and 
application forma (2 copies) for 
both posts maybe obtained 
from the Personnel Office, 
University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Perk, Swansea, SA2 
8PP, to whloh office they should 
be returned by Friday, October 
5, 1884. 

(10691) 


Durham University 

Ra<ul vert tee ment 

NEW BLOOD POST 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY/ 
MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY 


aro ■uvttocl {or 

BB-SS.S insJ. n tH; 

»o B A‘ , L*51,Ki;i“5,S ; ag 

fc . a |“lVfrJiV r %%' w Tu; 

h? : ‘L 31 October, 1984, 


The University of 

Western Australia 
Perth 

MCTURESHIPS 
IN MATHEMATICS 
(FIXED TERM) 

n v ° 

iS_, h i5!L», DopoPtrnont of 

Mn® *&“ n,,nancIj,D lBt 

mnthematica or; ■lotfaiKa!, 

SaSU^o 1, . "SjPR s _™ n oe: 

Snnurhb lonahre ’lno?3L- 


•i Jif '"■> Colaistc nit I 

_ liOHscoiIi:(i,»i!lin)h| 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
GALWAY IRELAND 

JUNIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for the 
above full time post. 

Salary Scale: IR £9,865 x 
(9) - £13,444 p.a. 

Closing date for receipt of 
applications 5 October 1984 
Further Information may be 
obtained from The Registrar, 
University College, Gal wav 
Ireland. 

{187BH) 

The University of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

A LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

»l>ould hove 

fi nd re8 ®nrch In. 

tor 08 la In Human Geography, 
s?P° c »"» ur ban and7or P rei 
oional process. An Intersat In 
quantitative methods ofTnaly" 
alB would bo an advantaae 
Applicants should state tna 

KM W &% ond tu 

witn quullficutlons end ox- 

fissmn.r" h, w.®M™S 

&iRHP>- ■ l| unlemonted by an 
5l Uiwgnra weott 

S"fV&e^ c Appoint 
nj"5 tB rl University ol Auck- 
New Znainr^i Auckland. 

arsS? 1 ™' 7 =«t- 

4 nJE?'.. LOI1 “ <,n WC1H OPP, 
wfth Si mIm JL “Ccorilanco 

than t J ,lt not l “ ,or 

<538471 Octo llor ,9 ^ { 

University of 
Bradford 

A RESEARCH 

assistantship in 
COMPUTING 

Innn!?. p ortorinnnco Modnll- 

»«iswS 

glSy^BllsSWi^® 
r «4T!?.".SS? 
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review). 


T 1 “«»Un bl , I (X|»— 

na (currently under 


tn hi I? 4 vf fir 5 rn,B anquirlaa 

Bl 

The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF 
ENGINEERING 

iSA 

_ are Invited for 

SSSiSSK. of Mechon,co ” 

0,1 th ? ran Be Tor pro- 

* aoTadi aVear) aVBr “ ao 


rr "«nu nirw yoaro. 

Pre p fasant Prof assortaJ aalaiy iri f AEZ.0M par annum fa Mbjact to Nattenai Wage 
Cssa odkiMments and Is alas attejact to a further 5A1.590 fncteaas in Apr«, isef; 

, wm Omot,, UnfvaicAy tX New Entfand. 


oi tore aavfri^Iaaiient, “ 

: Co^eU University: 


s^urffrjfateiftssss!: 


rr-^5,!s u j“ r * thB Reola- 

- Rl 

; : Courtauld Institute 
ofArt : 

: University of London 

.^ Application invited fir 

IJBCTURESHIP 

: -.KmSk 

qgPMfarrt'd age . range, ^ 5 . . . 

■ f i 

, #-^S f 4s3;s4s!: 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(University of London) 
Rowland Hill Street. 
London NW3 2PF. 

SECRETARY TO 
THE SCHOOL 

Candidates lor this post should 
have experience in senior 
administrative appointments: 
advantage If in a University. 
Salary from £17,275 plus 
£1,186 London Allowance 
(Professorial Scale), under 
review: USS superannuation. 
Tha successful candidate will 
be reaulred to take up the 
appointment as soon as 
possible. 

Further particulars available 
from the Dean to whom 
applications (8 copies') 
Including the names ol three 
referees should be sent no later 
than 12 October 1984, 

(16860) 


National University of 
Lesotho 

ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR/ 

PROFESSOR 

TV TUB 

DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICAL 
& ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 

Applications nra InvILciri 

p ,“ l of Associate 
l rarasHoi'/Prufnssor in ilia 
52 p nriin* ,, t of Political nud 
AdmlniniratlVB Btudlos. 

puftlc Salary <£1 a 
5*]?‘ 0 m 45 r on 2 l -^ , S4> : AbeedcI- 
?fS , n" f, r M 1 4 434 - 

^^O roff -n r r^ * 
SSSPSlSS'rt.Sa. nuHlfncatlon. 

Terms' ol^aorvlen. J&E5S85& 
2?ivS ,, na l *t conl V ,, f t ,wm « rS- 

cc lya 3 3 % firattilty in Hau or 
* or tilD first 

yuors of tho contract, 
rising to 37.5% for oacli 

o? b aa?Jif« 1 * Waf ,, V ,, i ,, ‘ P prl *>«l 
SUSP? 1 ,Ln '- Inducemont 
nunifi'XS f V r MlMtrlottre not 
nuiuiryliin fur nuy sunula- 
nwntatlon schrmr. 

Accoinmudutlon Is uvaliublti 
•IL i I'liNniiiiblt' rentiilN, Piih- 
1,1,11 bantiuno nuiiilnnipiit 
“J* P l “PPUlntmoill and nl 
i nl . tnrml nut Inn for 
UnilDlntnn, wife nnii llnnnu. 

Si n B[iu. l -SSih 1 . 1 u ! ,,, s r or 

M.ldJ{“ivn, V,,Cull ‘ Jn 

aiHMIireiloiw is 
cuf! rn ' ,1 ' llK,ln H, 11 full l urrl. 
rnrn'l na ,"? f,,, > Hiroe rii- 

wllti «ih | roaaoa by 20 
iMtVm 1 ' a i 4 l " tl,n Ailmlnls- 

RhouUI alHEi sand u 

Vnlverslllas lA^ptsJ; 
wenf nfni) Sonarn , London 
Furilier mirtlcu- 
"tr® may bo obtained from 
nlthnrsourca. (S305H) 111 


Monash University 
Melbourne, Australia 

CHAIR OF FRENCH 

Ap plication a are Invited Tor 
ppolntment to the Chair In 


the nepartment or French. As 

XJSlL ? 2 fr,rll, B ■ four-year 
undergraduate course raver- 
U*B “ wfda range or areas In 

§S3Ei!°7° u ts' "»"SSSS: 
twsr'fsr&v iKpvs 

hnM. - n» flS lll 9 lMl a 0 * 1 |B the 

h « 

dSS2J!SS!S A l .“ CUB ? ,on of ■ now 
SnfiSh'K 8 " 1 * 1 airucture in 
Vhi: c WKS.Ef2. ,B, l t activities or 
nn i n H porbnent Of French 
SLW JL" «*. nduc lad Ip a con- 
Romance 

renguBosa and lltoraturaa. 

»-A ppl l «nM"n a are Invited 
rrom persona . who have 

S«l!lAaK: 
■SMttsrdi: . 

n-aneh language. In addition, 
hB*nSSS?”fv applicant will 

aSpSE^JS? 

Ssr : :«“ 


iBSval- 

''' °*F- 


:• ; SEiU^°"a rotecli the 

i:KK&p^iS8^ ,pter “fan 31 
- ! o^lyT P,,OI,,t b1 ’ ‘p yltsi^a 


PonSrST 

>K 

-PI51010/BS 

<P»ychoi Qoy/PhI1 
SLJfast two or 


interest and hacKl!? 04 ^! 
such issues wauSlhSfSreL! 1 

lecturer in 
PSYCHOLOGY/ 
EDUCATION 
-P.151006 m 

POstUan 'shara^'hihJS^ 

Uon and a recoanimrt 

psychology; ou'dSnw^'S 
SS“ia1 e ^ "‘ha ewhology, S 

S D o'n°f 0rlh! 'S 
fhouid" sr ssfcn"® 

teaching techniques: V2S! 
Braoin Interactloiui antUNm. 
Ing in the schaoi 


K lH n, fi , 7X ! ^ eCtUr01, 0r »* i ‘ 
k 18, 670 perannuntpiisg ri . 

Ki «?»sn BMuror OrffllTr. 
tulty. ° PBr “ nnum iri“»«n 

Other Conditions; thi iv- 

S®*SL ul apptlcant will bt nsf- 
rnally orfered a contract for i 

SiS 5 e .*W “PPO'nimsM n. 
djno at tha and of b 6 fmfU«r 
T 1 1 ® Br-otuI ty entlllBmeat h 
based on 24% of uign 
earned and la payable Is «. 
staimente or lump sum aadb 
tnaaft "t □ not rote of 8 %. ta 
addition to the salaries quoM 
nboyo. the main beneflti IS- 
elude: support for approved 
reaenreh; rent-free snoa- 
niodetlan: appointment ud 
roprntrlation airfare! (or 
appointees and dependant!: 
r mane Is I assistance towards 
tlie coat or trsnsporUni kt- 
sonal effects to end Iras 
PNO : fi weeks annual nota- 
tion leave with home olrfim 
nvallable after each 18 month 
of continuous service; ggiw- 
aus education eubsldles to 
children attending school! h 
PNO or overseas; a iiIut 
continuation scheme to tav 
extended Illness or dlublllq. 
Applicants wishing to Birina 
SFCondinant from their husi 
Institutions will be welcantd. 
The terms and conditions ui 
under review. 

Applications, which will bt 
trrotad as strictly confldNUd 
nnd should Include a full curri- 
culum vitae, a recent wuU 
plioiourapn and the nsraeiud 
(iddrnnsns or 3 referaa. 
should roach ths Deputy Hta 
Istrai' (Starrina), Un^vn*ltes , 
Papun New Guinea, Boi 31k 
University Post Office. F>7 M 
Now Clu man, by B Octobii 


:h the Deputy wt 
final, Un^vn*lH 1 2 , 

<■ Guinea, Bot 31k 
Post Office, PopM 
as. by 8 DctobH 


mow itiiinaa, uy o ww 
11)84. Candidates rssiihnt la 
tho 1IK should also sendacon 
tu tha decretory OiMnl. 
AssuclaUun of Connibe- 
weiilih universities (APPbJ, 
36 Gordon Iguare, Unw 
WC1 H OPP. (33044) HI 

King’s College London 
(KQC) 

Applications are Inv ited to 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN COMPUTING 

The new Department ol 
Computing Is being bsISo- 
llshsd ns port of tna reilf?! 
turlnn of tho University- {? 
ltlally, tha main nreaa Mjf 
terost of the Depertmsoti MU 
be In aoftwsra enolneBrul 
programming l*no UB ri®iJ!3 
dataflow archltacturei 
applications will ba c«“ 
dared from persons wlin i= 
teres La In any riald 
tlon Tachnology or Comw“ 
Science. In addition to wlj 
able academic •P ,a,, Q t ?52 , u 
some practical expert bW« 1“ 
industry would be an amw 
tage. 

^London Allowance, end us 

Uvenslon scheme. 

a£§' (tSi?’ oi.afe 34I14V 

2698). AppliCBdonJsbouWM 
submitted In duplicate w 1 " 
the nemos of two rererefj^. 
soon as pos#lhlSi.an d 001 
than 3 Octooer 1B84. gt 
(33004) 

University^ 

Kent 

Canterbury 

Computing 

EXPERDfflJJ AL 

officers 

(8 POSTS) 

Appllcatl®"* 1 w«* B ’ 
the above ^sre.wjjSd » 
Computer Board fun™ rt 


an. interaat 


an -i- . 

computers *Si r .rtronW 

. desirable. 

The poets will ha 

, >^£e t r V 5«S^|i& , S 

; '&.$% wa9 ° f 

' . AnnllratlOD for^l-v ' 


-■ ■■v-'iBxrffiiffSfasrl 


111] 


I, 
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Universities continued 


Birkbeck College 
(University of London) 

jgEHSS* 

w OTEMI8TRY 

^^'“^"jnvttcd 
, Suitably qualified oron- 
ehemistt to work with 
olt .‘"‘J! w n nvnrand on a 


9 which contain a car- 
ffirate component or 
SSS nm be dnrlvod from 
?Sbfl h h «” rates. The appoint- 

gSutr’iwnLresi 

gEte.-.ftfK.'.'lSE 

doo Weighting. 

a iollcstlons Including eur- 
Sn vitae together with 
im nDiaes of two refnroos 
dMiU be sent to tire Assistant 
Snetary (Personnel ). 

Su5»..asiinff 


The University of 
Melbourne 

LECTURESHIPS 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

Depariment of Mathematics 
Potltlon Number 618 0120 
Applications are Invited 
from candidates with suitable 
nislLflCBtlonS, for two posl- 
llonl In tha Department or 
Mathematics. The appointees 
will ba expected ta be active in 
rtseirch in some modern 
branch of pure or npplled 
mathematics. Duties will in- 
clude teaching of undergradu- 
ate livel courses in science and 
engineering and possibly the 
iiipervlslan of postgraduate 


The appointments era uf 
limited tenure for a period of 
three years, with a possibility 
ol renewal, up to a maximum 
w five years, contmenclnt) I 
January 1883 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 


•iffllh 

Further printed Informa- 
tion regarding details of ap- 
pU ration procedure and condi- 
tion! af appointment IS BVUll- 
«Ne from the Appointments 
Officer (Academic). Universl- 
b or Melbourne. Pnrkvllle, 
vlciarla 3052, Australln, or 
uon the Secretary General. 
Aowlstlon of Common- 

wafth Universities tAppts), 

WC1H0PP Square, Loudon 

-APPUaRtons close on 13 
October 1984. 153039) HI 

. The University of 
Leeds 

**Ml or Economic Studies 

lecturer 

^ p J??“pn« pro invited for 
8 P|“y 0 post allocated umlor 
° r “n‘ » Com- 
S?” H.K» ov » Blood - a<ihoina 
KJfJkHta from tlm nm-llost 
nm later 

ffPSKSbiSU! 

^Public Sootor ore re- 

sSfi 1 !%riEi test 

‘loaunoadon, Bnd exparlance. 
^famnl e nq u tries may be 

ftnsnardivJtf: 

applicants neod 

sSaKjfiJS&Ws: 

BSgatg - jaraa 

adpuMr. bpp "”- 

VicioHe University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

ter 

•10R2 POSTS 




above 

jrarmra 

Srtlsd th ®?.r®t*csl and/o. 

5 ?“' SS it C"C t i cu lprl y wei- 
8 *P.at^!i,!*:!!PPMl. fa make 
hlaaraalf 
lied. The 
n - r ..ngiMn to 
cb»!2i‘ yB ®T uhder- 
1 CB hr U ii B " filth or in 

Ej?" ins 

,, J&TBIBSB? 

Si? 07 -"nzsSS.io?^ 
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University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

READER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

(Two appointments tu be 
, inude) 

Appllcattons are Invited ror 
tlie above position in tho 
niipnrtmnnt of Accountancy. 

Applications are sounlit 
from porsonH with n hlDhar 
university dngrac cupable of 
tonchtnn courses nnd conduct- 
ion rtisoarcli In Munnuoniont 
Accaimtlnii or, as a second 
priority, I 11 Financial Account- 
ing, Finance or Taxs- 

mV Hovl ' e '!5 Pl applications 
will he considered tram per- 
sons qualified In any of tho 
Department's major touching 
nmns. Iluth lecturing nnd 
practical business experience 
are desirable quallflratlniis. 

Tire salary for Readars Is 
NZ$37,896 per annum. The 
salary for Snnlor Lecturers Is 
op « scale from NZ$27,088 to 
NZ$50,127 (bar), to 
NZ$34,387 perannum and lor 
t.ntljirBrs Is on n acaln Tram 
NZ$21. 660 to NZ$23,684 per 
annum. The University la lo- 
“tef 1 , on the outskirts or 
Christchurch, known ea New 
Zealand's 'Garden City - . 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained rrom the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities lApptS), 

WCwfoPF. 8f,uarB ' London 

_ Applications dose with the 
Registrar, University ol Can- 
terbury, Private Bag. Christ- 
church. New Zealand, on 31 
October 1984- <530601 HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

nuportment of Biochemistry 

LECTURESHIP 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications uro Invited (or 
a Lcn-tureslilp In tlie Depart- 
ment of RlocliamlBtry. 

Salary will be within the 
range £7,190 - £14,123 

rnurior review) on the Lectur- 
ers 1 scald, with placnmont 
acroi-dtnif to age. qualifica- 
tions and oxperlence. 

While applications will be 
considered from candidates 
with research Interests In any 
field of blachamlatry prefer- 
ence will be fllvnn tu tlioaa 
With interests in hormone and 
growth reruptors, cell growth 
and differentiation and the 
application of biochemical and 
molecular blolanienl techni- 
ques to thnae problems. 

l- > lirt1mr purl Iciilum iiiuy be 
obtained ft uni tlm Academic 
Persounnl orricu, Unlvorslty 
of nioHfjow, Glasnow G12 
800, ivlinrn upnllrat Ions <10 
rii|>rtisi giving ihn nani"s niitl 
addruNsns or nut intii-n thnu 
tlii'OH rafnrrns, should b« 
Indnml tin or bnfurn 1 Uth 
Oclohnr, 1 084. 

In roitly pleasa quota lief. 
No. 33 1ST. (5306D) HI 


The Flinders 
University 
South Australia 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Applications urn Invited 
from suitably qualified per 
sons for two Research Fel- 
lowships tenable In the School 
of Social Sciences. The School 
encompassas the Disciplines 
of American Studios, Asian 
Studlae. Economic Hlstorv. 
Economica. Geography, HI 
tory, Politics. Psychology. So- 
cial Admlnlsl ration and 
Sociology. Tha School seeks to 
roster collaboration between 
Disciplines; the Research Fel- 
lows may work In an area of 
interdisciplinary research 
linking the social sciences or 
within a single Discipline. 

Tha Fellowships aro ten- 
able Initially far one year, 
renewable for up, to twelve 
months, but candidates may 
apply for a shorter period If 

B referred. Applicants should 
a vs completed a Ph.D. prior 
to taking up the appointment, 
or have had equivalent re- 
search experience. 

For appointments or one 
year or more the aruiual salary 
range will be 5A21.411 1 - 

$24,928. A successful appli- 
cant with a completed Ph.D. 
will be appointed on the third 


will be appointed on the third 
step of the scale, at a salary of 
$AB2.660. An excursion class 
air ticket for the Fallow and a 
grant not exceeding SAl.lOO 
may be provided as a contribu- 
tion towards ll» traval and 
removal coats of tha Fellow In 
taking up the appointment. 

For appointments shorter 

¥a 1 , JfSl^prir* month *wHI be 
made as a contribution to- 
wards travel and living ex- 
penses. 

Further details concerning 
the Molds of Intfir eat within 
the School are obtainable 
front the Registrar. 


University of 
Surrey 

Department nr Civil En- 
gineering 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Applications are Invited 
fap^onHai qualified graduates 
IPf."" ? B r ? l V? n ’ to wnrk In the 
y?'H. Qf iluM mechanics In the 
E'-JiV Jj ,l ®ln«“rlng Depart- 
P™*- TI 1 ! 10 successful CDmll- 
dato will work on a 3-year 
research programme to In- 
vestigate the wind pllort! on 

tf.rn.'oMH" I " a,ltlc «lrn struc- 
turns and may register for a 
higher degree. Knowledge or 
electronics and computer 
pritg ramming would be an 
advantage, but is nut essen- 
tial. 

The post la supportnd by an 
Agricultural nnd Food R«. 
search Council con tract and Is 
tenable Far 3 years. 

Salary will be on the Ro- 

£6° 7^4 5 “ Ana,Uf,mlK ,R "rain 


Sir , coSsK5sr ,,nt,on u,,der 

Applications in tho rorm of 
a curriculum vitae (3 copies) 
Including ths names and 
addresses of two referees 
should be sent to the Dnputy 
Secrntary 1 Personnel i, Uni- 
versity of Surrey aulldford, 
Surrey OU2 SxH by 2^ 
September 1984, quoting r*>- 
farpnee 309/TH E9. Further 
hirnrmatlon con be obtained 
by teiephonlnti Dr N. Toy on 
Guildford 371281. Ext. 800 . 
133033) HI 


Lb Trobe University 
Melbourne, Australia 

School of 6oclsl Sciences 

LECTURER 
IN LEGAL STUDIES 

< Fixed term • 4 years) 
The Department or Legal 
Studies Invites applications 
from parsons qualified to 
teach subjects concerned with 
general Issuos of discrimina- 
tion and the law. and specific 
Issues arising from racism and 
tha situation of Aborigines 
and migrants. 

Applicants should possess 
either a good legal qualifica- 
tion combined with substan- 
tial Interest in another dlsrl- 

f illne, or s good qualification 
n another discipline com- 
bined with a substantial in- 
tiu-aat In law-re Inted matters. 
Tire Department of Legal Stu- 


dies teaches an undergraduate 
program In soda- legal studies 
within the School of Social 


Science 15 at Lb Trobe Universi- 


ty and is In the process of 
developing graduate courses 
or study. The Dapartmont also 
supervises M. A. by thoslB and 


Ph.D. degrees. Under certain 
clrcuma lances a fixed term 
appointment may be extended 
far a further period of up to 
two years. 

Salary: AS24.840 

AS32.654. 

Further nnuerul informa- 
tion and application farms are 
available from the Association 


or Commonwealth Universi- 
ties. 36 Gordon 8qnaro. Lon- 
don WCIIi OPF. Applications 
1 lone on 1 9 October i 984 . 
<33052) 111 


Tlie University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP 

INDEPARTMENTOF 

ECONOMICS 

I Rofnraiico tin; 34/02) 

Applications ora Invited 
from persons with tanctilno 
oxpnrlauou and roaaarcli abili- 
ties. 

Salary range: 8A24.840 - 
$32,634 p.u. 

Appoint mnnui tu , lec- 
tureships era capable of lead- 
ing to tnnurs but are usually 
probationary for three y oar a. 

Applications, quoting re- 
ference no., including curricu- 
lum vitae, ( 1 st or publications 
nnd the names of three rs- 
feroas. to the Registrar, Uni- 
versity or Sydney, N.S.W. 
2006, Australia, by IS Octo- 
ber 1984. 

Further general Informa- 
tion alao aval labia from Asso- 


Furthar general informa- 
tion alao aval labia from Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OPF. 133030) HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of Education 

LECTURER 

(TECHNOLOGY 

EDUCATION) 

Applications as invited Tor 
the above post allocated under 
tho UOC'I New Blood Scheme 
available immediately. The 
person appointed will be re- 
quired to pursue teaching and 
research activities Intending 
to improve the quality or 
technoloey education In tna 
school* and. In particular, to 
contribute to the Initial and 
Inservlce education (Including 

.WftXAs 

aKnHa 

and tho successful applicant la 
Ilka I y to have experience and 
qualifications in such fields aa 

■“‘srjSKfflSPSS 

„„-„,n.on technology or a 
branch of applied science. 

The BflB limit for iheea posts 
Is normally 38. 


Aaaf*ssai.“^fflg|SI . Br “nssa: -f, !*wiF^ 

Bdomlc record and publics- £° 4 , J23) W (under review) 


personal details, data re 01 
acadomlc record and publics 
tlona, s brief outline of re 
search Interests end of. the 
proposed programme of ra- 
aosrch to be undertaken under 
the Fellowship, arid the naineB 


runaers uniraraiw 

tessrie-yjs’® 1 *. 

October ,1984. Applicwti 

Sh^ld ^ue.^ajr raJJTSM 


8r 4 .ittP^» 

according to aoe, qualirioa- 
dona ana experience. 

Informaf enquiries pitta 

.url^'^cuto^sy^, 
.. quoting rdfersmis 'no. 


University of 
Waikato 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

(Vaiancy AR4/2B) 

Tha University or Wnlkuto 
invites annllralfojiB for tlie 

R iislllon ui Lecturor In the 
epnrtinanl uf llloluiilcul Sri- 
eiicax. Thn Depsrlmfiil cur- 
rently lias M academic htoTr 
tuarhlno gnncrnl BluknlV at 
first ynar and special 1 st 
coursos In all thi- muinr dlscl- 
pllires at siiCLiud and eultso- 
quant years. Ovor 60 research 
students arc currently enrol- 
led for lilglior degruns in Ulisl- 

ogy with particularly aitlvo 
groups In animal physiology, 
microbiology. blnRhsmlstry. 
ihermuphlllu onzymus. plant 
eiu-physlolooy and limnology. 

Prnfareuca will be glvan ta 
appllCHius who hold a post- 
graduate qualification In 
microbial Ibactarlal) genetics 
or In modern plant genetics. 
Teaching responsibilities will 
Include bartlclpstlon In gener- 
al undergraduate genetics 
courses as well as In other 
areas of their speciality aa part 
of a team teaching approach. 
Prospncts Tor col laboretlve re- 
search within the Depariment 
and research Institution* 
within close proximity to tha 
University are excellent and 
the successful applicant will 
he encouraged to develop re- 
search programmes allied To 
current Departmental 

strengths. 

The successful applicant 
will be expected to take up thn 
appointment on or about 1 
February 1BB5. 

The current aalnro range for 
Lecturers Is NZ$21,660 - 

$25,684 per annum, plus thn 
recent cost-of-llvlng adjust- 
ment. 

Enquiries of an academic 
nature may be made to Frafna- 
sor W.ll. Silvester. Hired of 
Biological Sciences. Unlvural- 
ty of Waikato. 

Interested applicants 

should obtain further dotal la 
of the application procedure 
and conditions of appointment 
from the Registrar, University 
of Waikato. Private Bag. 
Hamilton, New Zealand, nr 
tho Bacretary Ganornl, Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
University fAPDta). 36 Gor- 
don Square. London WC1H 
OPF. 


Applications close with llio 
Registrar un 12 October 1984. 
(33031 ) HI 


University of 
Cambridge 
Faculty of Mod ern 
and Medieval 
Languages 

LANGUAGE ADVISER 

Applications are Invited for 
a nnwly- established part-time 
<44 ) post or Language Advlner 
In thn Faculty ol Miidnrn nnd 
Medieval Languages at Cuni- 
lirlilge lor u period i»r five 
years tmibjnrt to review after 
three ynam). 

The main duties of the 
pnrsnii appuliitml will bo to 
prnvIUH an advisory anrvlre. 
onmi to all moinhent uf tltu 
University, tin tire learning of 
modern lanniiagos. to dovalup 
now tnnrliinti materials for 

S Dir-liiBtrui'tlon In French and 
lormun Tor stuuonls pronar- 

U ig for oxaminations such SB 
te Instiluta of Linguists ox- 
omliiDtlaua, and to untleriaka 
soinn tQRL'hlnn. Tho 'person 
nppointnd will alao ire ox- 
pectnd to orgaulzn toachlng In 
one Dr hath of these languages 
and will be encouraged to 
undertake additional 

touching. 

Tha pensionable scale or 
stipend Is £6,203 a ynar for 
the W time post, rising by two 
annual inc remen la to C6.B8S 
and £6,833 a year. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained by writing to the 
Secretary, Faculty or Modern 
and Medieval Languages, 
Sldgwlek Avenue, Cambridge 
CBS BDA. Applications 
should Include sc. v. and reach 
!lis8gc[Bt;fy by 30 September 
~ ~ ) HI 


University of 
Queensland 
Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
INFINANCE . 

Department of Commerce) 
Applicants should bold or 
be pursuing a Ph.D. degree In 
finance; appropriate teaching 
and professional experience, 
and be Interested In teaching 
end conducting research Ip 
Hnance. and ba capable of 
encouraging find directing 
higher degree research In fi- 
nance. 

LECTURER 

(TfiNURABLE) 

ENGLISH 

higher degree and 
research ■ and 


arass of Linguistics (genera 
or applied) and Language in 
the Media (rhetor!" com- 
munication studios) 


SalSry per annum.! Senior 

Commencement February 
1989. 

Additional information and 

R llcetlon forma are obtain* 
i. from ths- Secretary 
General, Association of com*, 
monwealth ' — 

fSBESsfeiS 


University of 
Durham 

finpartinaiit of Applied Phy- 
tic, n snr] i:i(ii ti-onlcs 

LECTURESHIP 

Appllcntlnus era Invliud for 
ii lRC-turu*]i|p in thn liapni't- 
mnni ol Applied I’hynlrs ami 
Elm-troiiics. tnnnbLc Irom 1 
October 1984 or as soon as 
posHlblu thnruiif tar. This 

permanent post is ubiiui luted 
with tire sEHL Initiative on 
VLSI fabrkatlrjn and dnslgii. 
Ti'sciilnu duties will primarily 
bo Involved with thu Indus- 
tr lolly orinntnd M.Enn. (Mlr- 
ronler Ironies Opllnni. Thu 
successful rendldato will bn 
exported to pursue resnarcli 
work in elnctronlre, for which 
there are partlrulnrly snail 
facilities in tha followlnn 
arena: 

Practical VLSI design which 
Is supported by SEIlC with 
access to lliolr chip fabrication 
faculties. 

D I Filial signal processing 
and date cammunlcat Iona with 
emphasis on VLSI Inipln- 
mentsilon. 

Silicon microelectronic do* 
vices Tor which thore Is a 

f irototype production facility 
n the Department, 

Applicants with experience 
of these or other arena of 
elect run Its. electronic nn- 
nlneerlnu or physics will be 
considered. 

Salary on Hie lecturer scale 
£7,190 to £14.123 (under 
review) with superannuation. 

Applications <3 copies! 
naming threa referees should 
be sent by 1 2 October, 1 984 to 
thn Registrar, Sclanca Labor- 
atories, South Road. Durham 
DHl 3LE, from whom further 
particulars may he obtained. 
<330731 Hi 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
F\ji, Suva 

JUNIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II/ 
LECTURER I 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

(Post 84/1 1 1 1 
Applicants should have uni- 
versity- level experience 

teach Inn Introductory sociolo- 
gy as well as development 
sociology and/or sarlel science 
methodology, Research ex- 
perience In the South Pacific, 
Asia or the Caribbean would 
be an added advantage. The 
minimum qualification is a 
do a roc In sociology. 

Salary will be In accordance 
with q indications and experi- 
ence In thn Junior Lecturer 
scale: F$B.163 - 9,139 or 

Lecturer 11 srala: FS9.S2S - 
10,690 or Lee t urer 1 sea la : 
FS! 1 ,083 - 19.243. 

In addition the University 


f ir avid es gratuity amounting 
□ 13 % of basic salary, 

appointment allowance and, 
subject to the University's 
current housing policy, partly 
Tur Utah ml nrcommudatlon ate 
rental or ia'A% of salary. Tho 
Uiiivernlty will pay an allo- 
wance In lieu or an per annua- 
tlun of 10 % of ninnUerd sal- 
ary , In wimn cuses tills allo- 
wance may be paid direct lo 
tha appointee'll nxlstlnn su- 
perannuation scheme subject 
to a decision on Hcronloblllty 
uf the sclloinh by the Commis- 
sioner of Inland Revenue. 
Appointment will bn for a 
contract period of three years 
und mny be rnnnwulile by 
mutual aoraamant. 

Candidates should sand 
throe Clinics of their currlcu 
him vitao with full pnraona 
particulars. namnn anu 
addraasns or three referees 
and (lata of availability, to the 
Registrar. Tha University of 
the South Pacific, P O Dot 
USD, Suva, FIJI, la roach him 
no Inter than 30 Septembo- 
1984. Candidates resident Ii 
the UK should sand an add! 
tlonnl copy to the Secretary 
General, Association of Com* 
monwnnJth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London IVC1H OPF. from 
whom Turthar particulars era 
obtainable. (33107) HI 


Queen Elizabeth 
College 


(University of London) 
Kenrongton 

Food Science Section 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


AppllcatJone are Invited for 
a postdoctoral assistant to 
work with Dr. J.G. Vaughan 
on an AFRC funded project on 
the microscopy and nletoche 
mlstry of glucoalnolata/myro 
al na sb interaction in procea 
aed Brnsalca vegetables In col 
laboration with the Food Re 
search Institute, Norwich. 

Candidates should have a 
doctorata degree or equiva- 
lent exparlonce and a special- 
ised knowledge of plant mic- 
roscopy (light and electron) 
and hUtochorniBlrv. An In- 
terest in plant chemistry/ 
biochemistry would also ba 
helpful. 

Tha. noet la tenable .'for 3; 
re at tna Queen Eliaabeth 
college site In the now Kl 
College London which, 
integrate In August I B 

Kings College,. Q — 

bath College and Cheleaa 
ollegn. 

The starting salary Is 
£7.630 p.a. plus £1,186 p.a. 
London Allowance. 

' Apullcationa with c.v. and 
tha lianias of, two rerereen 
hould ba'sent to Mrs, 3 
talght, . Aasletant _ College 
■nratary. Queen Elizabeth 
ollege. ca^tpdet^Hih Road 

lls are avail aisle fr 

uwai*>r J,dtl : 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Miilhnwin l.ll,rory 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIANS 

Ani>!lr«ti»nn orn Invlic-d f<»r 
ivvj imUk of Attlslnni Libra- 
rian in the Met Ii aeon Lib- 
rary's Cntulo, ,u hi a Section. 
Hnr%-lnn it studxnt btidy «if 
1 . 1 >10 and dpiirutlmaicly 130 
ui-'idnnilr slaTf. Him Llbrury 
hnldH 60,000 volumes anti is 
nddinn 10.000 viilumMuyitnr. 
II survna u« inalor let liiinfaiilc- 
al Infurmstlun lenlrn for 
I'nniin New Guinea and the 
fiuutli I'K.-lflc. 

riulluft uf Ihe pusls Include 
nrliilnnl cntnlogulnq, revision 
of rc'Drd) prorureu from Ihe 
AiiHtralluii MARC Records 
Survh'O. anil tho retrospi'ctlvo 
conversion of culalogue re- 
cordN. Llniltail avcnlng nnd 
weekend duty In public ser- 
vice* will situ ho required. 

Applicants must hold either 
h denrea In llbrarlanshlp or a 
degree In another subject und 


an Interna I Iona lly recognised 

B irofriHlonal qualification In 
Ibrarinnshlp. The pasts re- 
quire fuitilllurlty with DDC1 9, 
AACR2, ISBD. and Library or 


Caiturosi suhjoct linadlnas. 
Preference will Ire given to 
applicants with nxperlPliCB in 
automated rat plaguing sys- 
tems. 

SniHry. Assistant Librarian 
I K12.920 per annum. Assis- 
tant Librarian II K 14,385 per 
annum <KI = Stg. 0.8180 
approx). Level of appointment 
will depend upon qualification 
and experience. 

Initial contract period la for 
throe yearn. Benefits Include a 
gratuity of 24 % taxed at 2 % . 
appointment and repatriation 
faros, recreation leave Faros 
for staff member and family 
artnr 18 months of service, 
settllng-ln and nettling. out 
all owe neon, six weeks paid 
leave par yeur, education (urea 
and asHlalanr.n towards school 
fees, freo housing. Salary pro- 
tection plan ana medical be- 
nefit schemas ure available. 

Further Information la 
available from tho University 
Librarian. Mr 3. A. Fatchett, 
at the address below. 

Detailed applications (two 
copies) with curriculum vitae, 
together with the names and 
addresses of three referees, 
should ba receiver! by: The 
Registrar, Papua New 
Guinea, University of Tech- 
nology. Private Mall Bag. Lae, 
Papua New Giilneu, by 12 
October 1984. 

Applicants resident In the 
United Kingdom Nhould also 
send one copy to the Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H OPF, 
from whom further general 
Information may be obtained. 
tS31 01 ) HI 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of electrical En- 
gineering and Electronics 
Applications are Invited 
rrom suitably qualified gradu- 
ates raithur In ulecirorucs or 
i»h yules) with naporlnnca of 
dr vice theory ami processing 
for u 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MICRO- 
ELECTRONICS 

available In thn above Depart- 
ment for a pariud tif up ta 
three years from an early rtnto 
to h« agreed. 

In addition to pursuing Ills/ 
her Independent research acti- 
vities tha siiL-cesafnl candidate 
will bn roqulron to participate 
In undergraduate teaching and 
laboratory/proloct ■ super vr 
■nlon in micraelectrorifra 
covering the 
ricotlon of discrete and Inte- 
grated electronic devices and 
possibly inclndlnn 
optaelectronlc/lntegratad op 
tics. 

Salary seals £7,190 
£14.123 funder rovlew) with 
Initial planing dependent on 
qualifications and experience. 

. Applications (8 copies, or If 
posted overseas. 1 copy) con- 
taining full career dotal la and 
the namaa of 3 referees should 
be lodged by Friday 12 Octo- 
ber 1984 with the Personnel 
Officer. The University, Dun- 
dee DDl 4HN from whom 
further particulars are avail- 
able. P loose quote reference 
E5T/1 S/8 4(G). <330821 HI 


University of 
Essex 

SENIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Continuing Education Office 
Applications are Invited for 
the new pan of Administra- 
tive Assistant or Senior Admi- 


nistrative Assistant to the 
Director of Continuing Educa- 
tion, for appointment as soon 
as possible. 

The University Is commit- 
ted to a major expansion of Its 
work In the field of Con 
tlnulng Education end It 
expected that a Director wil 
bo appointed shortly. It Wll. 
be the responsibility of the 
Senior Administrative Asals- 
tent to provide edmlnielratlvL 
support to the Director, over 
the whole range of the latter a 
duties. 

. Salary will ba on the Grade 
111 scale <£6. 310 - £9,873 p.a., 
under review) Or Grade IA 
scale (E6.31D - £11,613 p.a.. 
under review), depending 
upon qualifications and ex- 
perience. 


Hfli. ui i 1 ta JVi 


the names and aiidraagas of 
three referees, should reach 
the Registrar (quoting ref. 
A/aoo/raEfi) University Of 
Essex, Wlvenhae Park. Col- 
chester CQ4 3SQ, from whom -' 
further, particulars may be., 


.ijtalnecti by B. October 
(33103) 


Rtf!* 

HI «• 
















Universities continued 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

School or Electrical Engine nr- 
lnn dr Computer Science 

LECTURERS/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

Du A .P pl i canl " should have a 
f J?A 5®Pr e , e ' ar equivalent, 
ana should liavo relevant ■>- 
Outstanding appll- 
“ ny appropriate 
area will ba considered, but 
™S. ar ?“ ? r e*Peri|»e are or 
fi?. r iif ull,r Interest. The rirai 
Involves research In the digital 
network Bren Including Local 
Area Networks of new 
,h# Intercon- 
nection gf these networks In 
H?i , rn5 nw -iL onn,ent ° r mixed 
J h E S" cond !■ In the 
jL“ |d 9f Robotics, particularly 
. laboratory aspects of 
machine vision end Imaging 
Processing. The School Ties 
extensive computing and hard- 
ware facilities to support the 
above research. The succass- 
“PPl |c “ n ja will be expected 
to teach end research in their 
chosen areas end to hulld up 
“ mactB 

PJf "“PIMlntmoiii Will be on 
°* a contract with 
provision for conversion to 
tenure. 

Further Information from 
Professor N . W . Rees. Heed of 
School, c/o PO Box \ , Kens- 
ington, NSW BOSS, Australia. 


SA84.840 range 
VS'SiJ l Lecturer). 

lr n i;.^.Vd“e r .i's?, 


'"/“cmstlon ab- 
?“! »-nndlUons of appointment 
of aPPlIcnilon 
write to t|ie Sacretar* 1 **■— — 


WClIf OP F. 

gpR?”u'X "MSBaS 

t-finwafta”* a °°ff; 


University of 
Stirling 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

T „ lecturer 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

, “ce invited Tor 
} -S.fi 0 ® 1 ® Ptwlar Lad umi 1 , or 
tacturer, In tna Department 

Lavv, CCaUnt<U1CV Business 






„ «pm. level of a candidate 

^MtloTlS &/S±SRR 

fjd postgraduate- — 

, the Department. 

s'Sstsbj^Hi^ 

Son *°C Lecturer" , 

^ * tutar L *5L U «!S!J?. n 5 * Pirt-Mme 
tutpr. A complete ranae of 

de- 


nr „ “5,® taught M. Be. de- 

iSio A a-iiat .iffiss 

iffU®™® gears, further oiten- 

l™&& b sr a 'i s & 4 

b?°ShtahSS r PnrtftiuJam may 

SSiriM^s Bare b?T: 

wnA’fmisiiimisn 


Oxford 'V 
*? “^Knr Wor,! 
•• UNIVERSITY 
, lecturership : 
IN FRENCH 
AND OLD FRENCH . 

literature. 

ffi A«a^v^, , .TC2p r at 

w nion and worqen., ■ § » 

. tutorial fellowship I for which 

same wsn&jr 
gdnp 

rv59* U «te5* «■ c Jh!• , . Oxford 


candidates. 


■*"** only one; sriouid bo 

<‘J& 7& 1 ° c,ob * r HJr* 


Deakin University 

Geelong, Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER 
PSYCHOLOGY 

School or Sciences 
ni, rf pl,ca D'®. should have a 
"C? H* ■Mglble Tor 
I r “ h . lp PLM»a Australian 
Psychological Society as well 
as on established research 
fw!? ,, _ Ca, * on In Psychology in 
the areas of Cognitive ficlen- 

Pas-cholony. ^ KPer,mC,,t "l 

The appointee will bB re- 

“.aneXlS" “5® 

rum me. 

■ vvMI bo for 

an initial term of four years 
a “ r 1 ,n * which there will be a 
LO’Jcw Tor continuing tenure. 

ffSiMS&W 1 * woul “ consld- 
er rilling the past by second- 

111 Bill a 

nMm p..*^ 3 - 331 ■ 

•V* A November IS84 and 
should Include a full currlcu- 
■um vitas, the names and 
addresses of three academic 
“"«* be sent to the 
Personnel Branch. Deakin 
University. Victoria 3817 
Australia. Applicants resident 

IhtuSJ? 11 ® ■i , “ Nor * h America 
anouid sand a copy or their 
application to the Auoclaiion 
RV.« CO / l 2 mo . nv C°“ lt « h Unlversl- 
aSS-ri^tSSd’on WCIH°OPf" 

WM? r lit 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

Department of Phllospliy 

„ temporary 

JUNIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

“E? invited for 
S”JJ Poeltlon for the period 1st 

f§a5." ,rv * 31at »“ShS 

win include assist- 
5 , pc® with the teachlno of 
lw!n"J®® r Philosophy and pro- 
vldinfl a course of lecturee In b 
hm n which the appointee 
has done advanced work! 

Pnu!?!n>!. ,,< ‘ a with travel to 
given?” 1011 Norlh will be 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM ‘ 

Centre for Extension Education 

Research Fellowship 

Applications are invited for the above post lo examine methods for 
preparing and evaluating courses developed for study et the 
workplace through TLtored Video Instruction (TVI). 

Applicants should hold a good honoura degree and possibly a 


-«-r “ uuiiuun UHgnJH ana pOSSIDiy a 

I postgraduate quallffcallon - preferred backgrounds Include subjects 
related (o Information technology. Candidates are expected to have 

andforaAicatfoMl^ Bnd h “ m8 P rflvlou8 Mperianca of teaching 

The post la Tor one year and is flnancod by a PICKUP grant. ThB 
commencing salary wlU be within the range £7.190 to £8,425 per 
annum [under review), according to aga and experience. 

Informal enquiries maybe made to Dr. Patricia Pleetwood-Walker, 
Centre for Extenalon Education, extension 4590. 

Appl/collon forms and Airttotr partlcufora moy be obtained from: 

The University Secretary [quoting Refi 629/1 5 BL 

ta B i rm,n a , «m. G«bi Green, Birmingham B4 
JET. fnU: 021-359 3811 Ext 4584), * 

Closing dote /or the receipt o/ applications Is 2Blh September, 1934 . 


Queens' College 

Cambridge 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 1086 

The Collage intends to elect 
one or two Research Fellows 
and Invites applications rrom 
man end women whose re- 
search la In any of the rollow- 
h *0 subjects: Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Engineering, 
Music, Social and Political 
®®*«“®Si The Fellowships ere 
tenable from 1 Octoher 1985 
for n porlod of three yesrs. 
Their era open to aradustes of 

a y University who are well- 
van cad in their doctoral 
research or have recently 
embarked on postdoctoral ro- 
K2.*T.S : normally . applicants 
should be under 30 years or 
age. The College reserves ths 
HJS 1 * not to make an election 
and to elect In a subject which 
Is not one of those specified. 

w The stipend of a Research 
w . ho hns no other 

ESS'XESMJSS p *.^_ C _o!- 


u™ . “ u," 1 MC »P' i ram i_oi- 

lege teaching and who is real- 
r2 So‘d -9? ir °oe is at present 
£4,498.90 a year with two 
®" n uaI Increments of £300.30 


a i aauu.au 
*9, £9,093.30. a marriage 

S m n Y bB Puyoblo and 

5-£»m he 7 allowance may he 
chfid bl ln roj,poct ° r B first 


StOn - i 1 8 %aFfSSfr!r - . A *v ,aenrch f«how w hi r *- 

R 2 * a .“oTi , ? J i a 4 f.'Ar u - s?!ss, , HSh5r,'r..‘"..Si il ».-i 


vani| l tw l m r Q f the Unl- 

rnuy ha obtained from 

eu^VSS ,on v?ka‘ ,,C i^*n < » th S 


^nlno rights ll.e. soma f?ei 
meals) and smnll grants ta- 
^,“rds research expenses. Re- 
search Pel Iowa ora expected 
to engage In full. time research 
hut may teach for tlia College 

fl«BaDfrw. hB 


University of 

• . 1 Otago 

• Dunedin, New Zealand 

„ LECTURERS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

lh w Pll SS!g! u invited for 

fequlvslSnt^o Nqrlh L *iSlSS. r 

jean tenure track AbbG?.^ 
Professor) in pSi?hol‘Sy. 

tinHlBn n, iy n criterion is dla- 

■ In IfttSBroh Amh f>a 

is 

Nz^p 6 o . sutmhagFsE 

murfts 

c ^ l, ° ™Td, U Octpbi5 
NavernbS? l j 9 S 4 . ° 8 ^pB 9>' 1 


Personal; 

tneWSr 1 6 %<sg 

L ?^ B /a»A^nisp-wpMMt* 


Mn'l2 mpl ? to ”v. rt> '73 M *nd two 
Dodlnim ■' hrt "/ Htatoment 
nnilSi a “ndldote ’a pre- 
aon *» propoaod research 
be rpcetved In the Col* 
rennirtL October 1984. 
Candldetes must also arrange 
for testimonials by two re- 
ferees familiar with their 

cSn eaf ° directly to the 
v-o liege, not later than the 
■■me data. (93089) H 


University of 
Durham 

"""■sata** 

B ptSf o^ UOM ■« Invited for 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

* n *{?• above department. The 
I* funded by tha British 

wrS 1 ths* 

jMituamevit or trejntna for 
^chsrs of British ■AiiSSiS; 
9°- AppHcants should be 
. r native users of Brjtiih 


ons and exparfencs 

ppil cation* 

ctober. 1984. 
. ■ H8 


Appointments 
Waited . 


P ^te aT -b B / s c e 


Australian Studies 
Centre 

at the 

INSTITUTE OF 
COMMONWEALTH 
STUDIES 

i u " , J w °f* , t y of London) 
Applications are Invited 
rrom suitably qualified 
SSSSi" 1 ® “ lB / r °. f British uni- 
versities end polytechnics for 

AUSTRALIAN 

STUDIES 

FELLOWSHIPS 

£yi P b l ® from July 1983. The 
FBllqy ^hl^ nre avallabla to 
taaclilng courses with 

rS5?r..'ftiJf tr i a * I contQ nt or 
,n . Introducing a 
5rS5ifIS ,n L? n .‘ 1 eontinulng Au- 
stralian content Into their 

hiori V,? g ' T® H ° wa h i pa may be 
neio In an appropriate depart- 
K 1 ™ 1 °f un approved Austra- 
nrf 1 ?™ Iinl 'ferslty or calleon or 
advanced oducatlon. They will 
bo for a period or up to one 
■nwifuri w 11 ?? vop lores and 
ponsea? d ® ub-l,tonc ® ex- 

f ®rm*aro nvall- 
Secretary. Au- 

Sffl 

8SSa r Vl,rfSS8i4, w Si 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Deportment or Fsyaholouy 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
ASSISTANT 

■fter 15 October 
ggj&vW llome P Of|foe 

ment y n 'f nV = Ivob tho develop. 


“ewf. 1 <BO " lB undor «- 


(Tel: 0384 40841 .Ext "mTI/l 


WrtWBhii 

H2 

Fitawilllam College 
. Cambridge 

iSd Afi 3irs«*«a M -s 

.■nroiiESBARCH 

fellowships 




Scholarships 

^^^wlty^LSldbn" 

SCHOLARSHIP FOR 

i5$BK™ 

■mmM. 





Polyte chnics continued 


ss® 


^asssss- 

swga B B u ™“" 


§sa=asma(ii 

ma|or area olcompulsr science or lnlomaL"?IS*^. 

LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

"^wWajasssss 1 

aagasasaasaga 

aleclronics. Experience in interfacing applied physics 
apparatus to microcomputers an additional asset. Duties 
will include leaching atdegree, higher diploma and 
certificate levels, course development and course 
administration and It Is expected that the successful 
candidate will contribute to one of the areas of research 
interests already established In the Department. 

LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applicants should ba suitably qualified, preferably with 
Industrial experience in modem electronics, particularly In 
microprocessor engineering. Duties might Include design, 
course management, research and teaching at degree and 
diploma levels. 

SALARY SCALE 81 

SBNIOH LECTURER At £12,777— £ 14,184 (Bar}- 
£18,104 

LECTURER Ai £ 6 , 688 -£ 1 2,777 (Bar}-£ 1 3,718 

Application forma from the Establishments Officer, 
Glasgow College of Technology, Cowcaddens 
Road, Glasgow G4 OBA (tel: 041-332 7090) to be 
returned within 1 4 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 

EDWARD MILLER 
Director of Education 
(TB/6878/HIGHER (16578) 


COVENTRY (LANCHESTER) POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Industrial Design 

Head of Department 
Burnham Grade V 

£15,390-£1 7,091 per annum 

(CURRENTLY UNDER REVIEW) 

Applications are Invited for the post of Head of Departments 
Industrial Design in the Faculty of Art and Design. Tne 
Department offers a unique 4 year BA Honours Course ” 
Industrial Design (Transportation), a 1 year course for re-tralrona 
teachers In Craft, Design and Technology, and an expanding 
design consultancy. 

Candidates for this Important post should have an appropriate 
background in design, transport and/or education, me person 
appointed will be responsible for the Academic leadership a™ 
management of the Department and the maintenance o? 
standards on its established courses. Ha/She will beenwgetk 
enthusiastic and able to make a significant contribution to jn# 
expansion and success of the design consultancy operation- 
Further particulars and application forms are available frofnWR 
J Maeaira, Personal Assistant to the Director, CownoY 


Monday 8 th October 1 984. 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYEH 


DUNDEE COLLEGE 0FTECHN0L0QY _ 

Department of Mathematics A Computer Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 


•nuusiiim experience, a specialist mierew m mou 

control theory or differential equallons would £» 1 


rlrianotal assistance towards the coat of removal- axpenw. 
may be payable. -: .. . _ 

fute padkajlara and application form may be obtained f ^ 
■K ^preonnet Officer, Dundee College of Technoiogv. 
gWL Dundee Dpi ,1HG, with whom applloaltona should w 
lodged not later than 201h September 1&4. .... ■ 


VLGMENT 14.9.84 
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polytechnics continued 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
The Educational Development Service 

Senior Lecturer: 
Educational Development 

Ref No A54/B4 

to educational developer is sought to work as a member of an 
tfidhBshfld and enthusiastic educational development team 
proving a comprehensive support service to the teaching staff of 
one of the largest Polytechnics In this country. The successful 
gppicant will contribute towards: helping teaching staff with 
educational development projects; providing an Information 
eenice on Innovations In teaching methods: organising staff 
dewlopment workshops; assisting in developing Improved course 
evaluation processes; teaching on the CNAA Postgraduate 
Diploma In Educational Development. 

Btrrham FE:- Senior Lecturer £1 0,683-EI 2,552 (bar) £1 3,443 
(Pay award pending) 

For further details and application forms please call our 24 
hour telephone answering service (0632 323126) or write 
•ndoalng a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to Mrs 
Rottmary Smith, Administrative Assistant (Recruitment), 
Kftwcaitle upon Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Ellison 
Place, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 8 ST, to whom completed 
application forms should be returned quoting the appropriate 
reference number by 28 September 1984. 

(16800) 

@3ieffield City Polytechnic 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

Tha successful candidate will join a team responsible (or teaching 
Marketing on diploma, degree and post graduate courses in Business 
■nd Management. 

The Department Is looking (or a young active person able to 
tJwwnstrata a high level of appreciation of the theoretical and practical 
aspects of Mar ketlng and to show an ongoing Interest In research and/or 
consul lan cy. The successful applicant Bhould normally hsvs a good first 
Agree and a relevant post-graduate qualification. 

Satery Seals— Lecturer II £ 7,215-El 1,568 per annum 

Senior Lecturer £ 1 0,683-EI 3,443 per annum 

Application fonrtB can be obtained from the Personnel Officer 
0epL THEB) Sheffield City Polytechnic, Halforda House, Fltzalan 
Squire, Sheffield SI 2BB or by telephoning 0742-20B11 Ext. 2387. 
Cluing data 28th September. 

Sheffield City Polyteohnlo Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 
V Applcallons from job sharers are welcome. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Business Studies 

Lectureship in Marketing 

appointed will be required to teach marketing In courses up to 
2™ure degree level. Applicants must have on honours degree In an 
wojjriate dlsclpfina and have teaching, research and/or Industrial 

jjpMeta E8688- £12777 (bar) - £13716 with Initial placing dependent 
approved previous experience. Financial assistance towards the coal 
g rem oval expenses may be payable. 

niuiSJ DSrtEUlflr* nrvt onnllnaHnn Inrm nhlolraSla 1mm tha PnrBnnnoi 


"ron completed applications should oe returned by 26 September 1BB4. 

' (168901 

HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
i *•**.. School of Education 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 

Ref. ACA520 

hw« fovf ted kom candidates able to contribute to work 

national Preparation wilh teachers from further education and 
jws attending courses of pre-service and !n-9ervtce training, 

S ° certificates, diplomas and degrees in education. 

a should be appropriately qualified In a vocattonal/technl- 
nerolal subject, had a orofesslonal Qualification or degree 


qualified In av^jtonaltach^ 

J^Jvrallon, and have extensive 9 experience of curriculum 
'!™°Ptaant in the field of Vocational Preparation. 

^0, 683-El 2,552 (bar}-£ 13,443 (under review). 

h» returned by 28th September, 1984) and fur- 
NudSSSJTffi.™* P»reonnel Office, Tha Polyteohnlo, Oueensgate, 
» n< 3PH. (Please tend foolscap 8AE). 0686 Q) 

DUNDEE COLLEGE 0FTECHN0L0GY 

lectureship in Accountancy 

Swto* be required to tBach accountancy In a variety of 

*4lir vS^ ggroe levrt. Applicants should be accountancy graduates 
8 fat Professional qualifications. Teaching experience 

“■foerceiES , *■ 80 aettva Interest In research, experience In • 

;8 fav ST° U8l,y V ^ P 1 * 00 * rou1d 8,1 “ fidvarta 9 a - 

'tisSjJoSii 8,688 ~ 212.777 (bar) - £13*716 with Initial placing 

***”•* P*^. wpertanca. ' . 

i : toward* ; the coat of removal expenses, may be 

appllcatton forms may be otaakied from thf 


i.g.,-:! .. • ■ . s. . 


North East London Polytechnic 
Department of Business Studies 

Senior Lecturer in Accounting 

We are seeking to appoint a lecturer to teach accounting on a range 
or d egree and diploma courses In business studies Bnd will be 
towing particularly for applicants who have a firm interest In the use 
v_??. m PT 9r ? In teaching process and a commitment to research, 

applicants should have a good honours degree and/or a recognised 
proteBStonal accountancy qualification. Experience in the accounting 
profession or in industry would be advantageous. 

I?? KS l . lB I°“ ,ed al irking, Essex and carries a SBlary range of 
El 1 ,670 to £14,430 per annum (Inclusive), fle-locatlon expanses. 
For further details and application form, please phono 01-590 7722 
(extension 3121 or 3110) and quote reference 16/ A/84 Closing date 
for receipt for applications: t October 1984. 


NELP! 

1'n’sli'lmi ‘211:111:1 0 

Research 
Assistantship 
in Finance 

Salary: £5,649- 
£6,363 (pay 
award pending) 

The project Involves an 
analysis of the Impact of 
corporation tax on capital 
Investment decisions. 
Candidates should have 
appropriate skills In 
Investment eppraisal and 
basic mathematical 
programming techniques 
and hold an Honours 
degree In an appropriate 
discipline. 

Research Assistants are 
expected to register for a 
CNAA higher degree. 
Appointments are for a 
period of two years with a 
possibility of a third year 
(fixed term contract). 
Further details and 
application forme to be 
returned by Friday Sth 
October 1984, can be 
obtained from the 
Personnel Office, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, 
Drake Circus, Plymouth 
PL4 BAA. Tel: 0762 


North East London 
Polytechnic 


PL4 BAA. Tel 
264636. 


(1S802) 

74S.".x 


■.•of vl <“V ■ * !.■ * 


Coventry (Lnnchoster) 
Polytechnic 

Facility or Enoinaarlno _ 
napartinent of Byntanix * 
Control 

HEAD 

OF DEPARTMENT 
BURNHAM GRADE VI 

£16.632 - £18.327 (Pay 

Award Pending) 
Interested applicant a are 
Invited to contact the Dean of 
Faculty Dr. W.I1. Palmer on 
Covontry (0203) 24166, (Ext. 
7686) for an Informal dtacuaa- 
alon, 

Application form* and 
further parti cut ora are avail- 
able from Mies J. Maeaira, 
Personal Assistant to trie 
Director. Coventry (Lanchos- 
tori Polytechnic, Priory 
Street, Coventry CV1 5FD. 
(Ext. 212). Closinp date Mon- 
day 1st October 19S4. 

p)o A ySr E S , 3“A9°2? ,>0rtUn,,VE S , 3 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
At Preston 

The Polytechnic Wishes to 
appoint a: 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tho successful candidate 
will ho expected to asstat In 
the further development of 
the Polytachnlc’B course re- 
view and validation system. , It 
Is expected that th® oucceaeful 
candidate Will nave acadenilc 
quall/Icatlons In ^ducailon 
and/or Boctotooy. A kno'^- 
ledgo of monitoring Bnd ova- 
luattan procedures would ba 
an advantaga. 

BSKfiiW-aSswaai 

pending). 

Application forma 
furtfier detajla may bo 
obtained from ^® ^onnel 

2T<J**'^>| , j ,C (" 0 7 72 r )*2*M02/ R ^ 

Beferance Number: AA/ 

■ 14B. 

Candidates who- wish to 

gSiSB ^ 

sissi D “” ° r iSss£'”~ 

Poiytecfmlc. preaton. | 
Tel: 1*7721 22141. 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

'NEW BLOOD 
APPOINTMENTS’ 
LECTURERS 
GRADE n 

Applications ora Invited for 
the following appalntmnnls. 
which are available for the 
19H4-83 session onwards: 

1 1 Digital Mapping (Depart- 
ment of Ceogruphy). 

2) Design Informntlan 
Technology (Department uf 
Environmental Dnalgnl. 

3) Organic Cheinletry (Dn. 

S irimunt al Physical Sciences 
Technology) ■ 

4) Information Manugs. 
innnt (Jointly hnld In tha 
School of Librarlanshlo and 
tlia Department of Matnsmn- 
tlca. Statistics and Com- 
putings 

Applicants should b<* of 
graduate status In an 
appropriate discipline. A 
strang Interest In. and soma 
experience or. tha applica- 
tions of computing/data pro- 
cessing to tlielr specialist field 
is essential for pasta 1 , 2 end 4 
and would ba an advantage for 
post 3. 

Salary scale: £7.213 

£11.368 plus £987 London 
Allowance. 

(Starf at the top of tho 
Lecturer Grade IX scale can 
expect progression to the 
Senior Lecturer scale subject 
to satisfying an efficiency re- 
quirement). 

Application rorm and furth- 
er Information (please state 

E na t In which Interested) nvny 
d obtained from The Estab- 
lishment OI fleer, Tlie 
Polytechnic of North London. 
Holloway. N7 BDD. 

Closing date for the receipt 
of applications: 30 September 
1984.(33074) H3 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Dnimrlmniit uf □IoIuoIcdI 
tii'lanrnB 

TEMPORARY 
(ONE YEAR) 
LECTURER U 
IN PHY8IOLOGY/ 
PHARMACOLOGY 



par annum. 



Thames Polytechnic 

School of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineering 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

AND 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 13 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Tha posts are avallabla Ip 
the school far persona with 
drive and initiative to contri- 
bute to soma ar the fallowing 
areas of the Bahool'a Work: 
teaching, administration, re 
search ar consultancy. Prof Br- 
onco will be given to those 
offering experience In the a 
plication of computers or ml_ 
ro processors. A good honours 
degree In Electronics or Com 
guter Science and Industrial 
experianco or a higher degree 
are required. To formal en- 
quiries to Dr.- C.A. B&ttersby 
lbl-934 2030, Eat. 423). 

tu5^W:?SSS®ESS 

k,f!Ai»V Jfip.ssr. L 5 j ssrr 

£14.430, Lecturer II £8.202 - 
£12.339 bioluafve. 

Further particulars dnd ap- 

B llcallon form from the Stef- ■ 
pa orricer, Thames , 

Polytechnic. • , -Wellington 

Street. London SEIB 6PF. tp'- 


Trent Polytechnic 

l>B|Puriment uf Arrountlnn A 
Flnurit-o 

LECTURER 
ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING & 
FINANCE 

(£7 .2 IS— £1 5,443 per 

annum — pay award pending). 

To teach in tht- a reus of 
Management Accnunlliig and 
Financial Accounting, pri- 
marily to Hdvancod profes- 
sional students and degrne 
students. 

Applicants should Have 
appropriate e endemic and pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

Further details end rurmi 
or eopllrsiion are available 
rrom Tho Staff Officer, Trent 
Polytechnic. Burton Street. 
Nottingham NOl 4BU. 

Cloning datn 2Sth Septem- 
ber. 1904. 

153109) HI 


Business Services 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING on 
Word Processor. Reason- 
able Rains. Professional 
Service. Call .01-579 4191/ 
3340. (530931 H3 7 


Continuing 
Education 


Darlington Hall Trust 
Rcaa vertisomen t 

Tlirumih Dartlnutun Tech 
the Trust Is Reeking staff to 
(lnvolop u new Initiative. 

TRAINING 

MATERIALS FOR YTS 

IN RURAL AREAS 

Project Leader - 
Up to £11,800 
Course Writer/Editor 
- Up to £10,600 
Information/Offico 
Manager - 
Up to £6,600 

The train will dovelop 
modal syllabi, training ma- 
terials and dell vary methods 
Cliartlnulnrly open learning) in 
Dissociation with rural YTS 
providers. Particular empha- 
sis will bo given to crafts, the 
new lerhnologlfis and mult I - 
occupational training. Com- 
mencing as Boon aa possible 
appointments will be for two 
years Initially. 

Further details from Katy 
Round, Darlington Tech Ltd., 
The Old Postern, Dart Inn ton. 
Totnes, Devon. Tel: tOSOSj 
866031 CI&810) HIS 



Colleges of Higher Education 


EDGE HILL COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
St Helen* Road, Ornnskl r k, 
Lancashire L39 4QP 

An Associate College of The University of Lancaster 

Applications are invited from graduates foi the following posts 
tenable from 1st January 1985 or as slated 

Senior Lecturer In Special Educational 
Needs 

Lecturer II in Special Educational Needs 

The successful applicants will make major contributions to the 
Special Educational Needs Study Area in the Division of 
In-Service Studies. Teaching experience is essential for both 
posts. 

Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer 
in Applied Social Sciences 

The successful applicant will teach on BA Honours and MA 
degree courses in the fields of social policy, social 
administration and criminology. Experience in one of Iha social 
professions will be an advantage. 

Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer In Education 

The successful applicant will teach on initial B.Ed Honours 
degree and PGCE courses in the field of primary education. 
Recant teaching experience is essential. Interests in special 
educational needs will be an advantage 

Senior Lecturer in Early Childhood 
Education 

Applicants should have recent teaching experience within the 
age range 3-9 years and a particular interest in the teaching of 
mathematics, the ability to make o significant contribution 
within the field of Child Development will Dean advantage. The 
successful candidate will assume course leadership Tor the 
Diplonw in Early Childhood Education in the Division of 
In-Service Studies. 

Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer in Music 

Applicants should have substantial recent teaching experience 
and be able to contribute to B.Ed Honours degree courses and 
courses for serving teachers, particularly in the primary age 
range. Post tenable from 1 st September 1 986. 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer £10,683 to £12,552 (Bari/to 
£ 1 3, 443/( under review) Lecturer II £7,251 to £11,568. 

Burnham Further Education Conditions of Service apply. 
Lancashire County Council is an equal opportunity employer. 

Further particulars and forma of application may be 
obtained from tha Secretary to the Deputy Director, (Tel. 
Ormekfrk (0696) 76171). 

Completed application forme should be returned to the 
Director by Monday, let October 1984. 


Oub orricer, Thames 

Polytechnic. : . -Walljngian 

Street. London SEIB 6PF. tp' 
Ji^tUfAed by 9 October 

Thames Polyteohnlo la eh 


Cambridgeshire 

College 

of Arte and Technology 

Deportment at Science 

LECTURER I 
IN APPLIED 
BIOLOGY 

ftequlrad from let January 
1 BBS to teach oil a now 
M. 1. Biol, course In Environ- 
mental Biology, tha 0.6c. 
Honouracouraa In Sclanca ana 
other full ena part-time 
copraas. 

11 runts Bhould. be Ab- 


end ex 

tlon o. . 

. mo the mat lol akllla and » 
background iia Plant Biology 
. (ecolody/populatlon biology/ 
environmental peyalology). - 

The parson appointed will 
be required to contribute to 
the research pro ora mm a of 
the Deportment. 

Salary Scale £3.649 
£9.733 (award pending), 
starting point according to 
qualification* and experience. 


West London Institute 
of Higher Ed ucation 

□apartment of Physical 
Edu atlon & Sciences 

LECTURER n 
IN SPORTS 
PSYCHOLOGY 

. Applications are Invited 
from candidates with exper- 
tise In Sparta Psych olaqy who 
have a background In educa- 
tion (Secondary and/or 
Primary). 


eport and an an-qalna 
search Interest sre also pi 
qulaltlea. 


one major ^ 


rrom Admlniitrobva 
tent, -De; ' ‘ ' 


end! forms, to be 
y 28 th September, 
jlniarraHva Aeals- 
r Orient aT Science, 
mbrldae CB1 1PT. 


J • tent. DeparEmeot or Sclei 

a Is an - CCATi i Cambridge CB1 I 

" p,03 fS&,i • 

rryfifc; y r \r 


The appointment is tenable 
from 1 January 1985. 

Salary will ba In accordance 
with the Burnham Beals for PE 
touchers lo: £7.313 .to 

£11.368 plus an Outer. Lon- 
don Allowance of £643 p.a. 

closing date for receipt or 

M£SV 0 i n 9W B 

caster House. BoraugM Rgd, 
Isle worth. Mldd*. TWTlflSo. 

: r ■: •= i-..?-, r «,r • . -.- 

■F • --V*: f. f i i -' 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


Education Service 

Luton College of Higher Education 

Appointment of Director 

Applications are Invited for the post of Director of Luton 
College of Higher Education from 1 January 1985, ores 
soon as possible thereafter. 

The Collage has a wide range of full-lime and part-time 
courses at both advanced and non-advanced levela 
Including CNAA and BTEC validated courses, 
principally In Business Administration, Sciences, 
Technologies. 

Applicants should have teaching and administrative 
experience at a senior level In addition to managerial 
skills of a high order. 

The Collage Is In Group a and the salary is currently 
£23,013 (under review). 

Application forme and further details are obtainable 
from the Chief Education Officer (Ref. FEC 1). 
County Hall, Bedford MK42 9AP. Closing Date: 28th 
September 1884. 

The Council Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 

(IB804) 



COUNTY COUNCIL 


WESTHILL COLLEGE 

i™* .i Q ^®" 10,a , and Trustees of 
Wssthlll Collage Invite applications 

v «t ua llf]ed men or women 
for the post of 


PRINCIPAL 

date) 1 8t Ma * 1983 * or a * Boon aa Possible after that 

is an A ! WJated Col,B 0 e of the Univsrsfly of 
3 niBmbef of (hs Federation of Sally Oak 
Collages. The areas of work In thB college include Teacher 
££ uca * ,0 I? Training, Community and Youth Work and 
Church Education. The College is developing a scheme of 
Mademlc collaboration with its near neighbour In Birmingham 
Newman College, a Catholic College, In a way that will retain lha 

W^r e S^ Th “ ra “ « Priaboliwo™n 

Principal would be expected to be fully In sympathy. 

It 1 ® arises from the appointment of lhe Prlncloal Mr 

^Wdge 0 *' ,0 thB PH ^" lah, P of Homlnon S^ 

^11 be on the Burnham F.E. scale for a Group 5 
Mllege, l.e. tn the rang B E19.548-E20.544, currently subKctro 
review. A Principal’s Rouse near lo the College ^provided. 

w B 0,01,1 10 ,he governors, Wssthlll 

355S«»^‘« 


^MBtRSIDE COLLEGE 
OF KIOHER EDUCATION 
.scKool of , 
fisheries STUDIES 
Senior Laoturer/ 


Fisheries Organisation 
and Management 

'fl n.OliAu) 


f09 S u *i l6 « » 


Christ Church College 
of 

Higher Education 
Canterbury 

lBa3. q,lJret, ror 1 

lecturer IUSENIOR 
1L _ A LECTURER JN 

mathematics and 

COMPUTING 

muss 

,v . 

®lp.443 D.H., funder ravlnw). 


{SOWWii 

CggjitKlitOctoMrlBMjiaDS 


HUMBERSIDE 
COLLEGE vCX 
of Higher Q Q 
EducationXiC^ 


BXlclfMlng S itQrnpBd eddreawsrS 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Education Committee 

NORTH WEST KENT COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

VICE PRINCIPAL 
(GROUP VI) 

Applications are Invited for lhe above post from January 1st 
1 985 or as soon as possible thereafter. Suitable candidates will 
have had substantial successful management experience in 
FE. Enthusiasm, ensrgy and ability to handle significant areas 
of responsibility will be necessary Ingredients as well as an 
active Interest In promoting innovation. 

Salary within Group VI range + London Fringe Area 
Allowance. 

Further details and application forma are available from 
the Principal, North West Kent College of Technology. 
Mlakln Road, Dartford, Kent DAI 2LU, (Telephone: 
Dartford 26471), to be returned by September 28th 1984. 

(18872) 


KENT® 


COUNCIL 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

PERMANENT LECTURER A IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
TEMPORARY LECTURER A IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

SHlary on Scales £8,688^12,777 (bar) - £13,716 

required in the Department of Business Studies. 

Applicants should possess a good Honours Degree in one of the 
mnm area of Business Studies and preferably huve pursued rele- 

Sn^ t r d r e n StUdiCS -, It i8 probab,c ,hnl a first degree in 
Business Studies, Economics, studies. It is probable that a first 

JSf to thc S mS f Udie3, Ec0 i na ^ 1CS ’ ° r Betlnvioural Science 
would bo the most appropriate initial qualification. 

Application forms and further particulars from: 

Administrative Officer (Personnel), Napier College of Cora- 

TcT 03 a U47‘ TOTO 0108 *’ R ° ad ’ Edinbllrgh EH105DT. 


Southall College of 
Technology 
London Borough of 
Baling 

; He-advertleement 

PRINCIPAL 

(GROUPS) 

of Dr 

smb*se£ 

®sa» 

n&Vw^SloS! 4na 

Elaclronlq 

jJSSSSSg*- ProitdoMoi, 

SClaRca anci Technology. 

tfisass 






ora In e^BoJy * ° ow - 1 

lASaawfisr 1 “****-& ! 


Colleges of Art 

Inner London 
Education Authority 

Central School of 
Art and Design 
Southampton Row, 
London WC1B4AP 

Te!:01-4051825 

TEXTILE 

TECHNICIAN 

GRADES 

Ut Invited for 

.SHBSS*®*** 

Mrvicu. ** ctlon ■ ; Mrehnlolmi 

■TOaSr' 


nr^Jfl.^ *_ 1 ?.:Wvmt«m'ent; 


• E£S V I D1 “ JuwUcSnSrffi'K 

, 1 e e rp a^^Vonia > 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUP PU ^ 


Administration 


^OOlIALOOOiiaL FOB 11UULA11UN AND THADOHa M 500^5 

0 5 _0 m 


I SocialWork 

Education 

Advisers 

£14.218- £17.131 p.q. Uic. LWA (under rgvlaw) 

ggSsfiSE&ssaSt 

Head of London Region 

£14.216— £18, 604 p.e. lnc. LWA (undBr review) 

Jjjj 52?**?* 11 Head °l **• Londonand Souih Eart Regional Offka 

The poathoMan acta oa CCETSW’a aofikjr repraeenlaUva ht the 

snaeiaaaa*******^ 

Both fjoal. requiro someone* wlih a relevaui qualitiosUm. preferably ki 
social work, and oxperlance comma nsu rata with lha ssnlorHy cl the 

JSS an f, g ?i lnad . in lho ,telda ol h| alwr «■ lurthw educalloi or In Hit 
training BocUon d an appropriate agency. 

fife term, am ayallobla innihaPBmml 

SSfiaS® SskL^r 81 —■ «— * 

The ctefllng data for complalod applies Horn is Friday, Bib Odobwud 
caadldalea am askod to ilalo oleaily ter which port ihay an apptybq. 


Education 

General Inspectors <2 pom.) 

ti5,027-C1B,281 pA (Souftmry Group 9 HT Scale) 

POST-18 EDUCATION 

tor IhteexcWng and challonglng new post should be 
qwlWed ai id oxperimood persora wra are currently worldng 
m or with schools and coHogea. NotBnghamshlre Is expanding Its 


In ox P®ri Bno °d pwsons^ wfio are currmtty woridng 

^ ctjrrt « j ^" S£pS'eo^^SvSo5iSrt£c5I^^ te 

posl-ie EducaUon and the Inspectorate Is committed to furthering 
CwriWotea (male or remale) are sought who can 
conirmute to this comprehensive programme and therefore be 
abto lo demons Irate a brood range oTskHs and understanding, h 
partic ular the curriculum development concerns of schools end 
cottages as they meet the needs of a changing efientyoup. 

MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 
Applicants (male or female) should be able to demonstrate 
EucoBsaM experience at a sartor level in the field of 
Mathematical Education. The Authority ia committed to a 
programme of curriculum and protesetonal development end 
{repectoratake a ieatflng role In this wort although the main 


i — ~ - «n» m ewcvuiiiy imgui tiBjmnn aiuvuun Uiu II Vi 

loaia of activity will be upon the quality of the mathemeBce 
cumcutaminprirTwy and secondary schools. Weareeeek 
canddales who are committed general educattanaleta. 


* rewwraon expenses wnere eppropneie. 

Application forms and further details are avaubta from the 
Director of Education (ref: A121 at County Half, (aa^ with 
24p stamp pfeeae). Ctoaing data 3 October. 1 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 

County Hall -West Bridgford 
Nottingham NG270P 



City Of EDUCATION 

-Manchester SB* 

| M60 3BB 

Principal Administrative 
Assistant 

C0NT1IW1M EOUCATIOH BRANCH 

P 02 (Cl 0,701 — (Cl 1 , 703 ) PAY AWAHDPSND |Na 


iizEr*r* e 3 l8IS ,or 0 rnndpal Administrative — 

Cohtlnulng Education Branch. Applications are Invited 
Women and men with degree or equivalent quaSiffcatlonsK* 
this importanl admlnlslralive p09f. Lecturing or leaon»« 
experience will be an advantage, and It is not necessary w 
apP'teanteto have previous adminlsiralive experlen^. 
ttw • City Council operates a Union Membership agreejgjj 
under which a new employee Is required to become a memiw 
arepopni^edUnlon. • ^ _.-L. 

Ap^ton forms and further partlculara from 

Officer^ Education WjnnriOfflw, C® 
8qtfare, Mancheater M60 SBB.-TWi 061-228 21M * 
quoting ref E17. . 

CkMng tfefe - dth October 1984. , ; , 

■ f A: , i ! &&to.oppoimW’^ . 


kLivL.r-J 





THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 14.9.84 


Administration continued 


EDUCATION 
ADVISORY OFFICER 

(Design Background) 

Salary range: £13,950 - £18,090 

The Business & Technician Education Council (BTEC) advances the quality 
and availability of work-related education for those in, or preparing for, 
employment in Industry and commerce. At present there are approximately 
400,000 students registered with BTEC In over 600 colleges and other 
centres, including schools. 

Asa result of Internal reorganisation there is a vacancy, from 1 January 1 985 
for someone with a sound background In design to join the Council’s team of 
Education Advisory Officers. Hie work includes active participation In curriculum 
development, the validation of courses and the provision of specialist subject 
advice to the Council's Boards and Committees. 

Applicants should preferably have both relevant further/higher educational 
and industrial/commercial experience as well as appropriate academic/ 
professional qualifications. 

Although this appointment will be based at the Council’s offices (in London), 
applicants must be prepared to travel extensively and regularly within lhe UK. 

Further details and application forms (which must be returned by 28 September 
1984) are available from: 

Anna Lorblecki, Personnel Officer, 

ssassssssssasr* 
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Education 

Professional 
Assistant 
(Northern Area) 

Applicants should be graduates with teaching experience. This 
post should be of Interest to teachers seeking an Initial 
appointment in LEA administration. 

The successful candidate will be based in County Hall. Essential 
user car allowances. Car loan scheme. Approved remove! 
expanses paid. 

Salary £9,060- El 0,539 pa. currently under review (NJC APT.C 
Scheme Points 3 1-36). 

Application forme and further detailB from D P J Browning, 
CBE, MA, Chief Education Officer, County Hall, Bedford. 

Tel 63222 ext 345 . 

Closing date 24 September 19B4. 

The Council is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 

I1MBSJ 
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University of 
Liverpool 

APPOINTMENT OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications am Invitad 
from graduates or persona 
holding a suitable profession- 
al qualification for a post or 
Administrative Assistant. In- 
itially In the Committee Offic- 
er In the division or the 
Academic Secretary. The post 
la tonabln for a period of throe 
years from 1st January 1089, 
or auch earlier data as may be 
arranged. 

The salary scale le £6^310 • 
£11.619 per annum (Grade 
IA) (under review). 

Applications (eight copies), 
together with the names or 
three referees, should be re- 

BPW. 

paf^fl! p «sasw ts 


University of 
Warwick 

ASSISTANT 
.; REGISTRAR 

A ppltealione fro In vl ted for 
a .new post of Aaalstant gag 
■strar In the Deputy tleg- 
igtrqr'a ■ Office. Candidate* 
•hould hold s Hofrf honoure 
degree end have relevant m 
perlanca. prefanbly In a um 
varsity. 


Department of Aeronautics 
end Astronautics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Transient Energy 
Exchange Meohanlams 

Applications are Invited lor lho 
post of Research Assistant lo work 
an the development o! techniques lor 
enhancing Iranslonl energy transfer 
from high (omportture and high 
velocity gas Rows. The work wIB 
Involve Sib experimental end 
IheoreilcBl Biudy olenBigy (ranslerto 
dusts, mfsls, aerosota end foams. 

AppHoama should have s good 
honours degree in a numerate 
sdenUfio discipline and preferably 
possess a sound knowledge of fluid 
mechanics. Some experience of 
rotovant experimental techniques 
would be an advantage. The 
successful candidate will ba 
encouraged lo register for a higher 
degree. ThB salary will be on tha 
Research Assistant QradeiB Beale 
of 0310 to £8530 pa. (under 
review). 

Applications, together with 
curriculum vftaa and the names 
and addresses of two referees, 
•hould be sent aa soon aa 
pasaibto to Dr. RA. East, 
Deportment of Aaransullca and 
Astronautics, University of 
Southampton, Southampton 800 
SNH, from whom furthsr 
particulars can ba obtained. 

(16875) 


University of 
Liverpool 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invitad for 


Assistant an BOHU-iunaea 
project ’The Empirical Testing 
and Development of a System 
of Regional Deraographlc- 
Econnmie Models' under the 
direction of Mr. P.W.J. Baley 
and Mr. M. Madden In .the 
Department of Civic Design. 
The project concerns the de- 
velopment and lasting of a set 
of extended Input-output 
models, using data for the 
Strathclyde region. AppU- 
cants should preferably nava 
at least two yeara poatgr«fu- 
nte experience In quantitative 
social science. 

The poet la tenable for a 

R orlod of up to, two vaara. 

■om November Jet 1984, at 
an Initial salary of «T,190 or 
£7.630 per annum. 


Safety on the Adminlatra- 
re OradoJI scale: 

4,189 p.a. funder review). 


Informal anquirlea may be 

Applications, together with 
the parties ofOiree refaraea. 


if < 4 d 
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University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Applli.aiions art- liivlu-ti far 
a LeciurL-ehlp In Operational 
Ilesnarcli In the Sdiual of 
Inrluitrlul anti UusIneHS Stu- 
dies. Tilt- successful lUiltlldatB 
will Join n nrouii or ton OR ami 
Syatums eiofr. under the Lnari- 
urshlp or Prufossnr Rulre 
Tomlinson. AppHcdjiih should 
nave soma nxperluncr of ail- 
nlylng OR tu prntllral nrub- 
Icms and nit her a rnaeurcli 
record or the reliability to 
develop a strong rusnnrch 
uvtivlly, Thn Rui’Ctsful rundl- 
dutn will teerh graduate, nnst- 
□ruduatn, and paal-expnrlenca 
students in the fields of Oper- 
ational Research and Quan- 
titative Methods. 

Thn appointment would be 
made on the lecturer scale 
£7,190 - £14,133 p.a. 

Further partlculara are 
available from tha Registrar, 
University of Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7 A.L. quoting 
Reference No. 1/A/84/L. 
Closing date for rerelpt of 
applications (a October 1st. 
1984.135061) H 1 1 


Thames Polytechnic 

School or Social Sciences 

TEMPORARY 

RESEARCHWORKER 

The post In to provide tem- 
porary assistance on a poat- 
Koyneslan resaarch project. 
Applicants should have a 
Btronn background In quen- 
tllRtlvo eronomlra or 
mathomatlca with some eca- 
nomica anil camputlnfi . Tho 
post is for n flxnd term of 18 
months and will carry with It a 
salary of £6,656. 


be returned by 23 September 
1984. 

TIlBRiea Polytechnic Is an 
e^uuD^portunlties Bmplo^er 


Kingston Polytechnic 

School or Rconnnilca and Poli- 
tics 

Applications are Invitad for 
thn post of 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

to work on tire analysis or 
empirical political sclnnco 

data. 

irante should have a 

B ond Honours degree In one or 
in Social Sciences and a 


SI 


sound background In comput- 
ing and date analysis teannl- 
aues. Knowledge of SPSS 
>ant age. 

... la For 13 

from October 1904. 

Salary within range £S,993 
- £6,894 (under review) In- 
cluding London Allowance. 

Details and application 
forms Ito be returned by 28tn 
September) Tram Personnel 
Officer. _ Kingston 

Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Than : bb KJ* 
2EEV Tel: 01-549 1366. Ext, 
297.(93088) Hll 


Miscellaneous 


Metropolitan Borough , 
of Rochdale 

Education Department 
An equal opportunity em- 
ployar open Tech unit Roch- 
dale Borough Council hits re- 
cently made a successful bid to 
Manpower Services Commis- 
sion for large scale fund I no for 
e major ID novo lory project 
hosed on tho new Stare Mill 
Education and Training Cen- 
tra. The aim of the Opon Tech 
Unit will be to davelop open 
learning material for use by 
local Industry and training and 
education agent*. 

A manager for the Open 
Tech Unit has recently been 
appointed. The council la now 
■eeklng further appointments 
■ to lhe poqt of: 

TRAINING 
DESIGNERS 
(TWO POSTS) 

Salary £12.034 - £13.443 • 
Application forms and . 
further details are available 
on receipt of a foolwap 
stamped addressed envelops 
from The Chief- Education. 
“Iflcer . (Staffing Section), 1 
ucst I on Department, PO . 


returflef 
Saptembpr 



Research and Studentships 
continued 


B GLASGOW COLLEGE 
^ of TECHNOLOGY 

The College is a polytechnic type Institution of 
advanced higher education which will be designated 
a Scottish Central Institution in 1985. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Salary: £6,516 - £7,042 
Candidates must normally be in possession of an 
honours degree or equivalent qualification, and will 
be expected to register for a higher degree by 
research. 

There Is one post to be filled and applicants should 
be Interested in any one of the following areas: 

1 . The use and development of input - output tables 
for the large firm. 

2. Chemo-communicatlon In primates: chemical 
analysis of exocrine secretions. 

3. Clinical diagnosis in ophthalmic optics through 
“ Expert" computer-based systems. 

4. Ethnic minority communities in Scotland. 

5. The monitoring of patients’ vital signs (computer 
involvement may be possible). 

Application forms from 
Tne Establishments Officer, 

Glasgow College of Technology, 

Cowcaddens Road, Glasgow G4 OBA ^ 
(tel: 041 332 7090) to be returned 
within 1 4 days of the appearance 
of this advertisement 
EDWARD MILLER 
Director of Education y 




PLYMOUTH BUSINESS SCHOOL 

L ll/SL in Marketing 

Salary: £7215 - £13443 (level of 
appointment and starting salary 
dependent upon qualifications and 
experience - pay award pending). 


The successful applicant will be expected to teach 
marketing research and conlribute to tne teaching of , * 
general marketing for a variety of courses. Additionally, 
ne/she will be encouraged to develop resaarch and 
consultancy activities. 

Application forms and further details can be obtained 
from tne Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
Circus, Plymouth PL4 BAA, telephone (0752)284639. 
Closing date for applications 5lh October 1984. 

— \S^ Polytechnic 


FURTHER EDUCATION UNIT 

The FEU which Is an advisory, Intelligence end development 
body for further education, requires from January 1985: 

Development Off icer 

To assume responsibility for work In the area of: 


Vocational Preparation 

The applicant must have worked in further education- andfor 
training and must have experience of curriculum development, 
organisation and/or evaluation. An ability lo work as an FEU team 
member, with FE/tralnlng staff al all levels in a variety of 
institutions and to write reports is necesaaiy. Teaching 


fleer will be baaed In London, but some travel wlS be Involved. 


Salary ranged 3,849- E17,906(under review) . 
(Including London Weighting) 

The appointment will be for a period of three years with a possible 
extension of not more than a further two years. Secondment from 
present post is preferred but other arrangements ara possible. 
Application forms and further information are available from: The 
! Chief Officer, FEU, Room 5/B9, Elizabeth House, York Road, 
London SE1 7 PH (telephone 01-928 9222 ext 2410/26080), 

5 1 l GteSSje aI *984 f0C8, ^ t °* Qomp,etod ftPplfcatron forms Is Friday 
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Islamic Republic Of Iran 

MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM 


NOTICE 


The Abadan Institute of Technology (A.I.T.) announces vacancies in the departments 
^TsTadem iTy^ ^ aPpliCa,i °" S f ° r facult ? P**™. effective 

S’ riSC ‘ " p* revo]ulion»y 

,h ““ " lude »“"! » *• following minimal 

L "''“r d ^ 8 "' ‘" d "'““f Kpoiiono. in ChomiaJ. Maohonical 
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2 ' ■asassst. sas.'a - 

endan"”":' 0 ""' 11 >«»». -I Umvo.it, 

Recruitment Committee 
Office of the President 
Abadan Institute of Technology 

n.i.o.c. & 

Ahwaz, Iran. 



Tenured Appointment 

Muresk Agricultural College 

SENIOR LECTURER 

NUTRITION/WOOL TECHNOLOGY 

iij£§s§sN^ 

wool pratucera and wool 


ujiniT 


Wu^loin Aur.tr . ill. in 
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' Tenured Senior Lecturer 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Theeppotfitea will be responsible to in> H nnrt „ (r . 

ISsBE&S&r&S 

acHWtfee ol itie tepMmeni e »hi!S^2 S! pa lf n lflB rB3eafCh 

'wed* of .nduhryin SSISn B* ' 
supervision of poalgrad^e ^KwoTk Whlch .< ncludB , *». .. 

.n^m^bJtowed 1 ^^ ‘S? 1 * 8 jj? Chemical Engi 

■S-Sw? ASA^SSSt 2£££ pr ^ 8 ® 

'tacfcg^otind,or Interest taThe InlcL'^ Particular ■ 

Appointment ?,vanebi? | 

'BfnovAl expenses. suwrMnuS'” * nd ^ <** «MI«n« v«h 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

The University of Botswana invites applications f nr k 

lecturer/senioiT 

lecturer/professor 

IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Qualifications 

(ii r - l,,n,,io " 

(ii) Tcacliliif* experience. 

(a) College «»f University Science Education and k- i 
(l») Secondary .School Science. d bwlo 8)- 

.... (c) ,>rin,ar y BxprHcnce desirable. 

(...) Krlcviuit Experience in „ developing county 

Responsibilities 

(i) T each .Science Content in Pre-Service Prim.™ . 
and Nursing Education programmes- teach 
eiice Methods and Curriculum Courses in 
Postgraduate, and Masters programmes. * *' 
jnj Supervise Student Teachers. 

(in) Participate in curriculum development for Primary Se^vt 
nry and 1 racher Training Colleges ^ Se0D **' 

(iv) Oflcr In-Service Courses and Workshops for teachm fa. 

co-operation with the Ministry of Education. 

(v; uonduct relevant research. 

Highly qualified candidates may additionally be considered f» 

° f hC i^ i° f dc P ar,ment - Experience in acadtmic 
administration would be advantageous. 

Post available immediately, closing date September 30, 1984 

io’oto Lccturcr ^9,684-16,368. Senior Lecturer PI5804- 
18,072. Professor PI 8.072-20,892. 

Expatriate StafT will be entitled to contract addition at 30% of 

^ddhinn ^ 8 ?f ty “ M% ° f b “ ic a3lar ? P ]u > ™ 

addition on siicccasrul completion of a two-year contract. 
Applications with names and addresses of three academic reftreo 
o reach the Assistant Registrar (Academic Appoints), 
University of Botswana, Private Bag 0022, Gaborone, Bolswui, 
Closing date for applications is 30th September. 

Stella M. Molcclc 
Assistant Registrar 


International Relations 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

The Gordon Scott Fulcher 
Professor in Decision Making 

Northwestern University will be appointing a dlstingufehe 
scholar toi the Fulcher chair In the Department of Pofflct 
oaence. The Fulcher Professor will be expected to provkl 
readership in Ihe development of international studies. As Ihl 
tieW Is understood at Northwestern, it combines compared 
and international politics by placing a conceptual emphasis o 
Jhe global system and on linkages between national an 
International phenomena. 

The Fulcher Professor will: 

~ 1)0 broadly conversant with major theoretical an 
Eg**** a PPfoaches In comparative and intematfow 

- have made significant contributions to scholarship & 
International relations, 

- have demonstrated ability to work with the theoretical 
substantive, methodological, and empirical facets of the 
Aemd, and 

- have a major Interest In linkages between domestic processes 
and the global system. 

The actual field of the Fulcher Professor's current apeclaSsaticn 
la open. While he or she will have a national reputation aa a major 
scholar In International relations, the Fulcher Professor's cuffed 
mieresla might range from worfd order studies or International 
political economy to foreign policy decision-making or war ana 
peace studies. 

Interested scholars are Invited to send their resumes and 
reprints of some of Ihelr recent contributions to: 

Search Committee 
. Fulcher Chair in Decision Making 
Dept, of Political Science 
Northwestern University 
Evanslon, IL 60201 
DEADLINE: November 15, 1984 
Northwestern University Is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer. Mf|) 


THE EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

Invites applications for about 30 twelve-month 

Jean Monnet Research Fellowsh 

tenable In Florence from 1 September 1 985. 

Candidates must present proposals forming 
. contribution to the Institute's research programme c 
..other European topics In History, Economics, l 
. Political and Social, Sciences. 

Applicants should have a dpctoral -degree or equlvfi 
oxperfence. Stipend according to age fmrr 
1.600.000 to Ut. 2.600.000 net per month. Fur 
particulars and application forms available from 
-Academic Service, European University Institute, & 
- nFIesoJanai J^: 5 nni n a /en .liar 





jgntMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 14.9.84 

Overseas continued 
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BUREAU OF I.ABOUR 
MARKET RESEARCH 

Research 
Opportunities 
in Australia 

fl* Australian Bureau of Labour Market Research conducts, sponsors 
igd eo-cniinaies research Into (he Australian labour market and 
wtrnmeot labour force pitwams and policies. It Is die leading 
Aosnllan centre far tills type of researdt. 

Applications are invited from persons with appropriate qualifications in 
economics, econometrics or other social sciences for several positions. 
Goopdence is sought in one or more of the fallowing specialities: 
Bicoaoraelric noddling, sample survey experience, policy evaluation, 
forecasting tecluitquea/procedures, macro economic analysis. 

Principal Project Officers 
$A33,963-$A38,143 

Responsible far all elements of a major project, including detailed 
phoning and Investigation, overall direction and supervision, and report 
preparation. 

QtflMrailons: Substantial ability and experience In research Into labour 
Rgfhei topics and demonstrated capacity to lead a rest-arch team. 

Senior Project Officers 
$A31,531-$A32,671 

Assist In research planning and organisation. Undertake cither indhidu- 
illy or as a member of a team, rt-seurch fnresilgatlon and assist In the 
krarprelallon and reporting of results. 

Qualllkatlons: Ability to undertake high level research and experience In 
bbofii market topics. 

Inodes: Canberra, Australia. 

Successful applicants will cither be appointed m die Australian Public 
Service or offered a term engagement for a period of two or three years. 
Empirics For farther information contact Hr W Mcrrllccs or Dr P 
Sdrereron (61-62) 4S 9303 and 4? 9S75 respectively. 
hfjkOm close on October 2, IW-1 and should he airmailed to: 
Recrullraenl OITlccr 
Department of Employment and 
Induslrial Relations 
PO Box 9880 

1 V CANBERRA ACT 2601 Australia 


ENGINEERING FACULTY 

c Ntoat NewPaltz. State University of New York, USA, 
faculty at all ranks for Its new undergraduate 
Foarams In Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Mflineerlng. The Bachelor of Science In Comouler 
er 



rofesafonal accompllshmenls to guide in Ihe 
of laboratories, and assist in the recruitment 
Ex P 0 rtence In working with Industry 
• sSSS® ®rtvlsoryboards would be highly desirable. 
h® , yanaoenefllQ arehlahlvcomDelitive and wil be 



Posts in 
Johannesburg 
South Africa 

ISh„?.!!. owln9 J 0 P po f t Y nitles 0x181 wUNn the University of the 
Wilwaterarand In Johannesburg and. In keeping with our 
po Icy, are open to members of both sexes regardless of race, 
colour or national origin. 

DEPT. OF MEDICAL BIOCHEMISTRY 

Lecturer 

Applicants for ihe poBtof Lecturer should be In possession ol a 
PhD or equivalent qualification and should be prepared to 
assume duties as soon sb possible after January, 1965. 
Responsibilities Include the teaching of biochemistry to 
medical and science undergraduate and postgraduate 
students, research participation and some administrative 
duties. Applications should be lodged by 28 September, 1984. 

DEPT. OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

Snr. Lecturer/Lecturer 

We are particularly seeking a candidate with an active Interest 
n Agronomy. Current research Interests In the Department 
foclude Numerical Analysis, General Relativity and 
Cosmology, Interactive Optimisation, Control Theory, 
Classical Mechanics and Ecological Modelling. The success! ul 
applicant will lake charge or the Elementary course In 
Astronomy. A good background In other areas of Applied 
Mathematics will assist in other Departmental teaching and 
Interaction with research workers. Applications for this post 
should be lodged by 15 October, 1984. 

DEPT. OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Snr. Lecturers/Lecturers 

The Department, located in the heart of South Africa’s 
Industrial area, has close links with industry and la currently 
engaged in several co-operative research projects with various 
manufacturing and research organisations outside Ihe 
University. Senior Lecturers/Lecturers are now required In the 
following fields: 

POWER SYSTEMS • ELECTRICAL MACHINES • 
INSTRUMENTATION • COMMUNICATIONS 
The Department offers: a wide range of laboratory facilities 
suited to modern teaching and research activities; a substantial 
range of In-house Computing facilities; extensive Industrial 
support and collaboration; the opportunity to undertake 
specialised consulting work for up to 8 hours per week; an 
established Continuing Engineering Education programme 
paying lecturers at professional rates. Applications should be 
lodged by 28 September, 1984. 

All academic salaries are currently under review and details 
are obtainable on request. BeneAtB, inter alia, Include • annual 
bonus • general leave • pension ■ mBdlcal aid • housing 
subsidy (If eligible) • remission of fees for dependants 
attending Ihe University • sports facilities, dubs • removal, 
travel and setlllng-ln allowances may be payable. 


travel and setlllng-ln allowances may be payable. 

South Africa fteelf will provide a high standard of living, first- 
class educational facilities and a year-round outdoor climate. 
For a detailed Information sheet on one of the above posts, 
contact Mr. Geoff Henning, South African Universities orfice, 
2nd Floor, ChlcheBter House, 278 High Holbom. London 
WC1V 7HE, England, 


W UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WITWATERSRAND. 
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direct line 
to recruitment 
advertises for- 
Higher Education 


Contact:-.. 

Bernadette 
Alexander. 
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